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PART I 


The Modern Context: 
The Theological And 


Anthropological Dimensions 
Of The Liturgy 


The first part of this book provides an overview of some of the valu- 
able contributions of modern theology and the human sciences toward 
the deepening of the understanding and pastoral practice of the worship 
of the Church. It serves as an introduction to a systematic theology of 
liturgy, which is set in the context of the history of salvation (Part II). 
The mystery of the Christian liturgy is the theme of Part III. The con- 
cluding section (Part IV) formulates a theology of the seven sacraments 
of the Church in dialogue with the central insights of the traditional 
theology and dogmatic teaching of the churches of the East and West. 


Chapter 1 of this introduction describes key aspects of the history of 
theological reflection on the liturgy, and it identifies basic concepts 
which determine the modern approach of systematic theologians to all 
aspects of liturgy. Chapter 2 reviews the contributions of the human 
sciences to the understanding and practice of Christian worship and, at 
the same time, indicates their limitations. 


Chapter 1 
History Of The Theology Of 
The Sacraments: Salient 
Features 


The ancient churches of the East and West, as well as high church 
elements of the Reformation churches, agree on the number of the chief 
liturgical rites of the Church of Christ. In the traditional enumeration of 
the Western churches, they are: baptism, confirmation, Eucharist, sacra- 
ments of reconciliation and of the sick, orders (diaconate, presbyterate, 
episcopate), and matrimony. These rites play analogous roles in the life 
of the Christian community. No one rite can serve the purpose of the 
others. While a certain resemblance exists between them, there are still 
greater differences. However, all relate to the one economy of salvation. 
Hence a Christian interpretation of the chief rites must take into ac- 


count the peculiar function of each, as well as their ordering to one 
another. 


A systematic elaboration of the meaning of the central liturgical 
celebrations of the Church, attuned to the level of maturity of Christians 
at various stages of development, has an important pastoral function. It 
furnishes the kind of knowledge that enables more active, fully conscious 
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participation, as well as commitment to what is being celebrated. But it 
is also pastorally useful to have at hand a theological synthesis that iden- 
tifies common aspects of the rites and, from this starting point, develops 
general principles applicable to them all. 


This more comprehensive theology of the sacraments is possible, 
provided that theologians do not make the blunder of attempting to 
construct their syntheses on premises which are foreign to the rites 
themselves. Rather, a theology of the sacraments should derive from 
reflection on the forms of celebration of each rite. Once theological ex- 
planations of individual sacraments have been sufficiently developed, 
the more abstract, systematic ordering of general principles can be un- 
dertaken. 


The credit for the initial attempts to develop a systematic theology of 
general principles, applicable to the chief rites of the Church, belongs to 
Western theologians. The historical roots of “Principles of Sacramental 
Theology” (De sacramentis in genere) go back to St. Augustine of Hippo. 
He taught the Western churches that these rites should be included 
under the category of the sacramenta of the economy of salvation. His 
understanding of sacramentum as a holy sign (sacrum signum) of a 
Saving grace (res sacramenti) was taken over by early scholastic theology. 
The word became a technical term for the chief rites of the Church with 
the birth of systematic treatises on the subject. Twelfth-century scholas- 
tic theologians applied it to all the major rites in order to indicate their 
analogous roles. At the same time, these theologians developed prin- 
ciples which could be predicated of all of them. 


Theologians of the high scholastic period of the thirteenth century 
consolidated the earlier findings, and contributed significantly to a 
deeper understanding of the theology of the sacraments. By the end of 
that century the main lines of De sacramentis in genere, as well as the 
theology of particular sacraments, was well established. A common sys- 
tematic approach was found in all Catholic schools of theology. The 
authority of this system was so great that the official teaching of the 
magisterium of the Western churches, and its preaching, became more 
and more determined by the language and content of school theology. 
This had the effect of constraining theologians to work within a system 
which was the creation of school theology itself. 
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Further limitations on the space required for creative reflection on 
the sacraments was occasioned by the sixteenth-century reaction of the 
Reformers to the traditional Catholic sacramental theology. The Coun- 
cil of Trent, attempting to answer objections to Catholic doctrine, 
touched on a variety of aspects of classical sacramental theology. But it 
never intended to present a complete exposition of the late medieval 
teaching, much less of the high scholastic synthesis. The procedure was 
always the same: a list of objectionable positions of Reformation theolo- 
gians was drawn up on the subject of individual sacraments, and on 
general principles of sacramental theology. Those opposed to traditional 
Catholic belief were rejected. 


In the post-Reformation period, these same doctrinal issues 
remained alive because the Reformers were not satisfied with the 
Tridentine decisions. In this situation Catholic theologians turned their 
attention to the exposition of the teaching of Trent, and to a defense 
based on whatever support could be mustered from the sources of 
Christian tradition. For the most part, the structure and content of 
treatises on sacramental theology were dictated by the Reformation 
agenda. These tracts had a characteristically apologetic bent, were often 
marred by a polemical tone, and employed anachronistic interpretations 
of proof texts drawn from Scripture and other sources of theology. 
Moreover, the absence of a critical edition of the Acta of the Council of 
Trent made the task of establishing the correct interpretation of the con- 
ciliar decrees extremely difficult in many cases. At the same time, this 
lacuna contributed to the development and cultivation of narrow, 
literal interpretations of conciliar decrees that have since proven not to 
correspond to the intention of the fathers of the council. 


Two other characteristics of Catholic theology, from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth century, are noteworthy. First, despite intramural dif- 
ferences between various schools, the systematic treatment of theologi- 
cal themes was remarkably alike. Second, Catholic theological circles 
showed little sensitivity to the limitations of the scholastic methodology. 
On the contrary, they displayed excessive optimism concerning their 
basically uniform treatment of all aspects of the revealed truth. The 
sacramental theology of the last four centuries is a good example of this. 


However, the history of theology makes clear that theological reflec- 
tion is always conditioned by a variety of cultural and historical cir- 
cumstances. At one time, the questions provoked by a particular 
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religious experience may so highlight certain aspects of revealed truth 
that others, which previously received attention, are neglected. A new 
age, on the other hand, may rediscover these forgotten truths, make its 
Own special contribution and, at the same time, overlook many valuable 
insights of the immediate past. 


The process of thinking through the meaning of revealed truth has 
not always resulted in new gains on all fronts. Sometimes it has taken 
place at the cost of considerable loss of ground in areas of vital impor- 
tance. But this should not come as a surprise. The principle of intel- 
ligibility in Christian theology is the relationship of one aspect of the 
economy of salvation to all the others. A systematic theology of any of 
the revealed truths, by its very nature, intends to take account of all the 
factors which contribute to the understanding of the single truth under 
analysis. However, it is difficult to imagine that any theologian, or school 
of theology, could command such a grasp of the real content of the 
whole of Christian revelation as to be able to formulate a completely 
satisfactory, contemporary theology of any aspect of this revealed truth. 


The formulation of a theology of the chief rites of the Church is par- 
ticularly difficult. These rites are the expression, in practice, of all that 
goes to make up the life of faith. Hence it is no wonder that the attempts 
of the past to develop a comprehensive exposition of their meaning have 
always failed to reach the desired goal. History teaches us that we must 
not expect too much from the contemporary work of systematic 
theologians. However, history also teaches us that a sacramental theol- 
ogy can be developed which corresponds to the particular spiritual 
needs of an age, provided the theologian is attuned to the cultural and 
historical context and asks the right questions. 


I. 
Salient Features of Scholastic Theology of the 
Sacraments 


The birth of scholastic theology can be traced back to the eleventh- 
century controversy over the relationship of the Eucharistic bread and 
wine to the risen body of Christ. The systematic tracts, “Concerning the 
Body of the Lord,” occasioned by this debate were linked to similar 
treatises on the other “major sacrament,” baptism, in the early twelfth 
century. This nucleus formed the basis of early scholastic systematic 
theology of the sacraments. The introduction, “Concerning the Sacra- 
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ments in General,” gathered together principles that could be applied to 
all sacraments. In this latter tract theologians attempted to get at the 
heart of the problem: What constitutes a chief rite of the Church? As a 
result of their efforts, this commonly accepted brief description 
emerged: A sacrament is a Sign instituted by Christ to confer the grace 
which it signifies. But the full meaning intended by formulas of this type 
can only be grasped by reading the treatises in which they are found. For 
example, Hugo of St. Victor (d.1141) employs a succinct definition of 
sacrament, set in the context of his particular understanding of the his- 
tory of salvation. He begins with the question: Since sacraments are in- 
tended for human beings, what is the actual situation of humanity in the 
history of salvation? Only by supplying a response to this question could 
he make sense out of the role of sacraments in the life of faith. 


The early scholastics, as well as those of the high scholastic period of 
the thirteenth century, had great powers of synthesis. They used them in 
the attempt to shed more light on the significance of sacraments in rela- 
tion to the whole economy of salvation. These theologians recognized 
that an adequate grasp of the principal rites of the Church could only be 
achieved by situating them within God’s activity in history, and in rela- 
tion to the human condition of sinfulness. Above all, the sacraments had 
to be linked to the incarnation and life of Jesus Christ, as well as to the 
Church of which he is the Head. 


Sacraments were understood as “efficacious signs of grace,” a con- 
cept derived from the liturgical experience of being graced. They were 
treasured as the outstanding medium by which the Father, through 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, bestows and deepens the new life of faith. 
However, another part of the whole tradition, grounded in the same 
liturgical experience, teaches that sacraments are efficacious in the 
measure of the grateful response of the subjects, made possible by the 
gift of faith. Consequently, scholastic theology was challenged with the 
task of explaining how the divine initiative and the response of faith 
come together, and are related in the celebration of a sacrament. The 
synthesis, achieved by the twelfth- and thirteenth-century theologians, is 
impressive. Despite its limitations, this systematic theology of the sacra- 


ments was not equaled in the late medieval period, nor in the following 
centuries down to the modern era. 
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We have already mentioned that the doctrinal synthesis of the Coun- 
cil of Trent on the subject of sacraments lacked the fullness of a true 
Systematic treatise. The Reformers had criticized many of the tradition- 
ally unassailable doctrinal positions relating to this aspect of the life of 
faith. Accordingly, Trent was forced to take a stand on several impor- 
tant issues. These included the number of the sacraments instituted by 
Christ, and the relation between sacramental celebrations and the be- 
stowal of the grace signified by them. Post-Reformation Catholic theol- 
Ogy was greatly influenced by the limited doctrinal teaching of Trent 
and, therefore, by the Reformation critique which dictated the subject 
matter of the conciliar decrees. This is not the place to discuss, in detail, 
the neoscholastic theology of the sacraments. Only those peculiar traits 
can be mentioned which determined the more common Catholic under- 
standing of the chief rites of the Church up through the first few 
decades of the twentieth century. 


This school theology describes sacraments by the model of objective 
means of grace, instrumental causes of grace, confided to the Church by 
Christ. While sacraments are portrayed as signs and causes of the grace, 
the sign function is relegated to a marginal place. It serves to distinguish 
one sacrament from the others, and to awaken in the recipient the ap- 
propriate response to the particular grace offered in each sacrament. 
Hence the problem of explaining how sacraments cause grace is situated 
at the level of an analogy with instruments of art, and not with that of the 
instrumentality of signs. Within this conceptual framework no consensus 
was possible, among Catholic theologians, on the subject of causality of 
sacraments; for theological reflection on the “physical causality” of 
sacraments turned to philosophical principles far removed from the 
concrete liturgical celebrations. 


The connection between Church and sacraments is also very weak in 
the neoscholastic system. The sacraments are not identified precisely as 
acts of the Church itself, but rather as acts of the minister of Christ. 
Since the minister represents Christ, the head of the Church, he can also 
be said to represent the Church. Here again, as in the case of the 
analysis of the sign and causal functions of the sacraments, this school of 
theology could do no better than establish an extrinsic link between the 
community of believers, as such, and sacraments. In other words, the 
sacraments are depicted as ministerial acts of the priest, who is minister 
of the Church and acts as a representative of Christ in the administra- 
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tion of sacraments. Therefore, sacraments appear to be means of grace 
located within the sphere of the Church, but not precisely acts of the 
Church. 


It is especially noteworthy that this theology treats the sacraments al- 
most exclusively from the standpoint of their mystery dimension, that is, 
under the aspect of the divine movement toward believers. The anabatic 
dimension, the aspect of worship or the movement of the liturgical as- 
sembly toward God, is confined to the liturgical prayer and symbolic ac- 
tion surrounding the “essential sacramental gestures and the accom- 
panying formulas.” 


Typically, this theology only affords a marginal consideration of the 
role of Christ, his activity in the liturgy, except in the case of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. Even less attention is paid to the role of the Holy 
Spirit. The latter characteristic 1s due to the traditional Catholic scholas- 
tic teaching that the sanctifying work of the Trinity is common to all 
three persons, except for the case of the incarnation in which the 
humanity of Jesus is assumed by the Word in hypostatic union. The texts 
of Scripture as well as the teachings of the Fathers of the Church which 
speak of the sanctifying work of the Spirit, are interpreted to mean that 
the Spirit is sanctifier only by way of “appropriation,” that is to say, be- 
cause the work of sanctification accords with the name “spirit.” 


The absence of pneumatology, the theology of the Holy Spirit, in 
Western systematic theology had a profound influence on the under- 
standing of the nature of sacramental grace. Nevertheless, other presup- 
positions more directly contributed to an infra-personal concept of this 
reality. Sacramental grace, the grace proper to each sacrament, is con- 
ceived in neoscholasticism as including sanctifying grace. This latter 
grace, a supernatural entity, is described as a divinely bestowed disposi- 
tion that qualifies the recipient of the sacrament for union with un- 
created grace, that is, the indwelling Trinity. After the Council of Trent, 
Catholic theology, following the lead of an earlier tendency, developed 
the distinction between created grace (supernatural elevating grace) and 
uncreated grace (God’s self-communication). This was done in such a 
way that a certain disjunction was either postulated or presupposed be- 
tween the two realities of grace. In other words, the simultaneous 
presence of both graces in the soul of the just person was considered to 
be a fact. However, absolutely speaking, the presence of the dispositive 
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grace did not imply the presence of the uncreated grace. Rather, the un- 
created grace was perceived as more or less the complement of the 
created grace. 


II. 
Twentieth Century Catholic Theology of the 
Sacraments 


Twentieth-century Catholic theology continues to recognize the valu- 
able contributions of the scholastic treatises on principles of sacramen- 
tal theology. At the same time, modern scholarly researches in the fields 
of biblical exegesis, history of dogma, liturgy, systematic theology, and 
the human sciences have brought to light the limitations of this theologi- 
cal synthesis. They have demonstrated the need for a thorough rethink- 
ing of the traditional outlook. Some of the major contributions to the 
renewal of sacramental theology made prior to, or shortly after, the 
completion of the Second Vatican Council, are described below. 


A.Grace 

Neoscholasticism conceives humanity as coming forth from God in 
an act of creation, a purely gratuitous gift. As created being, humanity is 
ordered to a destiny that corresponds to its corporeal and spiritual per- 
fections. This humanity could have been granted the fate of an eternal, 
natural bliss, without frustrating the act of God by which it was created. 
However God intervened, in a second act, to confer on humanity a su- 
pernatural finality. To accomplish this, God bestowed a created grace as 
an addition. Thereby humanity was elevated to a new level of existence, 
disposed for a participation in the divine life of the Trinity. 


Both the so-called conservative and progressive wings of modem 
Catholic theology severely criticize this theological outlook, insofar as it 
postulates the real existence of humanity, closed in on itself and granted 
a natural finality. The idea that humanity ever existed in a state of pure 
nature, and had a corresponding nature destiny, is reckoned to be with- 
out historical foundation. This does not mean, however, that the super- 
natural destiny of humanity corresponds to the exigencies of human na- 
ture as such. It does mean that God determined created humanity from 
the outset, by a purely gratuitous act, for a fate that transcends the 
human condition. Consequently, recent Catholic theology affirms that 
grace, by which humanity is elevated to a supernatural destiny, was con- 
ferred from the beginning of the existence of humanity. This divine 
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grace, the self-communication of God, in the Spirit, is always and 
everywhere present to human beings, orientating them toward personal 
communion with the divine Trinity. Grace-events, which occur at 
definite moments in time and space, are instances of the acceptance of 
God’s self-communication by the historical, free acts of human beings. 
From this point of view, actual graces are explained as the dynamic 
aspect of the divine saving presence seeking to evoke the free response 
of humankind. These actual graces are called “only sufficient” insofar as 
they meet with rejection on the part of the free person. They are called 
"efficacious" insofar as they meet with acceptance. In other words, actual 
graces are not described as “sufficient” or “efficacious” from the view- 
point of the divine initiative, but from the standpoint of the openness of 
the human person to God’s loving invitation. 


The modern Catholic understanding of grace, an instance of the 
recovery of a neglected or forgotten truth, has important consequences 
for the theology of the grace-event of the sacramental celebrations. 
Sacraments do not appear to be isolated instances of God’s saving ac- 
tions in space and time. Rather, they are understood as special moments 
of an activity occurring always and everywhere, when human beings 
respond to God in accord with their understanding of the true meaning 
of their existence. Sacraments supply the special context in which God’s 
self communication can be more fully accepted. 


B. Faith and Sacraments 


Neoscholastic theology describes sacramental celebrations as events 
in which something is offered for consumption to more or less passive 
subjects. The sacrament is “administered” by the presiding minister to 
the “recipient.” The necessary conditions for a fruitful reception of the 
Sacrament, by an apt subject, are the intention to receive the grace sig- 
nified and the habitual dispositions which correspond to the purpose of 
the particular sacrament. Thus the subject of a sacrament is depicted as 
having less than an active role in the communication of grace. 


The rethinking of the relationship between faith and sacrament has 
led in modern times to a more personalistic approach to the “recipient” 
of a sacrament. It is now more clearly seen that the active response of 
the subject is an intregral part of the liturgical action. On it depends the 
grace-event of the celebration. In other words, the personal offer of 
grace by the Father, through Christ in the Spirit, requires a correspond- 
ing personal response on the part of the adult subject. This way Of ex- 
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plaining the matter of efficacy of the sacraments corresponds to the 
orientation of the whole liturgical tradition. Moreover it offsets a pos- 
sible misunderstanding that sacraments automatically confer grace on 
those who are habitually disposed to receive that grace. 


C. Church and Sacraments 

The modern stress on the importance of the active participation of 
the subjects of sacramental celebrations has contributed to a new view 
of the relationship between Church and sacraments. In the neoscholas- 
tic outlook, sacraments are seen as special gifts confided to the Church 
and administered by the qualified minister in the name of Christ. More 
precisely, they are described as acts of the competent representative of 
Christ, which take place within the Church. Consequently, the Church is 
understood to be the dispenser of sacraments, through its ministers who 
are authorized by Christ. From this point of view, it is not altogether 
clear why sacraments, absolutely speaking, could not have been entrust- 
ed to some other institution. 


Modern Catholic theology provides the reason why sacraments can 
only be celebrated in the Church. Returning to the patristic under- 
standing of the relation between Church and sacraments, Catholic the- 
ology has recovered the truth that sacraments are acts of the Church it- 
self, not merely acts which, by Christ’s will, take place only in the 
Church. The Church can be said to dispense sacraments. But this means 
that these celebrations are acts by which the Church actualizes itself as 
agent of Christ. In short, sacraments are acts that flow from the very na- 
ture of the Church. 


D. Christ 

Modern Catholic theology has brought to the foreground, in a new 
way, the central message of the Christian tradition: the permanent, ac- 
tive presence of the risen Lord and his saving work in the whole scope 
of the life of the Church. Neoscholastic theology stressed the personal 
presence and activity of Christ in the celebration of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, with special attention given to Christ’s unique mode of 
presence in the Eucharistic species. Current Catholic theology displays 
a greater awareness of the personal and active presence of Christ in all 
liturgical activity. The recovery of this neglected truth has brought with 
it a new consciousness of the mystery dimension of each and every 
aspect of a liturgical celebration. Christ’s active presence is associated 
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not only with the essential kernel of a sacramental celebration. Rather 
the surrounding liturgical prayers and symbolic actions, the scriptural 
readings and homily, are all more consciously valued as complementary 
ways in which the Lord communicates with his Church. 


E. Holy Spirit 


The teaching about the active role of Christ in the whole of the litur- 
gical celebrations of the Church is complemented by the growing con- 
cern of Catholic theology to work out a better explanation of the role of 
the Holy Spirit in the liturgy. It is commonly recognized that one of the 
main tasks of sacramental theology is the rethinking of the implications 
of the patristic teaching about the personal mission of the Spirit to the 
Church, and the consequences that follow for the theology of the sacra- 
ments. 


As yet the pneumatological dimension of the sacraments has received 
only marginal attention in Catholic theology. This is easily demonstrated 
by a perusal of the table of contents of recent contributions. With 
notable exceptions, references to the Holy Spirit are incidental. Only in- 
frequently is the attempt made to integrate the missions of both the 
Word and the Holy Spirit into a sacramental theology in a systematic 
way. 


F. Human Sciences 


Especially since the Second Vatican Council, a growing interest has 
been manifested by Catholic theologians in the potential of the human 
sciences to contribute to a modern theology of liturgy. There seems to 
be a general awareness of the importance of employing, at every stage of 
theological reflection on sacraments, the findings of these disciplines on 
the subject of symbolic activity, ritual conduct, conditions for the ex- 
perience of transcendence, and the role of celebration in human life. 


All the more recent insights described above provide the basis for a 
new systematic approach to Christian liturgy and, in particular, to the 
chief rites of the Church. There is need of a new version of the old 
scholastic De sacramentis in genere. Partial syntheses by theologians of 
the first rank have provided valuable contributions toward this goal. But 
they are often substituted by less gifted disciples for the more compre- 
hensive, if imperfect, scholastic treatises. There is even a surprisingly 
common tendency to use one word to describe the nature of a sacra- 
ment, which is favored by some influential theologians, to express a par- 
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result in the cult of certain theses, which foster an even narrower under- 
standing of sacraments than that of neoscholasticism; the second con- 
tributes to the nurturing of a form of nominalism even worse than that of 
late scholasticism. 


III. 
Second Vatican Council! 


The Second Vatican Council was strongly influenced by the solid 
gains of modern liturgical scholars and systematic theologians, and it at- 
tempted to integrate many of these contributions within its doctrinal ap- 
proach to the liturgy. The Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy 
(Sacrosanctum Concilium) refers to the relationship between the 
participants’ faith and the fixed liturgical forms of expression of this 
faith in such a way as to challenge theologians to think more deeply 
about the intimate relation between faith and sacraments (59). The 
Church is described as a sacramental reality (26). Hence the Church’s 
relation to the sacraments is placed in a new light. The Dogmatic Con- 
Stitution on the Church (Lumen gentium) develops more fully the con- 
cept of the sacramental nature of the Church (1; 48). This constitution 
introduces the profound notion that the Church is not only made by the 
sacraments but also makes the sacraments (26; 11). 


Sacrosanctum Concilium repeatedly mentions the importance of the 
active participation of the whole liturgical assembly, priest and laity (11; 
14; 27; 48; 50). It points out that the implementation of this ideal can 
only be realized through personal communication among the par- 
ticipants. Employing the language and principles of the science of com- 
munication, the constitution emphasizes the need for understandable 
rites (34; 72) and linguistic exchange (36; 54). In this way human com- 
munication is identified as pertaining to the essence of Christian liturgy. 


The constitution on the liturgy affords an insight into the relationship 
between what the community does and what God does in liturgical 
celebrations. The communication between the human participants of 
the liturgy has a depth dimension, known only by faith. At this deeper 
level, an exchange takes place between God and his people: “For in the 
liturgy God speaks to his people, and Christ is still proclaiming his 
gospel. And the people reply to God by song and prayer” (33). In short, 
the liturgical expression of the faith of the Church is construed as an ap- 
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peal of God, in Christ, to the liturgical assembly. This is understandable 
because of the nature of the liturgy. The Spirit inspires the Church to ex- 
press its life of faith in fixed forms that correspond to the very content of 
the life of faith: the self-communication of the Father, through Christ, in 
the Holy Spirit. 


The liturgical celebration is a response of faith of the community to 
the inner-word of faith. This response to the hidden self-communication 
of God, which is experienced in the depth of the existence of believers, 
is prayer. But this prayer is made in union with Christ who, in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, is the source of the prayer of faith. Christ, in the 
power of the Spirit, is the source of the real communication between the 
liturgical assembly and the Father of all. 


Sacrosanctum Concilium refers to the active presence of Christ and 
his saving mysteries in the Church, “especially in her liturgical celebra- 
tions” (7). The risen Lord is described as the chief speaker and actor of 
the liturgical assembly, who communicates with his members through 
the expression of the faith of the Church of which he, in the Spirit, is the 
vital source. As a result, the faithful are aroused and made capable of in- 
teracting with the Lord, of addressing the Father through the one medi- 
ator between God and humankind. 


The idea that the liturgy is the expression of the faith of the Church is 
well expressed in a passage of the constitution that links faith to the 
chief rites of the Church. It is said of the seven sacraments that “They 
not only presuppose the faith, but through words and things also nourish 
it, strengthen it and express it” (59). This outlook furnishes the basis for 
understanding the formulas of the essential sacramental rites, the so- 
called forms of the sacraments (forma sacramentorum), as primarily a 
prayer. Thus a relatively new concept of the dynamics of sacramental 
celebrations, new at least for scholastic theology, is made available. In 
this perspective, the essential sacramental gestures and formulas are not 
interpreted exclusively as signifying a movement from God to the sub- 
jects of the celebration. Rather, they point also, and in the first place, to 
the movement of the liturgical assembly toward God. 


This brief description of some of the contributions of Vatican II to- 
ward the reformulation of a new theology of the sacraments may serve to 
indicate the overall approach of the council itself. The council refrained 
from issuing dogmatic definitions, while seeking to grasp the meaning of 
the liturgy, under all its aspects, from a pastoral point of view. Conse- 
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quently, the conciliar reflection on the liturgy begins with the liturgy it- 
self. This approach enabled the Sacrosanctum Concilium to speak more 
concretely about the immediate subject of the liturgical celebration. An 
opening was provided for a corrective to the neoscholastic concept of 
the subject of liturgy. 


In traditional Catholic school theology, the immediate subject of the 
liturgy includes the holy members of the Church throughout the world 
who unite themselves with the presiding minister by their intention. Cur- 
rently, Catholic theologians seems to be more open to the idea that the 
holy members of the Church are correctly seen as implicated only. 
mediately in the concrete liturgies of the universal Church, through the 
prayer which they make for the strengthening of the faith of each liturgi- 
cal assembly. This point of view seems to correspond best to the whole 
tradition of the East and West, which identifies the direct subject of the 
liturgy as the local assembly of believers. 


IV. 
The Relationship Among the Four Sections of 
This Book 


The proven contributions of modern Catholic scholarship to the 
theology of liturgy, and the orientation of Vatican II on the same sub- 
ject, provide a valuable blueprint for the work of constructing a new sys- 
tematic theology of liturgy. Some of the more important elements that 
must be integrated into this synthesis are elaborated in the following 
chapters. 


Chapter 2, which also serves an introductory function, completes 
Part I. It describes contributions of the human sciences to the under- 
standing and practice of Christian worship. Part II situates the liturgy 
within the broader context of the history of salvation (Ch. 3), and the 
relation between divine revelation and the experience of transcendence 
(Ch. 4). The concluding chapter treats the role of liturgy in the whole of 
the life of faith (Ch. 5). Part III contains a systematic theology of liturgy, 
grounded on a theology of the economic Trinity (Chs. 6-12). Part IV 
provides a systematic treatment of principles of sacramental theology, 
with special reference to traditional theological problems linked to the 
seven sacraments (Chs. 13-19). 
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Chapter 2 
Human Sciences and 
Sacramental Theology 


Catholic theology assumes that the final arbiter in the matter of inter- 
pretation of the meaning of liturgical activity of the Church is the under- 
standing of the Church, based on the knowledge of faith. The global 
perception of the life of faith, which impregnates and structures the lives 
of believers, gives rise to the interpretation of liturgy. Those who have 
the office of teaching in the Church have the chief responsibility for 
articulating this understanding. Guided by the Holy Spirit, the teaching 
office formulates the conviction of believers. This teaching, given in the 
form of solemn definitions intended to evoke the unqualified assent of 
members of the Church, always tends toward the full expression of the 
truth about the aspect of the liturgy under consideration. Catholic theol- 
ogy takes for granted that such statements furnish a true perspective on 
the mystery of the liturgy. Hence it is axiomatic, for Catholic theo- 
logians, that the interpretation of liturgy is logically irreducible beyond 
that given by the community of faith, aspects of which are sometimes 
proposed in the form of solemn dogmas. However, this does not mean 
that the sciences, which study the human being under all the modalities 
of human existence, are incapable of contributing significantly to the 
fuller practice of the Christian liturgy. 
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Christian liturgy has a depth dimension, graspable only through the 
knowledge of faith. On the other hand, liturgy is an activity of the earthly 
Church, living under the laws of historical, human existence. Human 
sciences can contribute to the clarification of those presuppositions for 
an effective celebration of the earthly liturgy, which comes under the 
laws governing the existence and growth of human communities. These 
sciences can also provide information about the role of liturgy in the 
event of personal communication between the saving God and the com- 
munity of believers. 


Human sciences base their findings on the objective evidence which 
they are able to measure by their particular methods. They analyze the 
human side of the liturgy, leaving the question open about the truth of 
faith’s claim to a transcendent dimension. The data that these sciences 
furnish to the theologian is indispensable for a realistic approach to 
liturgy. Only by taking account of the laws that govern effective human 
communication, in the sphere of celebrations of the communal life of 
stable communities, can the temptation to construct an esoteric theology 
of worship be avoided. There is always the danger of a tendency to iso- 
late liturgical practice from the so-called profane sphere of human exist- 
ence, and even from the religious sphere of Christian daily life. 


God communicates with his people in and through history, in and 
through historical forms of human communication. The human sciences 
analyze the laws governing this communication. They furnish data, 
which should accompany and support theological reflection at each 
stage of its progress in the interpretation of liturgy. Some of the con- 


tributions of these sciences to the theology of liturgy are described be- 
low. 


I. Modern Anthropology i 


Modern anthropology takes as its point of departure the description 
of the human being furnished by phenomenology, that is, the human be- 
ing as it appears to the senses in its moods and presuppositions. From 
this perspective, an understanding of the human person is derived which 
differs considerably from an older view. The human person is no longer 
seen as a kind of self-contained spiritual being that employs the body to 
communicate itself to the world. The idea is abandoned that humankind 
has a twofold nature, in which the spiritual side is able to come into 
operation independently of the corporeal. Rather than conceiving the 
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human being as spirit enclosed in the body, the body is understood to be 
the real symbol of the human spirit. The unity of being between the 
spiritual and corporeal components is such that the human being must 
be described as embodied spirit. As such, the spirit of the human person 
depends on the body for its contact with the world. The spirit does not 
turn by itself, in a second act, to others and things. On the contrary, it is 
by bodily contact that the human spirit is activated to turn itself toward 
the surrounding reality. 


Spirit and body are so intimately united that human development is 
conditioned by their interaction. This exchange affords the possibility of 
progressive development in the areas of consciousness, liberty, and love. 
The human being develops through the exercise of the freedom with 
which it is endowed. But in order to develop, one must go out of oneself 
in a process initiated by bodily contact with surrounding reality. 


As a being of the cosmos, humankind is dependent on the surround- 
ing world of realities for biological and human growth. Human persons 
differ from animals through understanding. But they do not generate 
ideas from themselves alone. For this they are dependent on the power 
of conception, and so are referred to the sensible world. The human 
being has the capacity to react to non-verbal and verbal stimuli. This as- 
sures the comprehension of objects and their correlations. Humans also 
have the linguistic capacity to control and codify information. This ver- 
bal thinking undertakes the analysis of the connections between things 
and their appearances by a series of successive operations. 


In the process of reaching out to the world, the human being con- 
tinually uses words to work with images, or to associate images. But the 
effort to penetrate the meaning of realities runs up against the problem 
of distinguishing, and relating, the variety of the real. Consequently, a 
world of symbols is developed in order to establish connections between 
the plurality, a connection which cannot be seen or touched. 


The world of symbols derives from images, originating in the direct 
perception of external reality. These symbols transcend the purely 
physical data and, at the same time, bestow meaning on it. The symbol 
“man” or “woman” contains characteristics which enable the thinking 
being to apply it to a variety of men and women. These symbols can also 
be referred to other physical beings, which manifest particular traits of 
men or women. 
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The relation between image and word is one of dependence. They al- 
ways belong together and, in turn, are dependent on a specific context. 
The word is provoked by the image, and the image is interpreted by the 
word. The working together of image and word yields a system of sym- 
bols, which enable the thinking human to bestow meaning on the real- 
ities of the cosmos. 


A. Outward and Inward Perception 


So far we have pointed out the fact of the mutual dependence of the 
human spirit and body. But it has also been shown with the same data 
that human beings have the experience of outward and inward percep- 
tion. They experience an outward perception, an outward seeing and 
hearing. But there is also the inward perception, an inward seeing and 
hearing, which enables the creation of a world of symbols. The inward 
seeing and hearing corresponds to the outward seeing and hearing. The 
outward perception remains at the surface of things; the inward pen- 
etrates to the depth of realities in varying degrees. Consequently, there 
is also a way of speaking which remains at a superficial level, and an- 
other way of speaking which opens up the depth dimension of reality for 
those who have the capacity to hear the message. 


All human beings have the experience that what is essential is seen 
with the heart, and is not perceived merely with the eye. What is seen at 
first glance has a deeper meaning not yet revealed. The coupling and 
crossing of the outward and inward, at play in perception and speaking, 
reveal the essential structure of the human: embodied spirit. Because of 
this structure, humans are able to penetrate beyond the superficial, to 
make connections between things and establish meaning. This structure 
is the ground for what is called authentic human communication, com- 
munication in which meaning is exchanged between people through 
bodily contact. In this process, the human body’s role cannot be ade- 
quately described as the instrument by which the human spirit moves 
out to the world of persons and things, dependent only on its own dyna- 
mism. Rather the body is best described as a real symbol, 


1. Body as Real Symbol 


The original Greek word symbolon, in its verbal form, means “to 
throw together.” Initially the noun signified a sign of recognition be- 
tween two person: Two broken pieces of a coin, for example, when 
joined together, produce a whole, indicative of some form of relation be- 
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tween the possessors. The term “real symbol,” can be used in contradis- 
tinction to a particular understanding of sign. From this point of view, a 
sign signifies a reality with which it is not joined in unity of being. In 
Other words, there is no complete correspondence between being and 
meaning, so that the distance between the signifying and signified reality 
is not fully overcome. For example, signs of peace between nations can 
exist, but this does not guarantee the reality of peaceful coexistence. The 
term real symbol, however, is used where unity of being exists between 
the signifying and signified reality. A symbol of this type is given where 
there is unity of being between matter and spirit. Man, embodied spirit, 
represents an instance where the body is real symbol of the whole per- 
son. According to Catholic traditional belief, another example is the 
eucharistic species, the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. 


The human way of existence is corporeal. Through the body, the 
human being gains consciousness of self as a being in the world, and in 
relation to others and the things of the cosmos. The body is the most 
Original manifestation of the person to self, and the source of self- 
knowledge. However, as the original symbol of the human being, the 
body is not static. It is caught up in a process of growth. The body is not 
only the most original epiphany of human beings, the most immediate 
way by which they are revealed to themselves and to others. The body is 
also the primordial act of the human, by which self-knowledge is 
generated. 


From the moment of birth, the body begins to grow. Eventually, it 
waxes, wanes, and succumbs. In this biological process the body is a 
realizing sign: It corporealizes, realizes, and so signifies the mystery of 
the human person. In this process, one moment is not simply like 
another. There are special junctures of the biological life, which become 
new sources of self-knowledge.” There are situations of the biological 
life in which the whole of human existence is condensed, where past and 
present, the meaning and non-meaning of human existence are at issue. 
Here human beings are referred symbolically beyond themselves. Such 
junctures are puberty, sickness, the infirmity of old age. They reveal that 
the human person is an open question to which no ready answer can be 
given. In such situations, humans experience themselves as referred 
beyond themselves to some mysterious finality, which remains un- 
disclosed. Along with the experience of being unable to extricate oneself 
from the concrete situation of crisis, there is also that of being a free 
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being able to assume a stance concerning the meaning and direction of 
one’s life. 


The situations described above can be called “boundary situations”? 
because, despite the freedom of the human being to make changes and 
to manipulate things and other people, this particular kind reveals one’s 
inability to control one’s own destiny. These situations, which cannot be 
manipulated but must be accepted and endured, manifest the finitude of 
the human being, and so raise the question about the meaning of life. 


The biological junctures are potentially symbolic. But for them to be- 
come symbols, there is needed intentionality: a spiritual, conscious ac- 
tivity. They become symbols when the person does not ignore them. To 
the extent that one recognizes their significance, these situations become 
sources of self-knowledge. There are also analogous situations in the 
sphere of social life. The call to make a decision about the course of 
one’s adult life, or about coming to the aid of others who make uncondi- 
tional demands in their absolute need, cannot be manipulated. These 
situations can be set aside, ignored for a time, but they remain, and call 
for a human response. How is one to answer? 


We owe the experiences mentioned above to our human condition. 
Our human spirit penetrates the biological and social situations of crisis 
in which we find ourselves, and seeks to clothe them with meaning. 
However the search for meaning is never conducted in isolation from 
one’s social context. 


2. The Human Being as Being of History 


The boundary situations in which humans find themselves call for a 
response about the meaning of life. But they are not experienced in a 
vacuum. For the normal human being belongs to a community in which 
such situations are already given interpretations. The fundamental, com- 
mon situations of human existence, of the biological and social order, 
occur in a context of traditional interpretation. Human existence is 
mediated in and through human history, or, more precisely, the meaning 


of human existence, under all its aspects, is mediated through the tradi- 
tion of a human community. 


The society in which we live provides us with a word, a timely word, 
which interprets these situations, and which includes or excludes dif- 
ferent possibilities of meaning and choice. Here the word exercises its 
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most original function. Evoked by the situation, the word of tradition il- 
lumines it and qualifies it. The word does not merely give information. It 
enlightens the human situation and thereby furnishes the key to the 
response that must be made in order that one can give meaning and 
direction to one’s life. 


In short, the timely word, the word spoken at the right time, deter- 
mines the meaning of a boundary situation. Furthermore, the word not 
only has the power to shed light on a given situation of crisis, it can also 
create and change a situation. Through the word spoken at the right 
time, a present historical context, without apparent eventful potential, 
can become a human situation which calls for a decision. 


This consideration of the relation between word and human situation 
enables us to appreciate the solid anthropological grounding of the 
Christian sacraments. Sacramental rites employ doxological and rhetori- 
cal language, enriched by images drawn from a variety of spheres of 
human life. Together with symbolic actions, these forms of verbal ex- 
pression signify a human and social situation. At the same time, the 
word announces that God’s saving presence is to be found in these 
situations, and how the participants of the celebration should respond. 
In this type of activity, a particular human situation is no longer referred 
to an undetermined, impersonal, and dark transcendence, but to God’s 
love. The situation is proclaimed to be filled with God’s presence, and 
the participants are instructed about the appropriate response. 


The foregoing insight into the relationship of mutual dependence be- 
tween word and palpable human situations which call for decision, al- 
lows us to view the sacraments in an analogous way. However, caution 
should be exercised when it is a question of identifying analogies, drawn 
from daily life, which can be applied to shed light on events of the life of 
faith. Walter Kasper, dependent on Gerhard Ebeling’s explanation of 
the relation between word and human situation” that was given above, 
applies it to the sacraments. He concludes that sacraments represent 
human primordinal situations, and make them, through the word, situa- 
tions of salvation, times of grace and signs of God’s grace for believers. 


This approach cannot be faulted insofar as it identifies a possible 
analogy taken from the world of daily life, which is applicable to 
sacramental celebrations. But the analogy is weak. Lurking behind 
Kasper’s analysis is a concept of sacramental word too closely identified 
with the preaching of the word of God. The difference between the two 
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instances of word of God is not sufficiently appreciated. If, following 
Karl Rahner’s description, we can speak of the sacramental word as the 
highest instance of the word of God spoken in the Church, there still 
remains the question: What is the nature of the sacramental word, which 
gives it this peculiar status? Scholastic theology could easily agree with 
Rahner’s explanation, assumed by Kasper, that the sacramental word 
has this peculiarity because it is a word spoken by the Church, organ of 
salvation, in favor of the individual in special situations of the life of 
faith. For scholastic theology tends to view the essential symbolic ges- 
ture and formula of the sacraments as having an exclusively katabatic, or 
downward, direction, from God to the recipient. 


If we remain with Kasper’s analogy, the impression is given that the 
sacramental word has the exclusive function of interpreting how the in- 
dividual is to respond to the human and social situation, which calls for 
the decision of faith. The preaching of the word of God has the function 
of providing instruction about the way in which one is to respond to God 
in the variety of human situations in order to live a life conformed to the 
gospel. The sacramental word, by its very nature, also has the function of 
orientation, that is, it supplies instruction about the appropriate 
response to the human situation that is being celebrated in favor of a 
subject. But the sacramental word is essentially a prayer addressed to the 
Father, through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit, made by the community 
of faith on behalf of the subject of the sacrament. In the case of the adult 
subject, it is presupposed that previous instruction has led to the request 
for the sacrament. We will return to this subject later on. For now it suf- 
fices to note that it is ultimately a theology of prayer which determines 
the depth of meaning of the sacramental word. 


B. Efficacy of Human Engagement 


Under the general theme of anthropology, it is worth noting another 
consideration that sheds some light on the dynamics of sacramental 
celebrations. The experience of love, beauty, truth, etc. is conditioned by 
truly human activity, the engagement of the whole person. Such engage- 
ments lead to a humanizing experience, the depth of which is measured 
by the intensity of the human involvement. But the experience of truly 
human values does not find its most profound source in the human 
engagement itself. The human engagement does not simply create the 
experience by itself. Rather the experience is mediated through the en- 
counter with what is of human value. The experience comes as a gift. 
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The human activity, through the dispositions accompanying it, makes 
possible the occurrence of the humanizing event. 


This observation has an important application in sacramental theol- 
ogy. In the liturgical action a human engagement of faith takes place 
through the ritual action. Likewise, in the same ritual action, a divine in- 
tervention occurs in favor of the participants. But the dynamics of this 
process does not differ from the essential structure of any authentic 
human engagement, which results in the experience of truth, through 
meditative reading of the Scriptures, the experience of the beauty of 
autumn foliage, etc. The law of correspondence between the human 
engagement and the resulting humanizing event is applicable to the mat- 
ter of the conditions necessary for fruitful participation in the sacra- 
ments. 


In sacramental celebrations there is no question of two agencies, 
divine and human, producing an effect by a conjoint action, which is 
greater than the sum of the effects of the two agencies taken separately. 
This concept of “synergism” must be excluded because the human and 
divine agencies do not enter the process as independent partners. On 
the other hand, the two agencies should not be so contrasted with one 
another that the idea of cooperation is given only marginal considera- 
tion. 


In other words, the activity of God and the activity of the subjects of 
sacramental celebrations should not be conceived in this way: The 
divine activity gains in intensity in the measure that the human activity in 
faith is impaired, or lessens in intensity in the measure that the human 
engagement increases. This way of conceiving the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments is typical of scholastic theology, which stresses the objective ef- 
ficacy of the sacraments to the neglect of the importance of the active, 
personal engagement of the subjects. In order to grasp the presupposi- 
tions for a fruitful engagement in a sacramental celebration, one that 
results in the event of communication of the grace signified, it is useful 
to introduce the concept of the correspondence between authentic 
human engagement with the world of persons and things, and the 
humanizing event that follows and is perceived as a gift. For, in the case 
of sacramental celebrations, there is the matter of human engagement, 
albeit an engagement of the life of faith. Therefore, the effect that fol- 
lows is measured by the intensity of the involvement of the participants 
of the liturgical activity. 
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C. Symbolic Perception 


Symbolic perception, the ability to penetrate beyond the superficial 
appearances of reality, is essential for the living of a fully human life. All 
the more does this power serve an irreplaceable function in the life of 
the Church, especially in corporate worship. It is axiomatic that the 
Church exists in a community to the extent that the members perceive 
God’s presence in the midst of the liturgical assembly. For the com- 
munal response to God’s hidden address, the prayer of faith, is constitu- 
tive of the community of faith. If the community does not pray, it does 
not believe in the One who has called it to be church, and cannot be 
called the church of God. 


The symbolic language and gestures of liturgy are calculated to ap- 
peal to the symbolic perception of the participants, to enable them to 
perceive Christ’s saving presence, to arouse them to engage themselves 
in, with, and through Christ in the worship of the Father of all. Those 
who are conditioned to perceive the concrete world as symbol of 
transcendence and of the transcendent God himself, find in the ritual 
celebrations of the Church an important’ opportunity to share in the 
mystery of the community’s life in Christ. 


However, this modern industrial age has been conditioned to think of 
the real world as that which can be verified by instruments of measure- 
ment under human control. To the extent that this has become a 
habitual disposition, it becomes increasingly difficult to perceive the ex- 
ternal world as a sign of non-measurable reality over which human 
beings have no control. Correlatively, there reigns the suspicion about 
all experience of transcendent reality. 


There is some truth to the often heard saying that modern tech- 
nological humans are conditioned to define the reality around them in 
terms of objects in themselves, that is, as that which is measurable and 
can be manipulated. The meaning of the world that lies beyond its im- 
mediate usefulness tends to be overlooked. The old biblical and patristic 
idea, that all creation is through the Word of God and bears the mark of 
truth, is in the Spirit of God and bears the quality of goodness, is largely 
neglected. The notion that all reality has been given meaning by God, 
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and is a medium of encounter with God, has given way to the conviction 
that it is up to humankind to give meaning to the world. 


The loss of perception of the multidimensional levels of reality has its 
effect on the quality of Christian involvement in the liturgy. To the ex- 
tent that the community lacks the power of inward perception, a serious 
pastoral problem exists. What can the human sciences be expected to 
contribute to remedy this situation? 


1, Psychology and Sociology 


We can begin a response to this question with a brief description of 
what can be expected from psychology and sociology. These thematic 
sciences provide information about techniques, based on statistically 
calculated laws. Psychology investigates how symbols are formed and 
function in the psychic life of individuals and groups. This discipline ex- 
plains how symbols are linked to fundamental needs of the human 
being, and how their perception can be conditioned. Sociology analyzes 
social institutions and clarifies their role in the social life of humankind. 
This science is concerned with symbols as social institutions. 


Psychology offers many valuable insights on the subject of symbolic. 
competence, the capacity to link traditional symbols with one’s own adult 
personal symbols. The application of the findings of psychology, in this 
matter, to the task of promoting more effective liturgical participation is 
illuminating. It can be shown that a catechesis of the sacraments must 
take into account the modern condition of human existence and its in- 
fluence on the life of faith. Also, concrete contexts are identified, to 
which participants of the liturgy may be expected to respond in a 
religious way. 


Sociological studies commonly define the moods and motivations of 
people in modern industrial civilization as those whose underlying drive 
is toward rational attainment of goals through the individual achieve- 
ments of members, using persons and things as the means. Therefore 
the conclusion is drawn that an alternative disposition is needed, if the 
symbolic dimension of reality is to be experienced. This disposition is 
described as appreciative consciousness: the ability to experience some- 
thing or someone in itself. The development of this ability, which orien- 
tates humankind toward the mysterious dimensions of life, obviously re- 
quires the development of the attitude and practice of contemplation. 
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Sociological research has called attention to the modern experience 
of transcendence associated especially with the common sharing of the 
human condition. This experience is related more generally to everyday 
situations, and less with extraordinary events and circumstances.’ Above 
all, this experience appears not to be orientated toward the domain of 
official, institutional religion. To the extent that the analysis of 
sociologists is correct, a special challenge is offered to those who must 
take responsibility for promoting effective Christian liturgy. To be effec- 
tive, communal worship must be conducted more consciously as the ac- 
tivity of a community; its relation to concrete daily life must be 
manifested in a more explicit way. 


2. Phenomenology 


While psychology and sociology provide valuable information regard- 
ing the means of promoting effective liturgy, these thematic sciences 
presuppose what has become problematical: the meaningfulness of the 
gospel message, and its liturgical expression for modern people. Phe- 
nomenology has a special contribution to make in this regard. This 
science describes the being of the human person as a whole, in its 
thought, moods, and presuppositions. Phenomenological studies show 
that the experience of the holy belongs to situations in which the ques- 
tion of ultimate meaning is raised. The distinction between the sacred 
and profane is placed at the level of understanding. In other words, 
everything profane has a sacral dimension, if its deepest meaning is pen- 
etrated. The study of those areas in ordinary daily life, where questions 
of meaning are raised, can lead to a sharper view of where experiences 
may grow which enable the modern person to newly articulate the 
names of the holy. 


The data of phenomenology provides a clue to the way in which the 
catechesis of the sacraments might begin. At the outset, there would be 
introduced some reflection on how one relates to oneself, to concrete 
things, and people. Contemplation is needed, which brings the aware- 
ness that life is not only to be lived but pondered. A phenomenological 
introduction to the doctrine of the sacraments is gaining in popularity 
today. The audience may be invited to recall their experiences of the 
depth of meaning in daily happenings. This approach can also take the 
form of the narrative of one’s own discovery of meaning in routine living, 
and the subsequent experience in sacramental celebrations. Through 
this method it is possible to show convincingly that anything can be 
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cognized as a symbol of something transcendent, and even of the tran- 
scendent God himself. In this way a broad experiential basis can be cul- 
tivated, as preparation for the active participation in the liturgy. 


IT. 
The Science of Liturgy and the Human Sciences 


The science of liturgy is concerned with a specific form of communal 
activity of a particular stable community. The problem for the liturgist 
corresponds to the formal object of this science, that is, the Church in- 
sofar as it accepts the saving work of Jesus Christ and responds prayer- 
fully to the Father of all blessings. Consequently, this fundamental ques- 
tion is posed: What form of liturgy enables the worshipping assembly to 
enter into saving dialogue with the God who continually works among 
his people? Since the assembly is composed of individual members, an 
answer to this question entails inquiry about the person who is being 
formed by the liturgy, and the conditions under which the formation is 
realized. At this point the anthropological sciences make their contribu- 
tion. 


Psychology informs us that liturgy is effective to the extent that the 
participants are enabled to make connections between the adult, per- 
sonal symbols through which they carry on their daily lives, and the 
traditional, fixed symbolic expressions of Christian faith. Studies in this 
field also formulate laws that must be taken into account if any form of 
communal activity is to be effective in promoting the life of the stable 
community. Sociological research underscores the need for cultivating 
appreciative consciousness in modern civilization, and provides helpful 
direction toward the development of the alternative disposition to the 
typical moods and motivations of the present technological age. The 
findings of phenomenology are particularly relevant to the promotion of 
liturgical celebrations that make a difference in the lives of believers. 


After the general inquiry about the person who is the subject of the 
liturgy, the liturgist has this further question to answer: What forms of 
liturgical activity are effective for the community of believers as such? 
An adequate response to this question is not possible without 
knowledge of the nature of the Church. This knowledge is gained by 
knowing what the Church has been in the past. Since knowledge of what 
the Church has been in the past derives from what the Church has done 
in the past, it is evident that the study of the history of the Church’s ac- 
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tivity is indispensable for the gaining of knowledge of what the Church 
is. Correspondingly, the history of the liturgy is relevant to the deter- 
mination of what the Church is, and what forms of liturgy can be ex- 
pected to support and develop the life of faith in the modern world. In 
other words, the liturgical life of past generations provides laws of litur- 
gical communication, which enabled Christians to experience God’s sav- 
ing presence and to name God in their response of praise and thanks- 
giving. These laws are applicable to the Church of today. Here we can 
only mention a few examples. 


The Old and New Testaments record the initial and normative en- 
counters of the creature with the God of revelation. These sources pro- 
vide a wealth of information about God’s names, actions and ways of 
speaking, as well as the conditions under which an appropriate response 
can be given. Concrete laws are reflected, apart from which no nearness 
of God is experienced in the public forum. 


The form of address of God to the people, through the mouths of the 
prophets, is one example: “Thus says the Lord, your God.” This cor- 
responds to the statement of the letter of the Council of Jerusalem, 
which was sent to the Christian community at Antioch: “It is the de- 
cision of the Holy Spirit, and ours too...” (Acts 15:28). The Old Testa- 
ment psalms supply many forms of expression of the experience of the 
absence of God which, nevertheless, include petition for God’s help (Ps 
10; 13; 102, etc.). The psalms are particularly useful as models for fash- 
ioning liturgy in the midst of modern society which, itself, experiences 
God as the distant God. 


The Old and New Testament provide material and norms both for 
examining the quality and potential of the renewed liturgy, and for pro- 
moting the experience of God speaking and acting in the midst of the as- 
sembly. Phenomenology, the works of painters, poets, musicians, offer a 
glimpse into those spheres of human life where the experiences are 
nourished which enable the articulation of the names of the ground of 
human existence in a new and more effective way. But even more can be 
learned from the sources of revelation about where God can be dis- 
covered, and how he is to be addressed. 


Above all, the Cross of Jesus Christ, the primary symbol of Christian 
faith, should serve as the model of the liturgical expression of this faith. 
This symbol represents, on the one hand, the inhumanity of human 
beings toward the incarnate Son of God; on the other hand, it represents 
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the victorious love of God for all humanity. It calls under judgment all 
attempts to subordinate the human being to the limited goals of worldly 
power and, at the same time, guarantees the meaning of every activity 
aimed at the removal of whatever contributes to dehumanization of the 
children of God. 


Since liturgy continually announces the liberation of humanity 
through the Cross of Christ, especially in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, the forms of liturgy should be fashioned and celebrated in 
such a way that they contribute to the disclosure of concrete conditions 
of daily life that retard human growth. As celebration of the life of faith, 
liturgy aims at the development of the whole person, a centered-self, 
freed to affirm one’s own inviolable worth and to contribute to the 
human growth of others. The ideal liturgy is one in which the partici- 
pants find the opportunity to play out their resolve to live a life worthy 
of children of God. Where this ideal is approached, the liturgy becomes 
the practiceof that hope, which alone sustains the daily life of faith. 


II. 
Phenomenology of Religious Worship 


Christian liturgy falls under the category of the worldwide 
phenomenon of religious worship, the communal expression of the basic 
interests and value relations of a stable religious community. What is 
commonly called “authentic religious worship” has certain common 
characteristics. This form of expression of social life comes under the 
broader heading of a category of communal activity of social groups of a 
secular character, by which the identity and purpose of the group is rep- 
resented. The latter type of activity is located at what can be called the 
horizontal level of human life. It has a purely functional role to play at 
the level of the human, social reality, and makes no claim to aim at, or 
include, a dimension that transcends the purely human. 


Traits common to the forms of communal activity that represent the 
identity and purpose of a secular or religious group, provide valuable in- 
formation about the origin, structure, meaning and function of Christian 
worship, as well as the laws governing its effectiveness. This theme can 
be presented in various ways. The path chosen here begins with the con- 
cept of culture and the derivative subculture. Then the connection be- 
tween these two realities, and what is called cult, is examined. From 
there we proceed to the analysis of the common characteristics of cult, 
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CULTURE - - - - SUBCULTURE 
Common Traits: CULT CULT 


TheDifferences: SECULAR RELIGIOUS 


as applied to the variety of social groups, and pass on to the question of 
the differences between secular and religious worship. The following 
diagram illustrates how the presentation is organized. 


A. Culture—Subculture 


We have already observed that the human being is a symbol-maker. 
To accomplish the task of distinguishing, identifying, and relating sur- 
rounding reality, a world of symbols is developed. Humans regularly 
employ symbols to bestow meaning on, and to derive it from, the world. 
The capability of symbolization is the presupposition for the possibility 
of human communication and the establishment of social groups. 


Social groups live in what we call a culture. The word culture, accord- 
ing to Vatican Ils Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World, (Gaudium et spes), “refers to all those things which go to the 
refining and developing of man’s diverse mental and physical endow- 


ments” (no.53.2). For our purpose, a more technical definition can be 
cited. 


Culture denotes a historically transmitted pattern of meanings 
embodied in symbols, a system of inherited conceptions, ex- 
pressed in symbolic forms by means of which men communi- 
cate, perpetuate and develop their knowledge and attitude 
toward life. 


A cultural field is constituted by a coherence of images, codes, and 
rites; of rules concerning reading, speech, and conduct, founded on lan- 
guage. This system enables an individual to take a stand in space and 
time in a signifying way, to identify oneself and to realize oneself as in 
the world and as a fellow human being alongside others. All cultures ex- 
press a particular world of meaning, which may not coincide with that of 
certain social groups within the milieu. A dominant culture furnishes 
material for the formation of a differentiated system of rules by which 
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such groups may carry out their common life in a way that corresponds 
to their grasp of reality. These subcultures make a selection from the 
symbolical material at hand, and integrate it into a new synthesis, a cul- 
tural model that governs their style of life. 


B. Cult 


Cultures, or related subcultures, serve as the regulative background 
for specific symbols or symbolic actions, which crystallize the governing 
interests and value relations of a social group. Such basic symbols are 
required for the constitution and preservation of human communities. 
They structure the reality of the experience of the community, make it 
accessible, and establish norms for daily activity. These symbols define 
the community vis-a-vis other groups and enable the members to recog- 
nize one another and to communicate with one another. Above all, the 
worid of meaning peculiar to the community is condensed in them. They 
shed light on everyday reality and its tasks, and provide direction for its 
mastery. These symbols contribute significantly to the uncovering and 
interpretation of situations of routine living which call for decision, if 
human growth is to be realized. Such symbolic expressions of spiritual 
values fall within the category of cult. 


The Indo-European root of the Latin word cultus signifies moving 
oneself around and in. The Latin root has the general meaning of in- 
habitant or cultivate (incola; colere). In the area of worship, cultus refers 
to the homage rendered to the gods. It is employed in modern ecclesias- 
tical language for liturgy (cultus publicus), or private worship (cultus 
privatus). In classical usage cultus has a field of meaning which pertains 
to the properly religious. However, it is extended in modern times to the 
profane sphere of life. It can refer to the value relations of any culture 
or subculture. 


1. Common Characteristics of Cult 


All social groups have forms of ritual behavior, more or less fixed. 
These stable forms of communication, known to all, favor and foster the 
engagement of members and their communication with one another. 
The experience of belonging to the group, of sharing the same goals and 
hopes, is made possible by such institutional behavior. What we have 
described as the cult of social groups displays this ritual shape. It also 
pertains to the type of human activity called celebration. 
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In order to maintain and promote growth, human beings spontane- 
ously turn away from routine living at regular intervals to engage in the 
celebration of life under one or another of its aspects. In this activity or- 
dinary forms of expression of daily life are stylized in order to serve as 
the mirror for the profound realities hidden in day-to-day living. 
Celebrations are intended to bring to the surface of consciousness the 
enduring spiritual realities that support human and humanizing exist- 
ence. These communal events contribute to a better understanding of 
such realities, enable them to be lived in the way peculiar to celebration, 
and thereby influence decisions in daily conduct. Their efficacy is condi- 
tioned by experiential knowledge of what is being celebrated, and the 
experience of what is being celebrated in the ritual activity itself. 


Finally, we should note one last characteristic of the cult of social 
groups, already sufficiently implied in the above description. The 
celebration of the governing interests and value relations of the group 
marks a new beginning; it is generative. A new sense of the unity of the 
group, the sharing of the same goals and hopes, a new resolve to live out 
this social identity day by day, is the effect of this activity. 


2. The Cult of Secular Social Groups 


Stable, secular groups come together at regular intervals, as a means 
of maintaining their identity. Their cohesion is preserved by fixed ritual 
activity, which recalls the original action of persons who founded the or- 
ganization, and which images forth the common day-to-day life of mem- 
bership in the organization. The repetition of the charter, defining the 
limited goals and hopes, and the symbolic actions, expressive of the so- 
cial unity, effect a kind of new beginning. A new joining together of the 
participants takes place, as they become vitally conscious of their oppor- 
tunities and tasks of a practical kind. 


3. The Cult of Religious Societies 


Religious communities live within broader cultural contexts. They 
form subcultures, dependent on the surrounding culture for the for- 
mulation of the particular symbolic field in which their religious lives are 
conducted. The style of life of these communities takes visible form 
through the language and symbols drawn from the surroundings. 
Through a selection of material appropriate to their understanding of 
reality, these communities establish a system of rules for daily life. In a 
further step, this system of rules is further refined, Stylized, and in- 
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tegrated into forms of communal expression of their religious life. The 
resulting ritual forms the unique representation of the basic interests 
and value relations of the society. 


This religious cult cannot be identified with the spontaneity of the 
daily exercise of religion. It highly stylizes a world of meaning and un- 
derstanding of reality, allowing the permanent values that support the 
group to come to the surface, and be lived in a intense way. Religious 
communities need cult. By it they are continually constituted and held 
together. Cult defines a community, sheds light on its tasks, and fur- 
nishes the basis for the interpretation of situations of daily life that call 
for a decision. 


But the forms of religious worship that once satisfied the needs of a 
community may, in the course of time, lose much of their power of com- 
munication. The initial correspondence between the system of rules that 
regulates the daily life of the group and the cultic expression is not 
maintained when the religious subculture undergoes developments due 
to changes in the ambient culture. The evolution of a dominant culture 
affects the understanding of reality. The meaning of language, symbolic 
action and ways of relating between persons is altered. Naturally this has 
an effect on the religious subculture, which must live within a cultural 
milieu. Also new historical situations of the religious community give 
rise to new questions, changing tasks, etc., which contribute to an evolu- 
tion in the community’s self-understanding, and grasp of the meaning of 
all reality. 


The cult of a religious society may remain fixed, as it is passed on to 
succeeding generations. But new cultural and historical situations of the 
community effect changes in the meaning of the cultic expression. Also 
the world of meaning, crystallized in the cultic symbols, is subject to 
change due to new questions, new commitments, etc., which arise from 
the concrete historical situation. 


When a crisis occurs in a culture, it affects the external expression of 
the life of the religious subculture, as well as its understanding of itself 
and the world around. Adjustments are called for, when this situation 
obtains. The preservation of the connection between the world of mean- 
ing constitutive of the community, and its crystallization in the 
community’s basic symbolic activity, so that the link is recognizable to 
all, is of the highest importance. If the correspondence is gradually 
obscured, if the cultic activity no longer communicates effectively, then 
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the community itself is threatened with loss of identity. If the symbolic 
expression of cult, whose function is to establish the identity of the 
group and mediate meaning, is scarcely recognized as such, if the shape 
of meaning of all reality, expressed by cult, is less clearly perceived, then 
the acceptance will be substantially affected. 


a. Functions of Religious Worship? 


Religious worship, in general, may be described as the celebration of 
the transcendent good of the collective life of a community. It formu- 
lates the communal experience of overcoming the negativity of daily life, 
and being able to affirm the good. It is a means of social integration and 
authorization of the social order. It links the insecure constructs of the 
realities of the earthly society to an external and higher reality, the 
divine order. 


From the phenomenological standpoint, three major functions can be 
assigned to religious worship: orientation, expression, and affirmation. 
Forms of corporate worship represent the orientation of a religion. They 
provide instruction about the nature of the world, relations between the 
human and divine, ethical perspectives. Authentic religious worship is a 
medium in which the participants are able toexpress their relationship to 
the divine ground of all being. Ideally, communal worship enables the 
community to shed a variety of bonds of suppression, which prevent the 
freeing experience of being saved. Anxiety and guilt are set aside, and 
unrestricted elevation of the heart and mind takes place. The goal of 
religious worship is the affirmation of the participants in their quest for 
renewal. It aims at overcoming death, serving as medium of healing a sin- 
ful state and broken communion, providing a share in the new life. 


Of course, the effectiveness of religious worship depends on many 
factors. As a means of integration into the social order, all depends on 
the character of the religion, and the measure of its autonomy in a con- 
crete situation. While it can be an articulation of an advanced under- 
standing of human dignity, it can also serve to mask over social injustice 
in the interest of the powerful. Cult enables the community to express its 
religious life to the extent that the cultic verbal and gestural language 
can become the expression of the adult, personal symbols by which the 
participants carry on their daily life. The effectiveness of the function of 
affirmation depends on what “new life” is affirmed, what certainties sup- 
ported, and how reconciliation between the human and divine, and 
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humans among themselves, is understood. Forms of religious worship 
can be feasts of liberation for, or instruments of suppression of, authen- 
tic human development. 


b. Normative Concept of Religious Worship 


From a phenomenological point of view, the uniqueness of religious 
worship lies in the intention to bring to the surface of the lives of the 
community not one or another human value on which human develop- 
ment depends, such as human love, fidelity, or patriotism. Rather, it 
aims at coming into contact with the ground of all reality, God. That is 
what is peculiar about religious worship. The three major functions of 
religious worship considered above pertain to the horizontal dimension 
of the phenomenon, to the affective, social side of an activity which is in- 
timately linked to the whole range of the life of the religious society. 
However, a normative concept of religious worship cannot be limited to 
this aspect. All religious worship has a so-called vertical dimension. It 
aims at being the medium of a new advent of the divine ground of exist- 
ence, which changes all things through its coming. 


The history of religions provides useful data concerning the unique- 
ness Of religious worship. ~ From the beginning of recorded history, the 
human being manifests itself as uncomfortable with its finitude. The 
desire to overcome the basic human condition is displayed in the con- 
struction of a hierarchy of activities, which form a unity and represent a 
value system. With the help of this hierarchy of values, which differ in 
the variety of cultural contexts, humanity secks to rise above the same- 
ness of daily life. Studies in the history of religions show that the search 
to transcend earthly conditions is accompanied by a sense of the 
presence of the numinous, the other-worldly, originating in the ex- 
perience of liberation from the confining conditions of routine living. 
This experience was expressed, from the outset, in the form of symbols, 
myths, and ritual behavior. 


Eventually the archaic experience of the presence of sorne transcen- 
dent reality was rationalized, with the result that it was situated above 
the world of change. Height, the distance above the level of the earth 
where humans normally live, became the symbol of liberation from the 
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human condition and the sphere of participation in the life of the 
numinous. The mountain is identified as the place where the gods dwell. 
This way of thinking is exemplified in the account of the ascent of Moses 
“to the mountain of God” (Exod 24:13). The point of contact between 
the higher and lower worlds, the axis of the world, is imaginatively 
depicted in various ways, of which Jacob’s ladder is one example (Gen 
28:10-22). 


The symbolic way of describing the world of the numinous, and its 
point of contact with the human world, reflects the inability of 
humankind to really penetrate the mysterious ground of all being. At the 
same time, it manifests the awareness that the value of human activity is 
dependent on participation in the world of the numinous. At some un- 
recorded time in human development, this insight led to the view that 
cultic activity is effective to the extent that it repeats, through imitation, 
an action of gods, heroes, etc., which represents a victory over the finite 
possibilities of humanity. The repetition of such an action allows human 
beings to transcend earthly conditions and share in the original victory 
over earthly laws won by a transcendent personality in mythical time. 


Nearly all theologies of ritual activity of world religions are based on 
this fundamental principle: Every religious ritual action that mediates 
salvation has a divine model. Correspondingly, religious communities 
gather together in the hope that their cultic activity will be the medium 
of the advent of the transcendent reality. This ritual activity is the con- 
fession that the community is dependent on higher powers. It announces 
that the community does not possess all truth. It is the practice of the 
hope that the community can learn anew, from the advent of divine truth 
itself, the deepest meaning of human existence. Since religious worship 
announces the advent of the divine that renews the lives of the par- 
ticipants, it says something about the value of human works. The wor- 
shipping assembly is taught that it should not base its expectations on 
human powers, but on that source which alone can give meaning to all 
responsible human effort. In this way religious worship wards off dis- 
couragement based on human failure and the pressure to succeed, and, 
at the same time, reveals new possibilities for daily living. 


The foregoing description of what is unique about religious worship 
must be kept in mind when the attempt is made to construct a normative 
concept of this activity. However it would be a mistake to limit a norma- 
tive concept to this aspect. The affective, social side of worship must not 
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be neglected. If religious cult serves as medium of a divine epiphany, it 
also has other functions. The limiting of religious cult to this one func- 
tion reduces human activity to the exclusive role of serving as organ, or 
instrument, of the advent of the divine. It fosters a theory that places 
worship outside the scope of critical evaluation. A realistic appraisal of 
concrete forms of worship includes an evaluation of their effectiveness 
in promoting the threefold social functions mentioned above. A norma- 
tive concept should furnish the basis for a judgment about the value of 
forms of worship along the lines of the Old Testament prophetic 
Criticism of externalized, heartless religion. 


c. Christian Cult 


The foregoing general remarks about religious worship are ap- 
plicable to Christian liturgy. In the first place, Christian communities do 
not begin at zero-point to create a completely new symbolic field in 
which to live out their life of faith. Rather they draw on elements of the 
surrounding culture in a selective way, fashioning a new synthesis in 
which different meaning is given to the symbolic material regarded as 
appropriate to the Christian subculture. 


The system of rules which organizes the daily life of the Christian 
faith is the visible expression of a mystery, of the new relation between 
God and humanity. This mystery of salvation is represented and realized 
in the spontaneous exercise of concrete, routine living within the Chris- 
tian subculture. In other words, the daily life of the community of faith, 
lived in the variety of persons and events, is sacramental insofar as this 
practice represents and realizes the life of communion with God and 
among the faithful. However, the broader symbolic field of Christian 
daily life is not sufficient to meet the demands of communal expression 
of the community’s self-identity. Hence the system of rules undergoes 
scrutiny in the light of faith. A selection is made from the forms of com- 
munication of daily life with a view to the creation of a ritual expression 
of the life of faith. 


The resulting symbols and symbolic actions are ultimately tied to 
some broad cultural background. They represent cultural goods, filtered 
through the life of faith and put to the service of the community’s wor- 
ship. These basic symbols crystallize the fundamental realities, which 
support the life of faith, in the peculiar way of symbolization. Employed 
in the communal expressions of the liturgy, they have the function of es- 
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tablishing and maintaining Christian identity, and mediating the mean- 
ing by which the community is held together and grows. 


1. The Functions of Christian Worship 


From the point of view of phenomenology, Christian worship is an ac- 
tivity in which the Church manifests and realizes itself in the public 
forum. It is a symbolic communication of the Christian experience 
through the medium of the biblical and ecclesiastical tradition. As 
celebration of the life of freedom from sin, reconciliation with God, and 
communion with those who are in Christ, Christian worship has the 
functions of all authentic forms of religious worship. But its specific 
character raises problems, when it comes to the question of the concrete 
efficacy of the liturgy in the variety of historical and culturally condi- 
tioned situations. 


a. Orientation 


Communal forms of worship have a didactic function. They provide 
direction for daily life. This aspect is especially relevant today because 
the Church lives in a society where Christian values are set aside. 
However, worship is also the place where the historical heritage of the 
Christian expression of faith is met in a living way. This tradition needs 
interpretation. Hence the Church has the task of renewing the liturgy 
constantly, so that a bridge is provided between the biblical and past his- 
tory of the Church and the modern world. This renewal will be success- 
ful to the extent that it is the fruit of a dialogue between past and present 
questions and answers. 


b. Expression 


As symbolic expression of the life of faith, the liturgy employs the rich 
treatures of the past experience of faith. The intention is twofold: 1) to 
supply the best possible means of a corporate response to what God has 
done and is doing for the community through Christ in the Spirit; 2) to 
enable the individual to express a unique prayer of praise, thanksgiving, 
and intercession. But this intention is often frustrated by the inability of 
many modern Christians to engage meaningfully in the gestures and 
speech belonging to another age. This situation offers a special chal- 
lenge to those bearing an official responsibility for the promotion of a 
vital liturgy: the task of providing instruction about inherited rites and, 
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as occasion demands, the creation of new forms of worship more ap- 
propriate to the contemporary needs. 


c. Affirmation 


The goal of Christian worship is the affirmation of believers in their 
quest for the meaning of their existence. Liturgy always proclaims the 
promise of salvation, and liberation from the anxiety and guilt which the 
participants experience in their daily lives. But the message is communi- 
cated through a historically and culturally conditioned form of expres- 
sion of a particular experience of liberation and reconciliation, of salva- 
tion and redemption. Therefore, the question of the capability of the 
traditional forms of liturgy to respond to the needs of new situations of 
life and contexts of experience must be continually raised. 


2. Efficacy of Christian Worship 


We have already noted the peculiar generative efficacy of communal 
celebrations of social groups. All religious communities have an 
analogous set of images of their common life, which are displayed in 
worship, and an analogous efficacy.! Christian worship, in particular, is 
the means by which the community is newly constituted as the Body of 
Christ. This communal activity recalls the original action of Christ and 
his followers, by which the Church was founded and the meaning of 
membership determined. Consequently, it generates a new beginning of 
the community each time it gathers together. But, as with the communal 
expression of the identity of all social groups, the effect is conditioned 
by the active involvement of believers. As communicative activity, the 
Christian liturgy brings to the surface of consciousness of the par- 
ticipants the gifts which are already given with the life of faith: the saving 
presence of God, personal union with Christ in the Church by means of 
the power of the Holy Spirit. But this activity is needed because the 
members of the Church live in and through history and so must con- 
tinually celebrate their common life of faith lest they lose the awareness 
of their identity. 


3. Christian Symbols and Christian Identity 


We have already discussed how the cultic forms of religious com- 
munities communicate the corporate identity. The same holds true for 
the Christian community. The loss of correspondence between the 
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Christian community’s self-understanding and its liturgical expression 
endangers the existence of the community. 


The link between Christian forms of liturgy and the ways in which the 
life of faith is understood and practiced in routine living, is maintained 
by numerous spontaneous adjustments in the different cultural settings 
and historical situations. More substantial changes in forms of worship 
may also be required to preserve the quality of this basic activity of the 
life of faith. But, because of the intimate relation between liturgy and 
daily life, forms of worship should never be changed or corrected over 
the head of surrounding culture. Ritual conduct cannot be simply iden- 
tified with the spontaneity of the daily expression of the life of faith. 
Some detachment is necessary to create ways of expressing the abiding 
spiritual realities undergirding routine living in order that they may be 
lived in a celebrative way. However, innovations introduced without due 
regard to the natural source of liturgical expression, the surrounding 
culture, should not be expected to contribute to liturgical renewal. 


a. Inculturation 


The last remark relates to an important consideration which is receiv- 
ing special attention today. The relation of revelation, Christian life, and 
worship to cultures took on particular significance at Vatican II, as the 
council struggled with the problem of liturgical reform. 


The revelation of God and the various ways of expression of the 
response of humankind to that revelation are necessarily bound to a cul- 
ture. But there exists no overarching, superior culture which transcends 
and, at the same time, includes all other cultures. This fact leads to the 
conclusion that the full reception of Christian faith, conveyed in the 
clothing of one culture, by those of another culture, entails inculturation. 


Inculturation may be described as follows: (It is) the integration 
of the Christian experience of the local church into the culture 
of its people, in such a way that this experience not only expres- 
ses itself in elements of this culture, but becomes a force that 
animates, orientates and innovates this culture so as to create a 
new unity and communion, not only in the culture in question 
but also as an enrichment of the Church universal. 


Incuituration first took place when the gospel was implanted in the 
Palestinian milieu. Later on the faith was received by the surrounding 
peoples and expressed in the dominant culture of the Mediterranean 
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Jands. When the Church had to articulate its life in other ways than that 
of the Hellenistic culture, it could do so only through some specific cul- 
ture. New ways of expressing the faith, suited to different cultures, are 
not merely desirable. Human beings are deeply bound to their cultures, 
which are elements of their identity and personality. Hence incultura- 
tion is a basic requirement for a full life of faith. 


The principle of inculturation of Christian faith is receiving special 
consideration in the so-called third world countries. Long dependent on 
European colonial powers, these nations are now experiencing along 
with political freedom a new self-identity, which includes a rediscovery 
of the values of their own cultures. As the process of inner growth of the 
developing nations continues, questions are raised about the limitations 
of the culturally conditioned versions of Christianity which they have 
received as a European export. 


The Christians of these nations are beginning to pay more attention 
to their native cultures which are interwoven with religious elements 
possessing great significance for Christian life. In many ways, and with 
greater confidence, they are affirming that pluralism of ecclesiastical 
life, based on inculturation, 1s no danger to the unity of faith. Rather it is 
a source of strengthening of this unity, as the lesson of history shows.! 
For inculturation is simply the embedding of the one faith, in a way that 
is connatural and congenial, within the culture of a people, determining 
that people to live the one faith in the best way possible for them. 


Vatican II touched on this subject in Sacrosanctum Concilium. Here 
it is recommended that the liturgy be “adapted170 to the particular 
character and tradition of different peoples and that their cultural 
heritage be taken into account in the process. Regulations for adapta- 
tion were established (37-40). The Decree on Eastern Catholic Churches 
(Orientalium Ecclesiarum) recalls that the different rites, developed on 
the grounds of cultural differences in the course of centuries, are to be 
awarded similar rights and the same honor (2-6). Lumen gentium 
teaches that the universal Church is called from all peoples and that 
particular churches possess characteristic cultural values which are to 
be treasured as an enrichment of the whole body of faithful (13). Above 
all, Gaudium et spes explores the relation between faith and culture (42, 
44, 58 [53,56]). Stress is placed on the fact that the Church is bound to 
no culture, embraces all cultures, and 
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has used in her preaching the discoveries of different cultures 
to spread, and explain, the message of Christ to all nations, to 
probe and more deeply understand it, and to give it better ex- 
pression in liturgical celebrations and in the life of the diver- 
sified community of the faithful (no. 58.2). 


What can be said about religious societies in general, concerning the 
relation between culture and cult, is applicable to the Christian Church 
and its liturgy. The Christian community must live in a cultural milieu, 
and expresses best its life of faith, including worship, in and through ele- 
ments of the native culture. It goes without saying that the process of in- 
culturation is the responsibility of the individual churches and their 
members. For it is a question of expressing their experience of the life of 
faith in a way that is congenial to them. They are the cutting edge at 
which the universal Christian values and the particular cultural riches 
meet. They alone are capable of making the suitable synthesis that could 
provide a genuine contribution to the catholicity of the whole Church. 


b. Human Communication and Liturgy 


The renewed theology of the word of God has had an impact on the 
understanding of the dynamics of the liturgy. Also the ecclesiological in- 
sight that liturgy is the “self-expression of the Church,” as well as the 
christological understanding of liturgy as the medium of encounter with 
Christ, “sacrament of God,” grounds the possibility of rethinking the 
question of the sacramental dimension of Christian worship. Alexandre 
Ganoczy’s book, An Introduction to Catholic Sacramental Theology, pro- 
vides a good example of how the gains in the field of sacramental theol- 
ogy can be fruitfully exploited through a “communications theory” of 
sacraments ` 


A modern theory of communication offers a description of how an 
event of human communication takes place through speech and sym- 
bolic action. When it is integrated into the depth dimension of Christian 
liturgy, it offers the possibility of a better understanding of sacraments 
and, at the same time, provides pastoral norms for a more effective style 
of celebration. 


Ganoczy’s analysis has the advantage of introducing the human di- 
mension into the global vision of the sacramental economy from the out- 
set of his theological reflection on the liturgy. He begins at the level of 
the anthropological character of the human being, along the lines 
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described by the various human sciences which we have considered 
above. Briefly, human beings allow access to themselves by free self- 
communication, through the body. But they communicate through al- 
ready established symbol systems. Through these systems they commun- 
icate themselves and receive communication from others. As both com- 
municator and communicant, individual persons are located in a context 
that exercises controlling influence over all the parties involved. But in 
the case of liturgy, there is the mystery aspect that does not allow it to be 
conceived and interpreted merely as an exercise of group dynamics. 


Ganoczy offers this working description of a sacrament: 


The sacraments can be understood as systems of verbal and 
non-verbal communications through which those individuals 
who are called to Christian faith enter into the communicative 
process of the ever concrete faith-community, participate in it, 
and in this way, borne up by the self-communication of God in 
Christ, progress on the path of personal development.” 


Vatican II’s Sacrosanctum Concilium encourages this way of thinking 
by describing the liturgy in terms which are reminiscent of the language 
of modern sciences of communication. It is said that in the liturgy, “God 
speaks to his people, and Christ is still proclaiming his gospel, and the 
people reply to God by song and prayer” (no.33). 


It is clear that the fixed forms of the liturgy are the expression of the 
lived faith of the Church. The liturgy does not have forms of expression 
which can be construed as a direct address of God, or Christ, to the 
community. The liturgical expression is, rather, a form of witness to the 
event of saving revelation. In the biblical sense, the event of saving rev- 
elation is the event of the new relation between God and the believer. It 
includes the self-communication of the Triune God and the act of faith 
accepting God’s offer of love. The event of this new relation is condi- 
tioned by historical forms of communication, in and through which God 
enables the human being, by the gift of faith, to recognize that God is of- 
fering the invitation to enter into personal communion with himself. 


The Scriptures are a witness to this saving revelation, not the revela- 
tion as such. The liturgy is also a form of witness. The peculiarity of 
liturgy lies in the fact that it is a corporate response of witness to the 
saving action of God, a confident response to what God is doing now in 
accord with the meaning of the particular form of liturgy. Consequently 
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the liturgical constitution describes sacraments, from this standpoint, as 
“sacraments of faith” (59), that is, in them the conviction of faith of the 
Church is expressed. 


The liturgical formulations of the witness of faith are necessary so 
that all may perceive, hear, and respond to the content of faith (fides 
quae creditur), that is, the self-communication of the Triune God. Since 
liturgy is the expression of the response to God’s offer of his grace, it is 
not primarily aimed at doctrinal instruction. Rather, the liturgy is pri- 
marily a prayer. This makes understandable why the liturgical constitu- 
tion stresses the type of activity that moves the participants so that “their 
minds are raised to God” (33). 


In the liturgy the participants are placed in the midst of a system of 
speech, ritual, gesture, etc., that makes claims to be accepted or reject- 
ed. This system of communication, enabling a human sharing, exercises 
a steering effect on the relations of the interacting participants. Com- 
prised of doxological and rhetorical language, along with symbolic ac- 
tions, the liturgical activity allows the individuals to express their special 
needs and particular religious experiences. But the liturgy is primarily 
the expression of the global perception of the faith of the whole Church. 
Those who share the same faith are able to express it in a common or 
similar way. In fact, what each one brings of personal faith to the as- 
sembly is helped by the common expression of faith to transcend one’s 
own limited appropriation of the depth of the whole life of faith. In 
other words, the individual is able to respond more fully to God by par- 
ticipating in the experience of the faith of the Church expressed through 
the liturgy, and by sharing in the experience of faith expressed by the 
other participants. 


The liturgy, expressing what God has done and what God is doing in 
the lives of believers, is the means by which God’s self-communication 
occurs in a personal way. Through the experience of the liturgy, believ- 
ers are led to the conclusion that the fixed forms of expression of faith, 
as well as the personal faith expressed by the assembly, are supported by 
Christ himself: the High Priest of the worship of the Church. In the lan- 
guage of the science of communication, Christ can be described as the 
chief speaker and actor of the event of communication. Present to the 
assembly, and united with them in the one Holy Spirit, Christ enables 
the faithful to interact with him through the common prayer and song. 
The word of the liturgy, in its various forms, is a response of faith. It is 
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made in union with Christ. Christ is the Word of God in person, sent as 
the address of the Father to humanity. But as the incarnate Word of 
God, Christ is the receiver of the Word of God, and likewise the chief 
responder to the Father in his humanity. 


For the eyes of faith, Christ is the sender, receiver, and the medium 
of the dialogical event of the liturgy. This explains why the Church be- 
lieves that Christ instituted the sacraments, empowers the Christian 
community for their celebration, and is the principal actor. As the 
unique Mediator between God and humanity (1 Tim 2:5; Heb8:6), he 
acts in the liturgy through the expression of the faith of the Church of 
which he, in the Spirit, is the living source. 


This way of looking at the structural foundation of the liturgy in gen- 
eral, and the sacraments in particular, offers a new way of under- 
standing the peculiar efficacy of all forms of Christian liturgy. This topic 
is discussed in the last part of this book. For now it suffices to observe 
that, from the point of view of a communications theory of liturgy, the 
whole central activity of the liturgy assumes the character of prayer, and 
this includes the kernel of the chief rites of the Church. The efficacy of 
this prayer derives from the fact that the High Priest of the liturgy of the 
Church is Christ himself. In other words, the Church’s claim that the 
sacraments are an infallible offer of grace finds its deepest source in the 
liturgical experience of the truth of the Lord’s promise: the certainty 
that the Father will respond to the prayer made by the Church of God 
“in the name of Jesus.” 


c. Semiotics 


The subject of liturgical communication raises the question about the 
contribution which semiotics might make to a better understanding of 
the function and effectiveness of liturgy. Semiotics studies a wide variety 
of things insofar as they enter into a relationship of standing for some- 
thing, e.g., a word, a gesture, facial expressions, etc. But this science 
does not merely study these entities in themselves. Semiotics investigates 
how interpreters actualize the potential semiotic relations that exist in 
the universe. It attempts to explain what a symbol is, how it is structured, 
and how it symbolizes or transmits its message. 


The application of the methods of semiotics to Christian liturgy can 
lead to new insights into the dynamics of liturgical communication. 
While this subject deserves a much fuller treatment, we are constrained 
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to limit our remarks to some of the results of a structural analysis of 
Christian sacramental rites which are particularly relevant to the mate- 
rial of the final section of this book. 


The analysis of the elements of a sacramental celebration shows, in 
the first place, that the visual, verbal, tactile, gestural, and olfactory 
media are intimately linked. They are so structured that they convey a 
unified message. Second, sacramental celebrations belong to the order 
of practice. A real human and social situation is being celebrated, one 
that makes demands on the participants. At the same time, what is being 
done signifies something else at a deeper level. In other words, the 
meaning directly signified, the denotation, connotes something else not 
perceived or known independently of the meaning of what is denoted. 
Third, there is the matter of the fundamental context that removes the 
native ambiguity of the symbolic action and enables the activity to con- 
vey the message intended. This fundamental context is the Christian 
community itself. The message is only operative in relation to a context 
accessible to the reciever. The fundamental context of all liturgical rites 
is the community assembled in the name of Jesus. The truth of the social 
Situaltion, expressed by the rite, must be present if the sacramental 
celebration is not to be falsified. Hence when a sacramental celebration 
is imitated on the stage in a dramatic play, the necessary social context 1S 
absent. 


In each instance, the analysis of sacramental rites shows that the ele- 
ments constitutive of the framework of the rite have, by themselves, a 
significative function found in religious rites of other religious groups. 
Taken together, however, they express one meaning: something social 
and interpersonal, located at the level of human experience. The sym- 
bolic action and interpretative word, chosen to enable the participants 
to live out this human situation, convey understanding of a deeper di- 
mension that cannot be denoted: a spiritual reality, experienced only 
through the gift of faith. 


A rather significant consequence follows from this analysis; it is not 
always given enough attention in treatises on sacramental theology. It is 
necessary to respect the order of signification of sacramental rites, pre- 
cisely because they pertain to the order of practice of the faith. The rites 
signify a human and social situation to which the subjects of the rites are 
called on to commit themselves in accord with the special demands of 
the gospel. These rites do not directly signify the gift of grace. A direct 
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representation of such a spiritual reality can only be dramatized. But 
sacramental rites are not mere mythical gestures, expressive of some de- 
sire, They are practices that signify human commitment to the claim of 
God in specific human and social situations of the life of faith. An im- 
portant pastoral consequence follows from this: Sacramental rites should 
express as Clearly as possible the social and interpersonal dimension into 
which the subject is being integrated. 


The analysis of the various levels of signification of the rite of initiation 
is given below. This schema can serve as a model that is applicable to the 
other sacramental rites. 


BAPTISM CONFIRMATION 


Symbolic Profession Bath and Imposition of 
Activity: ofFaith Prayer Hands and Prayer; 
Anointing 
Signifies: Engagement Purification; Consecration 
ofFaith Passage from to Christian 


Death to Life Life 


Taken To- Incorporation into the Community of 
gether, Christ: a social and interpersonal reality, 
They signify: located at the level of human experience. 


And Incorporation into the Body of 
Connote: Christ, through the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 


N.B. The whole process of symbolization is directed by the Holy 
Spirit, the living source of the life of faith of the Church and of its ex- 
pression. 


Conclusion 


We have been considering ways in which the human sciences can 
contribute to a better understanding of the meaning of liturgy, and the 
laws governing its structure and effective practice. Since liturgy is one 
way of living out the life of faith under the conditions of history, the data 
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of the human sciences should be continually reckoned with in the for- 
mulation of a theology of liturgy worthy of the name pastoral theology. 


However, the life of faith is a life in Christ. Ultimately it is only un- 
derstandable from the background of the whole of the divine plan of sal- 
vation for the world, stretching from creation to the fulfillment of the 
Kingdom and having its high point in the life, death, and glorification of 
Jesus Christ. It is only by situating the liturgy within the framework of 
the totality of human existence, sanctified by the redeeming work of 
Christ, that the specific character of liturgy can be understood. 
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PART II 
History of Salvation and 
Christian Liturgy 


Christian liturgy has the shape of a dialogue. The observable 
phenomenon manifests that the worshipping community is open to an 
engagement with the Triune God. The community itself knows, with the 
certitude of faith, that its liturgy is the privileged place of divine-human 
encounter. At the same time, the Christian is enjoined to pray always, 
since God is present in all situations of life, calling for a response to his 
grace of self-communication. 


God works in and through history to communicate his saving grace, 
and this means in and through human communication in the individual 
and social spheres. But there is also the matter of God’s special revela- 
tion, culminating in the Christ-event, and the sending of the Holy Spirit 
to establish the Church. Within the life of faith of the Church, the event 
of the new relation between God and humanity is continually realized in 
a unique way. This holds especially for the liturgy of the Church. 


In order to gain deeper understanding of the special place of com- 
munal worship in the life of faith, it must be viewed from the back- 
ground of the whole history of salvation, begun with creation and to be 
brought to final fulfillment with the second coming of the Lord. An ini- 
tial approach to this subject is given in the next three chapters. An intro- 
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duction to the concept of the history of salvation (Ch. 3) is followed by 
some observations on the nature and content of the experience of tran- 
scendence associated with the communication of divine grace (Ch. 4). 
This paves the way for an analysis of the specific character of Christian 
liturgy in relation to other basic acitivities of the life of faith (Ch. 5). 


Chapter 3 
History of Salvation 


Life events, happenings of some importance, have a meaning that 
goes beyond the moment in which they occur. Events are not something 
that simply happen to a person; past events leave their mark. Human 
growth occurs through the experience of events; through such happen- 
ings human potential is actualized. There is no need to dwell on this 
point. Proverbs such as, The child is father of the adult, bear out what is 
the universal human experience. But what is worth noting here, a subject 
to which we will return later on, is how this phenomenon demonstrates 
the essentially relational nature of the human being. Through actualizing 
itself in relation to the world of things and other persons, the human 
being grows in personhood. Since past events are determinative of the 
personal identity of the individual, they remain in the present in their ef- 
fect. 


The events experienced by social groups have a similar efficacy. They 
have a constitutive meaning for these groups in the present. It is well 
known that a community defines itself by its actualized potential. In 
other words, a community knows what it is from that it has been. And it 
knows what it has been by what it has done in and through the past ways 
in which it has reacted within relational contexts. But no social group 
can limit its potential simply to what has already been actualized. For 
the history of the stable societies shows that they came to be what they 
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are through the discovery of their possibilities and the courage of past 
generations to take a stand in new situations, to meet the challenge of 
the moment. 


The new circumstances in which a stable community finds itself offer 
Objective situations that are pregnant with meaning and values, that raise 
new questions and call forth answers. Through the interplay between the 
subjective working of the mind and heart with these objective situations, 
life events are realized which contribute to the development of the in- 
dividual and the community as a whole. 


The dialogue structure of human history has a depth dimension, the 
divine grounds of all existence.” God’s activity, in and through history, is 
not a graspable event, in the sense that it occurs as an event alongside 
the ordinary events of human history. Rather, God has bound himself to 
the history of humanity in a very intimate way. He himself is present and 
active in the concrete process of the ordinary life events of individual 
and society. The earlier acts of God, discerned in these events, reveal 
the direction in which God moves humanity toward a goal, a direction 
which becomes clearer in God’s later acts. 


I. Theology of Creation.” 


God’s involvement in history begins with creation. According to 
Genesis, God’s working and activity is a speaking. Creation is a happen- 
ing in and through the word. It is speech of God, derived from his will. 
Creatures, coming into being by God’s freely speaking out of love, are 
the expression of God’s love. The breath of love by which the word goes 
forth is the creative power of God. Since God speaks to be heard and 
accepted, creation attains its meaning when God is heard and accepted. 
When creation perceives itself as gift, and accepts with thanksgiving, it is 
turned back to the Giver and obtains its full meaning. 


All created things, coming from God, speaks of God not out of self 
and from self, but from God. Creatures have more to say than what they 
are in themselves. They also announce that they are from God. In other 
words, created things are the personal expression of God; for nothing 


exists from God by way of apersonal necessity. All being derives from 
the free, personal act of God. 


Individual creatures have the potential to express something more of 
the mystery of God when they are brought into new relational contexts 
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of meaning by human beings. It belongs to the personal creature to ac- 
tivate this potential of created being. Humans have the power to express 
themselves in another creature. They can mediate new meaning and, 
therefore, being to another. They can activate the passive potentialities 
of thingly creatures so that they mediate what is properly human. This 
happens, for example, in the creation of music, poetry, paintings. 
Through this kind of activity, humans are able to communicate with one 
another, on condition of the conscious opening of the other to com- 
munication. 


But what is being realized through the human power of bestowing 
meaning, and conveying it to others, is not simply human communica- 
tion. More is said than a human being can say about oneself. The ratio- 
nal creature does not simply speak from, and out of, oneself, but also 
from God. Human communication is a medium by which God commu- 
nicates with rational creatures. 


As embodied spirits, human beings are a kind of symbol of the world; 
for in them traits of the various levels of created being are found. As 
beings of the cosmos, they can respond in thanksgiving for the gift of 
creation on behalf of all created reality. The meaning of the world is ful- 
filled through acceptance of God, the Giver, and this happens through 
created personal being, the crown of the universe. 


Humans attain their meaning, and that of the cosmos, by entering 
into a dialogical relation with God. They are created for partnership 
with God. Gen 1:26-28 speaks of rational creatures as created according 
to the “image of God” and awarded “dominion” over the rest of crea- 
tion. But there is more. They are partners with whom God enters into a 
personal relationship. In the Hebrew Scriptures it is said of the Is- 
raelites that they must not “degrade yourselves by fashioning an idol” 
(Deut 4:16). New light is shed on the description of human beings as 
image of God with the revelation of the Triune God. If God is Trinity, 
his symbol in the world must be Trinitarian. Traces of the Triune God 
should manifest themselves in all authentic human activity; for the Tri- 
une God is present and personally working in and through the human 
image of God. 


A. Trinitarian Concept of Creation 


All creation comes from God the Father. As gift of the Father, it 
manifests the Father’s love. But according to the New Testament, all 
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creation originates through the personal Word of God (John 1:1ff.). 
This witness of faith allows us to say that creation is the expression of 
the Father’s love through his one and unique Word, who is the self-ex- 
pression of the Father from all eternity, the one object of the Father's 
love. 


As a speaking of the Father through his one Word, revealed in the 
economy of salvation as Son, creation is a participation in the nearness 
of the Word to the Father. Creation exists through the Word in the 
sense that it is spoken in love on the ground of the personal relation of 
the Father to his Word. On this account creation is holy because it is 
from God through the Word, who is “the light” (John 1:4,5,9ff.). 


Creation is also “in the Spirit of God,” that is, in accord with the 
Spirit of God. This means that the Holy Spirit is communicated in crea- 
tion and is active in creation. In the Spirit, the Father creates, orders, 
guides and animates created being. As the Spirit of the love of the 
Father for the Son, and of the Son for the Father, the Holy Spirit is the 
source of harmony and personal communion. Consequently, the Spirit 
establishes and maintains personal relations between God and crea- 
tures, and of creatures among themselves. The Spirit is the love of the 
Father expressed in creation through the eternal Word. Hence creation 
bears the stamp of God’s love. Since the Father created the world in the 
Spirit of love, love characterizes the basic relation between creature and 
creator. This explains why the going out of creation from God does not 
entail estrangement from God. The Spirit grounds a togetherness of 
creature and creator that enables the theologian to speak of real rela- 
tions of God to creatures extending beyond that of dependence of crea- 
turely existence on God. 


The possibility of the “spiritualization” of created things, through the 
powers of personal creaturehood, is grounded on the bestowal of the 
Spirit of God in creation. Through the Spirit the original possibility of 
communication in truth and love between personal creatures is estab- 
lished, as well as the possibility of communication between the Triune 
God and human beings in history. 


History has a dialogical structure that can be described as the inter- 
play between the subjective working of the mind and heart and objective 
situations that bear meaning and value. But at its depth, history is a dia- 
logue of salvation between the Trinity and humanity. The created world, 
and all its meaningfulness, is God’s address to humankind. The verbal 
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character of creation and all its manifestations derives from God’s 
Word. The experience of inner-wonder and inner-welcome of meanings 
and values discerned in objective situations, which we judge to be God’s 
own, has its source in the Spirit of God. The Spirit moves us to desire 
and weicome such spiritual goods in order to be true to ourselves, and 
conformed to God’s will. 


II. Theology of Redemption 


The history of God’s relationship with humanity is a history unfolded 
according to a consistent plan. The Pauline and Deuteropauline writings 
employ the word “mystery” to describe the one divine plan (1 Cor 2:7), 
which includes creation, redemption, and eschatological fulfillment. 
God, who created all things and guides them toward fulfillment, is not 
deterred by the Fall of man. God wills the reconciliation of humanity 
with himself, despite humankind’s continued efforts to be something 
else than what God had intended. To this end, in what we call “salva- 
tion history” in the strict sense, God established a covenant with Israel 
and remained faithful to it despite the shortcomings of the covenant 
partner. And, in his own good time, he effected a new, definitive 
covenant through his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The mystery of redemption consists in the Father’s acceptance of sin- 
ners through the mission of the Word. The Word of God was always 
present to, and active in, the world from the outset of creation. But now 
the Word gains a new presence through the incarnation. Assuming the 
concrete humanity of Jesus of Nazareth, the Word of God now became 
present in person under the conditions of history. But there is more. He 
became present in the situation in which humanity finds itself. The 
Word did not assume a humanity in the form originally created by God. 
Rather he took flesh in the form which humanity had become, namely, 
deformed by sin. 


The Father wills that the redemption of humanity be accomplished 
by “...sending his only Son in the likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom 8:3). 
Therefore it can be said that "We have...a High Priest who...in every 
respect has been tempted as we are, yet without sin" (Heb 4:15). The in- 
carnation involves the self-emptying of the Son of God in the fullest 
sense: the setting aside of the glory he has at the right hand of the 
Father and the entrance into the form of servant, “being born in the 
likeness of men” (Phil 2:7). In this condition, his obedience and love be- 
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come the response made on behalf of sinful humanity and accepted as 
such by the Father. But for this work of salvation to bear fruit for free 
human beings, they must follow his way, become conformed to “the 
image” of God’s Son (Rom 8:29). 


Although the mystery of salvation is realized in a definitive way in 
Jesus Christ, it continues to be realized in the world after the glorifica- 
tion of Jesus. For Jesus offered himself to the Father, not just to receive 
the meaning of his existence from the Father of all blessings, but also for 
the salvation of the world. Therefore, the risen Lord sends the Holy 
Spirit from the Father to establish the new people of God. 


The Church is the “mystery” of God, derived from the mystery of 
God, Jesus Christ. This new people is the historical, social manifestation 
of the mystery of God’s plan of salvation, called to grow into the fullness 
of Christ by obedience to the Cross and by receiving into their midst 
those who accept “the word of the Cross” (1 Cor 1:18). Through the 
Church’s basic activity of preaching, service of love, and liturgy, the 
union of believers with the Triune God is deepened, and others are 
drawn to join their ranks. 


These basic activities fall within the category of “mystery,” insofar as 
they manifest and realize the one divine plan of God for the salvation of 
the world. Just as the Father willed that the redemption of the world be 
accomplished by the Word in the likeness of sinful flesh, so now, in the 
time of the Church, he also wills that the community of believers, heirs 
of a sinfully disposed humanity, be a special organ of salvation. The ac- 
tivity of the Church, carried out through the members, bears the marks 
of a humanity deformed by sin. The various forms of this activity display 
that imperfection which is the result of the inheritance of the historically 
determined, sinful tendencies. The true kenosis, or self-emptying, of the 
divine saving activity in the activity of the Church, derives not merely 
from the fact that God’s self-communication is mediated through human 
communication. Rather, it is grounded on God’s free decision that the 
divine action be communicated through that of the sinfully disposed 
Church, with all the imperfections that this implies. 


The sending of the Spirit, following the death and glorification of 
Jesus, entails a new presence of the Spirit in the world. Always present 
to the world from the beginning, the Spirit now has the mission to ex- 
perience a new presence and activity, in and through the Church. The 
Spirit gained a new presence in the world in the incarnation, being sent 
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by the Father to effect the binding of the fruit of Mary’s womb to the 
Word of God. The same holds true for the Spirit’s personal presence in 
the Church. In both cases something new and unheard of takes place. 
But after the initial creation of the world, the Spirit works with what is at 
hand. In the case of the incarnation, the Spirit does not sanctify a new 
humanity untouched by the generations of the past. “God sent his Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh as a sin offering, thereby condemning sin in 
the flesh.” Therefore, those “who are in Jesus Christ...live, not according 
to the flesh, but according to the Spirit” (Rom 8:1-4). In the time of the 
Church also, the new working of the Spirit is in continuity with the past. 


The Holy Spirit establishes the social structures of the Church, but 
they are structures that correspond to the human condition in the yet 
not fully redeemed world. What can be said about the Church’s social 
structures and its activity, in a general way, holds also for its various 
forms of worship. At the depth of the liturgical celebrations, the content 
is the one mystery of the divine self-communication. To this extent the 
forms of liturgy are simply holy because of the mystery symbolized: the 
real event of personal communication between God and the believing 
participants. But the form of the liturgy, insofar as accomplished 
through the activity of the Church, derives from the yet not fully re- 
deemed new people of God. These forms originate in the language and 
gestural ways of communication available in different cultural and his- 
torical settings in which the Church must live. 


The variety of rich liturgical traditions, through which the life of faith 
is manifested and realized, are only relatively appropriate to express 
what is proper to the event signified: a saving encounter between God 
and his people. The Church knows this instinctively and, therefore, does 
not award any liturgical tradition absolute value, or even pride of place. 
Rather, the Church is conscious of the fact that the Spirit, who is the ul- 
timate architect of all authentic liturgical tradition, works with what is at 
hand. In new situations, it can be expected that the Spirit will inspire 
changes in forms of celebration in order that culturally and historically 
conditioned believers may be enabled to respond more fully to God’s in- 
vitation to personal communion, and the consequences it implies for the 
daily life of faith. 
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4. This subject is discussed at length in Part III, Chapter 10. 


Chapter 4 
The Experience of the 
Transcendent Ground of All 
Being 


By definition the transcendent ground of all earthly reality is not ac- 
cessible to human beings in the way that earthly reality is experienced 
and known through the senses. Human beings, beings of the cosmos, ac- 
quire knowledge of earthly realities by observation. Moreover, possess- 
ing a common nature, they can communicate with one another. This 
unity of the human species enables communication between persons at 
various levels, even down to the depth of that interpersonal communica- 
tion where one addresses the other, as other, in the openness we call 
love. 


Indeed, it is at the level of loving communion that human beings find 
the possibility of human growth. However, God is not a structure of 
human existence, although he is the ground of this existence under all its 
aspects. The experience of finitude, briefly touched on in Chapter 2, 
enables the rational creature to discern, however darkly, the transcen- 
dent reality on which existence depends. But the possibility of a per- 
sonal, dialogical relation between humankind and God is not a purely a 
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priori given. If it is at all possible, it must be the result of a divine initia- 
tive. On the other hand, if God enters into such a relationship with 
human beings, it is conditioned by laws governing human communica- 
tion itself; for there is no other way human beings can be so engaged and 
still remain human beings. 


This present chapter offers some reflections on the subject of the ex- 
perience of the transcendent God, confessed by Christians as a personal 
God who invites humanity to enter into personal communion with him- 
self as ground and goal of human existence. A brief analysis is given of 
the process by which growth in human personhood is achieved. From 
this background the conditions of God’s self-communication are iden- 
tified, and the content of the experience of saving revelation is 
described. Concluding remarks are made on the subject of the sociologi- 
cal conditions that contribute to the experience of God’s personal, 
Saving presence. 


I. 
Human Growth in Personhood 


The remote condition for the possibility of experiencing a personal 
God, as the ground and goal of human existence, is given with the ability 
of a human being to become present to self-in subjective consciousness. 
This consciousness of self originates in the process by which the human 
Spirit goes out to the world through the body and retums to self by 
means of the external world. In order to be conscious at all, there must 
be some objective content of consciousness by which self-consciousness 
is mediated. The discovery that one has concepts, however unreflective, 
is the experience of one’s otherness. In a further step, one becomes con- 
scious of being a human person among other persons by being ad- 
dressed by them as a thou. Through this address one becomes simul- 
taneously conscious of one’s own personhood and that of the speaker. 
This initiates the movement by which the addressee goes out to the 
other, as other. 


The movement by which the person goes out to the other as other 
begins the completion of the circle of presence-to-self and presence-to- 
other. It is fulfilled when the other accepts the invitation to a dialogue in 
love. In such a dialogue, the uniqueness of the other is affirmed, and 
wonder and thanksgiving are felt because of the access which the other 
has allowed to his or her personhood. Through this process the lover 
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and the beloved grow as persons. The beloved is made aware of his or 
her otherness and unique value. Thereby the beloved is freed from the 
compulsion to self-assertion and self-justification. One is enabled to 
turn aside from preoccupation with self and to live “for others.” This 
means that the beloved is on the way to adulthood; for the human being 
is essentially relational, and realizes self in relation-to-others. 


On the other hand, the lover uncovers his or her own mystery in the 
discovery of the ability to bestow meaning on the beloved. In short, one 
develops self by offering self in loving; for the loving I, in loving a thou, 
learns to love one’s own love and so oneself. The recognition of one’s 
own inviolable worth is the result of the experience of the creative 
power of one’s own love, that is, the power to awaken the knowledge of 
self-worth in the beloved. 


Self-knowledge of one’s own mystery, and the otherness of another 
human being, affords a shadowy glimpse of the ultimate source of other- 
ness. It can lead to reflection on the deepest mystery of the otherness of 
the human person: the ultimate source of all otherness, the absolute 
Other. 


From the foregoing anthropological considerations it can be con- 
cluded that human existence involves a process of reciprocity between 
subject and object. There is a mediation of the world to the individual 
person, and of the personal being to the world, in which occurs a 
process of mutual determination. The highest level of the reciprocity is 
human encounter, through which growth in human personality is made 
possible. It is within this context that the specifically divine-human per- 
sonal communication takes place. 


Il. 
Transparency of Transcendent Reality in 
Immanence: The Notion of Sacrament 


Revelation of the ground and goal of human existence, the awakening 
of knowledge of this ultimate depth and meaning of human life, is God’s 
act. Human beings have this knowledge because God reveals self per- 
sonally. But this revelation takes place through the historically acting 
God. God, who is beyond history, manifests self in and through con- 
crete, historical events. Events of this kind are the medium in which 
revelation occurs. Naturally, the revelation of God admits of degrees 
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from the standpoint of the categorical historical engagements. They are 
made more transparent for the coming-into-play of God, in greater 
depth and intensity, as God identifies self with the fate of the people of 
the old covenant, with the fate of his only Son, Jesus Christ, and with 
that of the new people of God, the Church. God’s self-revelation also 
admits of degrees from the standpoint of the openness of the human ad- 
dressee to receive it. However what is being offered in saving revelation 
admits of no degrees. God’s self-revelation is God’s self-communication. 
And God does not offer simply a part of self, as do human beings in 
their interpersonal communication. 


The idea that God acts in and through history, makes himself per- 
sonally available for loving communion in and through events of history, 
is not objectionable. But it needs to be developed It is more precise to 
say that God reveals self personally in and through human interpersonal 
communication. The being-in-of-God in this communication allows us to 
speak of its sacramental nature. In this sense, “sacramental” includes 
three concepts: 


A. The self-communication of God is a “transcendental” act, 
namely, originating from a purely divine activity and not filtered 
through any human means. 


B. This transcendental act is “categorialized,” namely, given an 
expression that is graspable by human beings and enabling the 
appropriate response. 


C. The transcendental act is categorialized on the ground of 
human interpersonal communication and, consequently, on the 
basis of human corporeality, historicity, and intersubjectivity. 


ĮI. 
The Content of the Experience of Transcendence 
in Immanence 


The content of the experience of saving revelation is best described 
with the help of the analogy of human love. The human being is constitu- 
tively ordered to the love of another and for another. To be the object, 
and the subject, of the act of love is a fundamental exigency of human- 
kind. At the same time, human freedom enables a person to be open or 
closed to another. This exigency and this freedom mutually condition 
one another, and grow in their reciprocity. For, as the exigency is ful- 
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filled in the unity of love, the other is not made the object of possession, 
but of affirmation as other. Hence the beloved is freed to be other. In 
brief, the otherness and differences of the I and the thou grow in the 
measure of their mutual love. 


The mystery of this unity of love is the loving, personal God. God is 
the source of the otherness of the lovers, of their inviolable worth, of 
their freedom to be open to the other in selfless love. Consequently, the 
otherness of the other cannot be the ultimate object of human love. 
Rather the human expression of love points to the Other who alone is 
worthy of the full commitment of love. The other human being can only 
be loved in the love of the transcendent Other, the source of all other- 
ness. But it is also true that the awareness of the love of God for human 
beings is conditioned by the experience of human love. One must have 
this human experience, at least at some level, to know that one is lov- 
able. 


The Christian finds this experience very radically in the memory of 
Jesus Christ's life, death, and resurrection. Christian faith claims that 
God, the Father, loves all humankind and calls them to live a life of in- 
terpersonal love with himself in which they will find their fulfillment. 
The proof of this love, for the eyes of faith, is Jesus Christ. In him the 
Father’s love for the world is manifested. 


The fundamental characteristic of Jesus of Nazareth, as described in 
the four Gospels, is his complete orientation toward his Father. The 
Fourth Gospel formulates this trait very pregnantly in words attributed 
to Jesus: “The Father and I are one” (10:30). This saying should be read 
in the context of such sayings as, “I am in the Father and the Father is in 
me” (14:11), and “I...live in his love” (15:10). Jesus and the Father are 
one in a profound dialogical unity of love. 


The love of Jesus for the Father is unique. His human love, both of 
the Father and all the Father’s children, is not to be compared to the 
love of the “saints” of all times, and granted merely a quantitatively su- 
perior intensity. It has a profound Trinitarian basis, to be identified in 
Part II, Chapter 11, of this book. Here we are only interested in point- 
ing out the consequences of the unity of love of Father and the Son of 
God in his humanity. 


Because of this love between the Father and Jesus, the Father aban- 
dons him to the death of the cross. This saying, attributed to Jesus just 
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before his death, allows us to speak of the Father forsaking his beloved 
Son: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me” (Mark 15:34). This 
text has been interpreted in various ways. As a matter of fact, it is a 
quotation from the opening verse of Ps 22, which closes with a confes- 
sion of praise of the faithful God who exalts his faithful servant. But 
whatever may have been the intention of the Christian tradition, associa- 
ting Ps 22:1 with the last utterances of Jesus, there is a profound theo- 
logical sense in which we can speak of the Father abandoning the Son in 
the event of his crucifixion. 


On the cross Jesus is placed, so to speak, over against the Father, as 
the other in the likeness of sinful flesh. This concept is well expressed in 
1 John 4:10: “In this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved us 
and sent his son to be the expiation for our sins.” This happens, accord- 
ing to the will of the Father, in order that Jesus might experience to the 
fullest extent possible, in his life of faith, his otherness vis-a-vis the 
Father. Therefore he is enabled to respond, to the highest degree of the 
limits of the possibility of human freedom, to the Father’s love tor him. 
In this unique instance, the unity of love between God and one who is 
“truly man” reaches its highest fulfillment in history. It is a unity in love, 
which entails the still greater difference of the purely divine love of the 
Father and the human love of him who is the incarnate Son of God. 


The event „0f the Cross is the expression of the Father’s love, who 
“hands over”? his Son to the point of fullest self-emptying. The Father 
gives himself to humanity in his Son on the cross in order to draw back 
the sinful world into his love. As representative of all humanity, Jesus 
opens the world to the Father’s love. The believer comes to know the 
love of God and the only way of responding to this love. It is by opening 
oneself to the love between Father and incarnate Son, by uniting oneself 
in love to the love of Jesus for the Father in freedom of faith, that one 
arrives at the highest degree of specificity of creaturehood and freedom. 
In the measure that the rational creature becomes other, in the sphere 
of the personal love between Father and incarnate Son, the unity with 
the Father grows. 


In this unity of love, the otherness of God and the otherness of crea- 
tures grows in the measure where love increases on the part of the latter. 
A unity, in a still greater difference, is realized to the extent that the 
otherness of God is affirmed by the creature in his or her otherness and 
freedom. This unity of love is not capable of indefinite development. It 
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reaches a state of equilibrium in the blessed life of those who ascend 
with the risen Lord to share in the blessings of the fulfilled Kingdom of 
God. In the state of blessedness, the fully redeemed saints are enabled 
to respond to the fullest extent of their spiritualized existence to the 
otherness of the Triune God. For here the divine persons offer them- 
selves to be known and loved in their personal distinctness without the 
use of the language and symbols of the earthly life of faith, and the 
blessed live not by faith but by vision. 


IV. 
Sociological Context and the Experience of the 
Transcendent God 


The content of the experience of God’s saving revelation is both the 
experience of being addressed by the Other and of being able to 
respond as other in the freedom of love. We experience salvation as the 
experience of being qualified by God to offer him a worthy response of 
praise and thanksgiving. All authentic Christian liturgical traditions con- 
fess that God is worthy of praise. For example, the traditional introduc- 
tion to Eucharistic Prayers includes the exhortation by the presiding 
minister to give “thanks to the Lord, our God,” and the assembly 
responds: “It is truly fitting and just.” At the same time, the prayers 
themselves exude the confidence, born of faith, that the community can 
offer acceptable worship before God, through Christ.“ 


However, this confidence of the members of a liturgical assembly is 
not purely and simply the effect of the liturgical context itself. The 
awareness of personal dignity and worthiness to stand before God and 
address him in an acceptable way is intimately linked to the experience 
of the daily life of faith. This routine living, however, takes place in a 
variety of contexts of repressive structures which prevent human devel- 
opment. The pressure of achievement, for example, leads people to 
identify themselves too closely with their work, possessions and status in 
society, to lose the awareness of their native otherness and inviolable 
worth. 


In the process of liberation of Christians from such sociologically 
conditioned repressive structures, the Church has an important role to 
play. As institution of social freedom, the Church has a responsibility to 
work for the transformation of the social order, so that it becomes a 
place where people can live a freeing existence. To this end, the Church 
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should seek to display structures which respect the rights, duties, and 
freedom of all the members. In this way the community of faith becomes 
credible as a critic of the social order, provides a model of social reform, 
and furnishes a context in which the members are prepared for respon- 
sible engagement in the social sphere of daily life.” We need not pursue 
this topic further here. One aspect of this theme, which pertains to the 
vast field of spirituality, is discussed in Chapter 5: the responsibility of 
the Church to contribute to the transformation of society also through 
her liturgical celebrations. 


Notes 


1. This subject is discussed in Part IM, chapter 10. For now, it suffices to note that, 
from the Trinitarian point of view, the Father communicates self to humanity though the 
mission of the Word and Holy Spirit Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to refer to self-com- 
munications in the case of the Word and Spirit. The concept of three “self-communica- 
tions” is not compatible with the traditional Trinitanan doctrine of processions. However, 
this doctrine does not entail a denial that Work and Spirit are actuating in relation to 
humanity’s obediential potency for union with the divine. 


2. A. Gerken, OFFENBARUNG UND TRANSZENDENZERFAHRUNG: Kritis- 
che Thesen zu einer kiinftigen dialogischen Theologie (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1969) 24-25; 
Idem, THEOLOGIE DER EUCHARISTIE (Munich: Kösel, 1973) 197, n. 59; T. 
Schneider, ZEICHEN DER NAHE GOTTES, 31, n. 15. 


3. The accounts of the institution of the Eucharist, in the Synoptic Gospels, are a valu- 
able witness to the conviction of Jesus himself, that what he does, in his life for others, is 
based on the initiative of the Father. The more onginal source of the activity of Jesus is 
not expressed; it is hidden by the use of the passive form of the verb. The Pauline account 
speaks of “the night when he was handed over” (1 Cor 11:23); Lk 22:19 quotes Jesus as 
saying: “This is my body, which is given for many.” 


4. The anamnesis-offering prayer of the Eucharistic Prayer of the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus derives from the third century. It serves as a model for the expression of 
the Church’s intention in numerous liturgical traditions, and contains this explicit state- 
ment about the status of the community of faith: “We thank you that you have reckoned 
us worthy to stand before you, and serve you in the priestly ministry.” (C. B. Botte, LA 
TRADITION APOSTOLIQUE DE SAINT HIPPOLYTE, LQF 39 [Munster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1963] no. 4, 16) 


5. J. B. Metz, “Political Theology,” in K. Rahner, ed., ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THEOLOGY. The concise SACRAMENTUM MUNDI (New York: Seabury, 1975) 
1238-1243; F. Schupp, AUF DEM WEG ZU EINER KRITISCHE THEOLOGIE. 
Quaestiones disputatae 64 (Freiburg im Br.: Herder, 1974) 43-49; Confer also: J. B. Metz, 
GLAUBE IN GESCHICHTE UND GESSELSCHAFT (Mainz: Matthias-Grinewald, 
1977). 


Chapter 5 
The Liturgy and Other 


Basic Activities of the 
Church 


We have already explored the relationship between culture, cult, and 
religious worship. The phenomenon of cult was set within the wider ho- 
rizon of the human communal life process, and Christian worship was 
shown to correspond, in its various functions, to all forms of authentic 
religious worship. Laws governing the relationship between culture and 
religious worship allowed us to formulate this important pastoral con- 
clusion: Close attention should be paid to changes in culture which af- 
fect the understanding of religious symbols and, consequently, threaten 
the loss of the community’s awareness of its identity (Ch. 2). The pre- 
vious two chapters explained how the human laws governing the binding 
of liturgical practice to concrete culture come into play in the event of 
God’s self-communication (Ch. 3), and the human experience of the his- 
torically acting transcendent God (Ch. 4). 


The present chapter returns to a theme already introduced in Chap- 
ter 2: the place of worship in the life of the Christian Church. Only now 
it is considered under a new aspect. The life of faith is expressed in 
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many ways, which can be brought under the general categories of 
preaching, service of the neighbor, and worship. Our inquiry is not con- 
cemed with proving that communal worship should be included under 
the general category of worship, as a basic activity of the Church. 
Rather, we ask: What special contribution does liturgy, as a basic ac- 
tivity, make to the full realization of Christian ecclesiastical life? 


I. 
Christian Understanding of Life 


Christians know that they are called into the new life through bap- 
tism. Dying and rising with Christ, they are set on the way of Christ 
(Rom 6:1ff) that leads to fulfillment of the individual personality. 
However, this discipleship is achieved in the context of a community of 
faith. The Son was sent by the Father to lay the groundwork for the es- 
tablishment of the new people of God, in the midst of which the fullness 
of life is made possible: “I have come that they may have life, and have it 
in fullness” (J 10:10). The “they” is a community without geographical 
boundaries, “from every nation, from all tribes and peoples and 
tongues” (Rev 7:9). But the fulfillment of the promise of the new life re- 
quires the full assent of the members, in commitment to the way of Jesus 
Christ. The community as a whole, as well as the individual believers, 
must exert themselves on the path toward the fulfilled Kingdom. This ef- 
fort requires, among other things, thinking over the pattern of social life 
that is conformed to the ideals of Christian Scriptures. 


A. Basic Activities of the Life of Faith 


The gift of the new life is described in various ways in the New Testa- 
ment writings. According to the author of 1 John, it consists in “our fel- 
lowship...with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ” (1:4). This unity 
of Christian life derives from God, through Christ in the Spirit: “There is 
one body and one Spirit...one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all, who is above all and through all and in all” (Eph 
4:4-5). This life is not confined to one dimension of human existence. It 
embraces the totality of human life. It is lived in and through the body in 
the whole range of possible relationships: the relation to self, to others, 
and to the world of things. Paul expresses this idea well: “I appeal to 
you...t0 present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, which is your spiritual worship” (Rom 12:1). 
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The whole field of Christian life can be differentiated according to 
the ways in which a person lives in relation to self, to others, and to the 
creator of all. The many forms of activity, as applied to the community 
of believers, are traditionally gathered under these general headings: 1. 
the preaching of the faith by word and deed (martyria); 2. the self-offer- 
ing in the service of the neighbor (diakonia); 3. the celebration of the 
togetherness of God and his people (leitourgia). However, any Christian 
activity has the aspects of preaching, service, and worship. For the life of 
faith is a totality, embracing the whole of human existence, expressing it- 
self fully in all the ways it is actualized. 


Preaching of the faith, by word and deed, is a form of worship of 
God: “...the priestly service of the gospel of God” (Rom 15:16). The 
charitable service of the neighbor is also a form of worship: “Do not 
neglect to do good and to share what you have, for such sacrifices are 
pleasing to God” (Heb 13:16). Worship of God should include a service 
to all: “...I urge that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgiv- 
ings be made for all men.... This is good, and it 1s acceptable in the sight 
of God our Savior” (1 Tim 2:1-3). Nevertheless, the various ways of ac- 
tualizing the life of faith have their own special value. Preaching the 
word of God is not exactly the same thing as communal worship; com- 
munal worship is not equivalent to coming to the assistance of the neigh- 
bor in need of material help: “My brothers, what good is it to profess 
faith without practicing it?... If a brother or sister has nothing to wear 
and no food for the day, and you say to them: ‘Good-bye and good 
luck!’...what good is that?” Jas 2:14-16) 


B. Liturgy as a Basic Activity 


Vatican II’s Sacrosanctum Concilium affirms that the liturgy is a fun- 
damental activity of the Church. It has the whole tradition of the Church 
as a backing for this teaching. Jesus himself stresses the need for prayer 
(Mtt 6:5; Lk 18:1). After his death and glorification, Christians as- 
sembled regularly for communal worship. A few texts of the New Testa- 
ment mention these assemblies. They are described as a “coming 
together” (1 Cor 11:17ff), or an “assembling together’ (Heb 10:25). 
Paul’s remark “If the whole church gathers in a place” (1 Cor 14:23) is 
equivalent to the full assembly of the local community. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews alludes to the responsibility of Christians to support one 
another through regular assemblies: “...not neglecting to assemble 
together...but encouraging one another...” (Heb 10:25). One of the main 
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reasons for assembling was communal worship (Acts 2: 42,47; Eph 5:19- 
20; Col 3:16). In a relatively short time, the “first day of the week” (Acts 
20:7; 1 Cor 16:2), “the Lord’s Day” (Rev 1:10), or “the Lord’s,”” was the 
regular day of assembly in most Christian churches. 


The practice of Christians of all ages of the Church manifests the 
conviction of faith that communal worship is indispensable to the main- 
taining and strengthening of the Christian life. Some examples of this 
conviction, drawn from the ante-Nicene period will suffice. In the 
second century, Ignatius of Antioch, or Pseudo-Ignatius, bases the ob- 
ligation on the need to give “thanks and glory to God,” and judges that 
failure to assemble is a sign of weakness of faith.’ The third century 
anonymous author of the Syrian Didascalia argues that since Christians 
are members of the Body of Christ they have the responsibility to as- 
semble lest their absence “cause the Body of Christ to be short a mem- 
ber.” The author recognizes that the Body of Christ lives from Christ the 
head. Therefore he concludes that Christians need to share in the as- 
semblies “on the Lord’s Day to hear the word of life, and be nourished 
with the divine food which abides forever.”5 


The earliest canonical legislation concerning Sunday attendance is 
found in the Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 309). Canon 21 states: “If anyone 
located in the city does not attend church three Sundays, let him abstain 
(i.e., from the eucharistic communion) in order that he may be 
rebuked.”6 This canon presupposes that an obligation exists. It merely 
provides a concrete sanction for non-observance of a practice rooted in 
the nature of Christian life, which may not be neglected for a long time 
(three weeks!) without serious consequences for the life of faith. 


A contemporary document furnishes valuable witness for the under- 
standing of the Christian obligation to participate in weekly services. It is 
The Acts of the Martyrs, Saturninus, Dativus, and Their Companions. 
These Christians of the town of Abitina, located about 150 miles from 
Carthage in the upper valley of the Mejerda River, refused to comply 
with the edict of Diocletian, signed sometime after February 23, 303,. 
which outlawed the Christian religion. They were brought to Carthage 
for trial. During the interrogation by the proconsul, the presbyter Satur- 
ninus was asked why he disobeyed the precept of the emperor by hold- 
ing assemblies in his house. Saturninus responded: “The dominicum 
cannot be neglected. Thus the law commands.” While under torture, 
replying to the same question, he said: “Thus the law commands, thus 
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the law teaches.” Commenting on this, the Christian recorder of the 
Acts writes: “Even under torture, the presbyter proclaims the most holy 
law on behalf of which he has willingly undergone suffering.” When the 
lector Emeritus was asked why he held assemblies in his house, he 
answered that he could not turn away his brethern because “...we cannot 
live without the dominicum .” After this episode another Christian, Felix, 
asked why he attended the assemblies, states simply: “I am a Christian.” 
Then the rest of those on trial exclaimed: “We are Christians; we cannot 
but observe the holy law of the Lord to the shedding of blood.” Ignoring 
this interruption, the proconsul addressed Felix again: “I do not ask 
whether you are a Christian, but did you participate in the assemblies...” 
Commenting on this statement, the recorder of the Acts observes: “Do 
you not know, Satan, the Christian is constituted in the dominicum and 
the dominicum in the Christian, so that the one without the other does 
not stand.” 


In the foregoing account dominicum refers to the Eucharistic as- 
sembly, a usage current in North Africa and Rome in the third and 
fourth centuries. These assemblies are related to a law: “the holy law of 
the Lord.” This should not be understood to refer to a positive law 
about the holiness of Sunday. What is meant is the Law of the Gospel: 
the spirit of the Gospel which, in a comprehensive way, calls for the 
celebration of the Eucharist on the Lord’s Day. The observance is re- 
ferred to the law of Christ himself, and the practical observance of it is 
viewed as the distinctive mark of being a Christian. 


The original law of Sunday observance derives from the implications 
of the Eucharistic celebration for the life of faith. It was not based on a 
natural law obligation of a community of like-minded believers to wor- 
ship God together at specific times as a way of expressing their depend- 
ence as creatures on the Creator of all. 


II. 


Nature of Liturgy 


What is the peculiar nature of liturgy, in general, that differentiates it 
from other basic activities of the Church? 


In the first place, liturgy involves the being together of like-minded 
people. It responds to a basic need of humans to be conscious of 
belonging to a community. Moreover, liturgy supports and deepens 
what is essential for the existence of Church. The Church is a com- 
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munity of three partners: God, the individual, and the community. In 
order to maintain this partnership intact, there must be a real, active, 
and continuous communication. This is a presupposition for all com- 
munities. Hence regular liturgical assemblies are relevant from the side 
of God, the individual and the community as a whole. But the special 
character of liturgy derives from the fact, not that it furnishes the oc- 
casion for assembly, but that it is a celebration of the life of faith. 


Celebration is a primordial phenomenon of human life. It cannot be 
brought back to another category and explained through it. It is 
thoroughly itself, and can be known in its proper reality only in itself. In 
this respect, celebration is like love. One can speak meaningfully about 
love, and clarify what it is by reflection. But this can be done only be- 
cause people already have experiential knowledge of love. 


We all know what celebration is from our experience. As a humaniz- 
ing event, it is primarily expansion of consciousness without the loss of 
contact with the real world. Human beings spontaneously turn from 
routine living at regular intervals to engage in celebrations of life. Here 
ordinary expressions of daily life are stylized to serve as mirror for pro- 
found realities hidden in day-to-day existence. We have already noted, 
in Chapter 2, that this way of acting is intended to bring to the surface 
enduring values, supportive of human existence, in order that they may 
be lived more consciously and explicitly. Celebrations of this sort have 
an important influence on daily conduct; they keep before the minds of 
the celebrants, the pattern of life that is worthy of them. 


Liturgy enables the expansion of consciousness in a way that it proper 
to it. It includes joyful praise, the placing of serious questions for 
answers in the confidence of faith, thanksgiving for the benefits received, 
and communal prayer made “in the name of Jesus.” Liturgy corresponds 
partially to the ordinary phenomenon of humanizing celebrations. But 
the expansion of consciousness transcends the experience of being ac- 


cepted by community, and that of living out human values in a celebra- 
tive way. 


The source of the liturgy is the life of faith, created by the active 
presence of the risen Lord, in the power of the Spirit, at the very core of 
the inner life of the faithful. Liturgy is the celebration of believers to- 
gether in the sphere of the new life of faith, or, more precisely, the cele- 
bration of the new life in Christ. Consequently, it includes, in an eminent 
way, all the qualities of communal activity that support fixed convictions: 
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the courage to live a life worthy of the gospel; the joy of living; the con- 
sciousness of freedom from those compulsions which hinder human 
growth; the awareness of the dignity of men and women created in the 
image of the Triune God. 


From the foregoing considerations, we can formulate this working 
definition of liturgy: Liturgy is primarily the exercise of the life of faith 
under the aspect of being together “in the name of Jesus” for the real- 
ization of communion, the sharing and receiving, between God, com- 
munity, and individual, in a coordinated system of ministerial services. 
Communal celebrations of the faith are necessary because believers 
need this form of expansion of consciousness in order to secure their 
center, or to find it again. From this point of view, and in accord with 
the whole of authentic Christian tradition, the obligation to share in 
communal worship is not grounded simply on a natural law demand that 
creatures must recognize in the social dimension of human life the 
Creator on whom their existence depends. Rather the Christian obliga- 
tion to worship in common at regular intervals is based primarily on the 
need to exercise one’s faith in an explicit and social way, to affirm one’s 
fidelity to God, to self, and to others in a communal setting, in order to 
gain the support to maintain this fidelity in the whole of one’s life. 


As celebration of the life of faith, liturgy draws on, and integrates, the 
other two basic activities, preaching and various forms of Christian ser- 
vice of love. As all of God’s gifts to his people, liturgy involves the tasks 
of a grateful response of witness to the gospel, as well as service on be- 
half of others. All the members of the common priesthood (1 Pt 2:5ff) 
are called to participate in liturgical service in accord with their gifts 
and special ministries. 


II. 
Liturgy and Commitment to the Gospel 


Liturgy is also the profound source of the mission of Christians. The 
essential effect of common worship is a deepening of communion be- 
tween God and the participants, and of the participants among them- 
selves. If one truly enters into the spirit of the liturgy, actively partici- 
pates according to the real meaning of Christian worship, one is neces- 
sarily led to commitment to that common action by which the Church 
grows into the Body of Christ. 
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When I encounter a person, I experience a thou. The measure of the 
experience is determined by the intensity of the mutual openness of the 
one to the other. This experience necessarily leads to new action. An ex- 
perience that does not express itself in a changed orientation of exist- 
ence and some action, is no genuine experience. The activity, however, 
might not show itself exteriorly. It might remain for the present as a new 
focus because effective action is not yet possible. 


Encounter always involves the notion of engagement. a commitment of 
one person to the other in the act of encounter.” Depending on what 
happens in the encounter, the engagement can result in the commitment 
of both parties to a common action. Some encounters lead to essential 
engagements of people, where the issues are concerned with fundamen- 
tal interests and value relations of human existence. One thinks of the 
commitment to fostering social justice. Such engagements derive from 
the experience of the encounter. Liturgical encounter between God and 
believers and of believers among themselves, is calculated to issue in an 
essential engagement. Communal worship should lead to a commitment 
to the following of Christ in word and deed, a commitment derived from 
the liturgical experience itself. 


Paul speaks from this perspective in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Through his preaching of Christ crucified, the Galatians received the 
Spirit by hearing in faith: “O foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ was publicly portrayed as crucified?... 
Did you receive the Spirit by works of the law, or by hearing with faith?” 
( 3:1-2) This experience of being justified “by faith in Christ, and not by 
works of the law” (2:16) should not be in vain: “Have you experienced so 
many and so remarkable things all to no purpose?170 (3:4) Through 
baptism, the Galatians have put on Christ, assumed his character, be- 
come like him. As a consequence of this union of all with Christ, there 
derives a Superior unity among Christians themselves. Differences dis- 
appear in virtue of the realization of the new unity: “For as many of you 
as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (3:27-28). In this new life, grounded 
on the Spirit, Christians are called to follow the lead of the Spirit: “If we 
live by the Spirit, let us walk by the Spirit” (5:25). This means observing 
the law of love: “...through love be servants of one another” (5:13). 
“Those who belong to Christ” (5:24), “Bear one another’s burdens and 
so fulfill the law of Christ” (6:2). 
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The experience of the new relation to God, issuing from the hearing 
of the gospel and baptism, the experience of being able to say Father, 
animated by the power of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, is proof that one has 
received adoption as child of the Father: “And because you are sons, 
God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying ‘Abba! Father’” 
(4:6). Living “by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me” (2:20), the believer displays this grace by a daily life corre- 
sponding to that of Jesus of Nazareth: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control” (5:22). “So then, as we have the opportunity, let us do good to 
all, and especially to those who are of the household of faith” (6:10). 


The relationship between communal worship and daily life is a rich 
theme, deserving of more attention than is often given to it. A liturgical 
celebration that effectively proclaims the "death of the Lord" (1 Cor 
11:26), one in which Jesus Christ is convincingly “portrayed as crucified" 
for the salvation of the world, will undoubtedly have a profound influ- 
ence on the daily lives of the participants. 


In addition to what has already been said above, three aspects of the 
relationship between communal worship and routine living call for spe- 
cial consideration. There is the question of the contribution that liturgy 
might make toward the transformation of social conditions in each cul- 
ture; the reciprocal influence of liturgy and the daily life of faith; the 
relation between liturgy and politics in the narrow sense. 


A. In the Service of the Transformation of Society” 


The didactic function of liturgy, mentioned in Chapter 2, gives direc- 
tion for living a freeing existence in the midst of the numerous circum- 
stances of routine existence which tend to weigh down the spirit. The 
symbolic language, verbal and gestural, has a power of communication 
not available to the more discursive speech. In one way or another, 
Christian liturgy proclaims what Paul calls the vocation to freedom: 
“For you were called to freedom” (Gal 5:13). All forms of Christian 
communal worship witness, with thanksgiving, to the grace given to 
Christians to live free from the law of the flesh: a life of freedom from 
anxiety, self-seeking, and self-justification. Liturgy promises that, while 
those who do “the works of the flesh” (Gal 5:19) “shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God” (Gal 5:19), those who follow the “desires of the Spirit” 
(Gal 5:17) “will reap from the Spirit eternal life” (Gal 6:8). 
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Liturgy has the potential to contribute to a freeing existence through 
its eschatological orientation. The traditional liturgies of the Church, to 
a greater or lesser degree, all proclaim the hope of the coming Kingdom 
in which the whole cosmos, and humanity within it, will be fully renewed. 
Paul describes the longing for this new, changed earth: 


For the creation waits with eager longing, for the revealing of 
the sons of God... creation itself will be set free from its 
bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. We know that the whole of creation has been groaning 
in travail...and not only the creation, but we ourselves...groan 
inwardly as we wait for... the redemption of our bodies (Rom 
8:19-23). 


This hope should be maintained and fostered through liturgy in ways 
that contribute to a style of life worthy of those who are “God’s own 
people” (1 Pt 2:10). 


The theological reflection, in the churches of both East and West, has 
paid special attention to the eschatological significance of the use of 
material elements in the celebration of baptism and Eucharist. In the 
Christian traditions, which take seriously a theology of sanctification of 
matter, the material elements of the liturgy are understood to become 
bearers of “grace.” Through the consecration of the water of baptism or 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist, accomplished by the Church as 
representative of Christ, and the sanctifying action of the Spirit, these 
earthly realities obtain a special, divinely willed relationship to the 
saving God. They become vehicles of the sanctification of the partici- 
pants of the sacraments. At the same time, these consecrated elements 
signal the renewal of the whole cosmos. They represent prolepticly the 
time when the whole transformed cosmos will be the field of worship, 
when the fully redeemed human race will no longer have need of the 
symbols of faith to call to mind the mystery of creation. 


Certainly this theological outlook has its value, as long as it does not 
contribute to a reification of saving grace. And there is no doubt that the 
consecration and sanctification of matter can arouse the Christian hope 
of the renewal of the world. In addition to this, the vision of the es- 
chatological fulfillment is fostered by the variety of symbolic actions of 
liturgy, which represent the movement of the pilgrim Church on the way 
to the Kingdom. In this regard, one thinks of the Great Entrance of the 
Byzantine Divine Liturgy. | The Eucharistic meal is the most potent 
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manifestation of the reality of the fulfilled kingdom; for the whole com- 
munity shares, by way of anticipation, the banquet of the kingdom with 
the Lord, in the Spirit, unto the glory of the Father. 


However the potential of the liturgy to contribute to the practice of 
hope is not exhausted by these considerations. Since the liturgy has the 
function of providing direction for the daily life of faith, it should serve 
to spotlight concrete socially-conditioned forms of slavery and suffering 
as a way of liberation of the faithful from the false promises and seduc- 
tions of the age. Communal worship should support the participants in 
their quest for freedom from oppressive structures of society. Beyond 
this, it may be suggested that liturgical space be allowed for participants 
to express their freeing experience from these obstacles which prevent 
human development. 


It is in keeping with the spirit of liturgy to seek ways in which the op- 
portunity may be offered for the playing out of an anticipated, possible 
freedom from the daily experience of suffering and servitude. In this 
way liturgy could become a more effective laboratory of maturity: a 
place where historically and culturally conditioned forms of oppression, 
and the pressure to commit oneself to the achievement of limited goals, 
are revealed as not necessary, and so the place where the hope of the 
true life, promised by the gospel, is awakened. Through the enlighten- 
ment furnished by this kind of liturgy, a freeing existence can be nour- 
ished which, by way of anticipation, becomes a living symbol of universal 
redemption yet to come. 


Christian liturgy has its model in the primary symbol of Christian 
faith, the Cross of Christ. This symbol protests against the subordination 
of the human person, or the churches of God, to any worldly power or 
material thing. At the same time, it guarantees the meaning of every 
employment undertaken for the removal of that suffering which con- 
tributes to the dehumanization of the person. Since Christian worship 
proclaims the liberation of humanity through the Cross of Christ, it 
should also be made to contribute in concrete ways to the disclosure of 
the common conditions in cultures which prevent the development of 
centered selves: people who are freed from the need to always seek 
their own advantage, and so freed for the service of others. Moreover, 
communal worship should be so conducted that the opportunity is given 
to the participants to express their freedom in Christ in all dimensions 
of the routine living, as a real anticipation of the “..end, when he 
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(=Christ) delivers the Kingdom to God the Father...that God may be 
everything to everyone” (1 Cor 15:24-28). 


The basic law governing the orientation of Christian liturgical sym- 
bolism is succinctly summarized by Thomas Aquinas: 


The sacrament is both a commemorative sign of that which 
preceded, namely the passion of Christ; and demonstrative of 
that which is effected in us by the passion of Christ, namely 
grace; and prognostic, that is foretelling of future glory. 


Accordingly, the future of salvation should be highlighted in the liturgy. 
But the kingdom of God in its totality of meaning, which includes the 
transformation of the world and human society, has an essentially es- 
chatological nature. Since it can only come to pass by God’s action, the 
Church can only anticipate it by the symbols of faith. The proper place 
for the practice of the hope of a transformed world is in the daily life of 
social communication. But as the celebration of the life of faith in all its 
dimensions, the liturgy of the Church affords a precious opportunity to 
recall that the world is still far from the state of reconciliation with God, 
and it provides the context for the practice of the full breadth of the 
hope in things to come. 


B. Liturgy and Politics in the Narrow Sense 


We have been discussing the relationship between liturgy and politics 
in the wide sense, that is, a human and social activity concerned with the 
whole social dimension of the human endeavor. The broad concept of 
politics is inclusive of the variety of social conditions by which indi- 
viduals and groups attain their fulfillment in a relatively satisfactory way. 
But there is also the question of the relation between liturgy and politics, 
where politics is understood to refer to government and the nature of 
the regime under which a community lives, as well as the way ordinary 


people share in it. On this latter topic, some brief reflections will have to 
suffice. ~ ° 


We measure the concrete efficacy of liturgy by the extent to which it 
enables the community to transcend the present situation and live a 
more liberated life of faith, hope, and love. To this end, liturgy should 
communicate the two scriptural understandings of how God is Lord of 
history. On the one hand, God is described as one who works in and 
through history by special interventions in the individual and social 
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spheres. On the other hand, he is identified as one who works in and 
through the historical activity of human beings. 


If liturgy is to remain faithful to the normative witness of Scripture, it 
must include these two points of view. As a consequence, it may not be 
expected that authentic forms of Christian worship will offer easy solu- 
tions as to how political and social activity should be conducted. But 
what it offers through its didactic function is extremely important. Good 
liturgy points to basic values that must be respected in specific political 
projects: for example, love of poor and rejection of all forms of injustice. 
In the light of God’s justice and peace, which liturgy always announces, 
the worshipping assembly is invited to inquire about its understanding of 
justice and peace. In the liturgical affirmation that God’s justice is also 
his mercy, the community is made aware that there is a form of justice 
which transcends all human justice. This disparity furnishes the ground 
for a possible critique of all social systems and all earthly forms of 
authority. 


What we call good liturgy highlights the recalling of the death of the 
Lord, the Cross of Christ: the symbol of the power of the weak. This 
liturgy awakens the knowledge of values that are more important than 
those associated with the power of the strong. By fostering the values of 
fraternity and compassion, communal worship contributes to a type of 
unity between Christians that is more a unity of trust and desire than 
one of uniformity in matters of political strategies and policies. In the 
context of political pluralism, good liturgy is an indispensable means of 
securing a unity among members of a Christian community that 
transcends legitimate differences; for it encourages mutual questioning, 
listening, and the openness to admit the inadequacies of one’s own posi- 
tion on disputed issues. 


C. Liturgy and the Ethical Life 


We have discussed the place of liturgy within the basic activities of 
the Church and explained the connection between liturgy and a daily life 
of commitment to the gospel under the aspect of the effect of the ex- 
perience originating from the liturgical encounter with God. The ob- 
verse is the dependence of the efficacy of liturgy on the basic commit- 
ment to Christ that the community brings to the liturgical assembly. 


Liturgy is not something that takes place totally independent of rou- 
tine Christian living. Rather, the daily life of faith conditions believers to 
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engage themselves in communal worship in such a way that they are car- 
ried to a new level of religious experience, in and through the celebra- 
tion of the faith, and are able to accept God’s grace more explicitly and 
intensely. 


The mutual relation of dependence between liturgy and other basic 
activities of the Christian life of faith is taken for granted in the Christian 
tradition. Any further discussion of this subject requires the analysis of 
the correspondence between the nature of liturgy and the other differ- 
ent activities of faith. One example is that of the connection between 
Christian worship and the social service of the neighbor. 


Liturgy signifies the offering of the whole of one’s life as a living 
sacrifice to obtain from God the meaning of one’s existence and to con- 
tribute to the salvation of the world by Christian service in the world. 
The gospel calls on believers to worship God and, at the same time, to 
assume the responsibility for the good of the neighbor. But the relation- 
ship goes beyond the mere juxtaposition of two essential commitments. 


The heart of the liturgy is prayer. If we get behind a superficial un- 
derstanding of prayer as something we do for God, we gain the insight 
that what we are doing is really something that God is also doing. Is not 
prayer really the active openness of the creature to God? And is not 
this openness made possible by God’s action, secretly inviting the crea- 
ture to enter into a holy communion? 


Prayer is initiated by God, and through the prayerful response God is 
enabled to enter more intimately into his world. Thus a situation exists 
that corresponds to the ultimate goal of creation. This goal is the self- 
communication of God to his creatures. It reaches its highest fulfillment 
when the creature praises God for his goodness; for this response is the 
expression of the openness to receive God’s gift in the freedom of faith. 
Human beings praise God when they make their intention, that for 
which God created the world. This means recognizing the offer of per- 
sonal communion with God and accepting it. The response of the crea- 
ture is praise of God, but it benefits only the creature. It amounts to let- 
ting God be God in our lives. Hence it is correct to say that the liturgy, 
or private prayer, has an anthropological goal from the side of God. 
From the side of the creature, it has a theocentric goal, that is, letting 
God be God in our lives. 
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The achievement of all genuine prayer is a kind of liberation of God 
to be what he intends to be in relation to his creatures. The proper ef- 
fect is the birth of self-confidence in one’s own dignity as son or 
daughter of the one Father and, as a consequence, self-forgetful love. In 
the measure that God is liberated by prayer in our lives we are moved to 
extend his coming into the full scope of our activity. This necessarily in- 
cludes our liberating activity in society. By allowing God full rein in our 
service of the neighbor, God gains further entrance into his creation. 


As Christians, we confess that the liberation of God was realized 
fully, in and through history, in the incarnation of his only Son. The Fa- 
ther was fully acknowledged and received as such by Jesus of Nazareth, 
and his saving, personal presence extended to others through Jesus’ ac- 
tivity. The liberation of God to be the saving God in our world comes 
through our acceptance of our dignity as sons and daughters of the 
Father of Jesus Christ and, therefore, our identity as brothers and sisters 
of one another. 


Both the concept of liberation of God and the idea of the identity of 
people as sons and daughters of the one Father challenge us to do 
something about the depersonalizing structures and relationships in so- 
ciety. The liberation of God in human history coincides with the under- 
standing of the Kingdom of God preached by Jesus and inaugurated by 
him. This liberated presence is God’s presence in love, in saving power 
and lordship. It is a power and rule that may not be restricted to the in- 
ward lives of believers. It should have an effect on the whole range of so- 
cial life, though human cooperation. 


The intimate link between worship and social activity is based on the 
concern of both for the coming of the Kingdom and its values. The con- 
nection between prayer and social activity should be relatively clear to 
Christians. The activity of social service is the concrete expression of our 
identity as children of the one Father. It is the practical recognition of 
Jesus Christ, the unique Son of God, in the deprived: a service on behalf 
of the kingly rule of God. Genuine Christian worship naturally opens 
out into this service in daily life. 


However, there is a danger that the link between Christian service 
and prayer will remain only in the realm of discursive thought. If there is 
to be a real interaction between prayer and social service, there must be 
a deeply rooted, experienced connection. This experience is condition- 
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ed by the presence of the qualities demanded of humanizing social ac- 
tion. 


In social action, the caring for others structurally and personally, the 
focus of attention and activity, is other human beings. The social worker 
is drawn into the world of the other. But the other always remains be- 
yond one’s grasp, a center of its own, caring and acting in its own right. 
The other is reached only by invitation freely given. Other persons place 
a claim on us to recognize their unique and inviolable personhood. They 
may be a matter of concem to us, but they should be also subjects who 
command awe and respect. 


The recognition of another as a being of irreducible value takes on 
the qualities of thanksgiving, awe and respect. This way of encountering 
another as a thou can lead to the recognition of the source of human 
otherness, the absolute Other. When social activity is motivated by what 
we have described in Chapter 2 as the mood of “appreciative conscious- 
ness,” that is, appreciating something or someone in itself, it evokes the 
qualities of thanksgiving, awe and respect, the very qualities of prayer. 
One is naturally turned in the direction of the source of all otherness, 
and so to prayer. 


The qualities fostered by Christian worship, which reminds us that 
God is Father of all, are those which social service tends to awaken 
through the experience of the other as other. While worship is directed 
to the Other and the recognition of the otherness of human beings is a 
byproduct, social service focuses on the others and the recognition of 
the source of their otherness is a byproduct. The interaction of both ex- 
periences is the surest way to safeguard the authenticity of Christian 
worship and Christian service of love in daily life. 


Conclusion 


The life of faith is one, but it is expressed in differentiated basic ac- 
tivities. All these activities have the aspects of preaching, service of the 
neighbor, and worship of God. But they differ from one another insofar 
as one or other aspect comes to the foreground. Liturgy, according to its 
essence, is the event of the coming together of the members of a com- 
munity of faith for the realization of the communication among three 
partners: God, individual, and community as a whole. It is the most im- 
portant means of the continuous sharing among these partners, a condi- 
tion for the maintenance and fostering of the existence of the Church. 
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However, liturgy makes its unique contribution because it is the com- 
munal celebration of the life of faith. 


The potential of the liturgy to contribute to the daily life of faith can 
be discussed from numerous standpoints, beginning with the liturgical 
experience of the encounter with the Father of all, through Christ in the 
one Spirit. In this chapter the contribution that liturgy might make to 
ethical-societal activity was discussed. Also the dependence of the ef- 
ficacy of liturgy on another basic- activity of the Church was explained, 
namely, Christian social service. 


Our concer has been with the anthropological, or horizontal, side of 
communal worship. The vertical side, the profound and ultimate basis of 
the relevance and relation of liturgy to the totality of Christian life, was 
only mentioned marginally. Liturgy is, above all, an event of the offering 
of the grace of God and a saving communication insofar as the worship- 
ping assembly is open to God’s gift. The theology of grace provides ac- 
cess to another approach to the relation between corporate worship and 
the routine life of faith. This subject deserves special attention and has 
been developed by others elsewhere. In the interest of brevity, we must 
be content with a summary observation on this theme. It serves as a con- 
clusion to this chapter and an introduction to Part III, in which the 
mystery of the liturgy is considered in detail. 


The world is God’s world, graced from the moment of creation. In it 
God is always present to the innermost kernel of human existence, invit- 
ing humankind to accept his self-communication. In the broad sense, 
salvation history can be understood as the history of the acceptance of 
God’s love through the exercise of human freedom. This happens wher- 
ever human beings live according to the truth of their existence as they 
see it. The point of time in which this history attained its most profound 
realization, never to be surpassed, was the sacrifice of the Cross of 
Christ. In this event what is of ultimate significance for the world is pre- 
sent: the Father’s love for the incarnate Son and for all humanity in him. 
This love was expressly received by the crucified Savior, in his obe- 
dience of love unto death on a cross. Through participation in this “‘it- 
urgy of the Cross,” in union with Christ through the Spirit, each indi- 
vidual obtains the meaning of one’s life and the pledge of future glory. 


In the daily, routine living of the life of faith, Christians have to find 
ways of expressing their openness to receive the gift of God’s love; for 
grace is offered always and everywhere. God’s saving presence claims 
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the response of believers, in freedom of faith, in all relational connec- 
tions in which they live. The gospel is quite clear on this point. The life 
of faith is one lived according to the way of Jesus in the whole range of 
human existence. But Christians are also obliged to grant place and time 
for the celebration of the “liturgy of the Cross” in the social situation of 
corporate worship. In the liturgy of the Church, what happens continual- 
ly and everywhere in all dimensions of human life is explicitly accepted 
in the praise and thanksgiving of the community of faith, that is, God’s 
self-communication. In the liturgy, the divine depth of human existence 
is more Clearly manifested and more decisively received in freedom of 
faith. 


It is a mistake to conceive the liturgy as the event of a discrete inter- 
vention of the God of salvation in an otherwise graceless world. Liturgy 
is not the only place where the event of grace occurs. Rather, it is a par- 
ticular holy place within the broad sacral sphere of the whole of human 
existence. It 1s the symbolical representation and realization of salvation 
history, which also becomes a real event wherever men and women of 
good will respond responsibly to claims made upon them to act in ac- 
cord with their human dignity. Therefore, for example, the petition that 
the Holy Spirit be sent from the Father on the participants of the Eu- 
charistic celebration should not be interpreted as referring to an 
inbreaking of the divine into the world. Rather, it should be understood 
as expressing the openness of the community to accept the self-com- 
munication of God, who is always and everywhere present at the depth 
of human existence with the offer of his grace. 


If we can speak of the "liturgy of the world,” a phrase employed by the 
late Karl Rahner,!? as the variety of historical events in which God’s 
self-communication is accepted in human freedom, then the high point 
is the liturgy of the Cross of Christ. The communal liturgy of the Church, 
the Body of Christ, can be described as the celebration of this liturgy of 
the world in its definitive expression. The thankful remembrance of the 
Cross of Christ, made in union with the one High Priest in the power of 
the Spirit, manifests and realizes the outbreaking of the universal and 
abiding self-communication of God, which occurs in the whole breadth 
of human existence. 


Christian liturgy is not an odd, special sphere within an otherwise 
profane existence. It is not correctly described as a divine liturgy in the 
world, but as the divine liturgy of the world. Nourished by the daily life 
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of faith, the community of believers assembles to explicitly accept in a 
celebrative mood what is given everywhere, and what alone affords 
meaning to human existence. The liturgy is needed especially because 
the mystery of life is too often obscured for the eyes of the dull, who 
tend to content themselves with the common things of life. Indeed, all 
Christians need to be reminded continually of the death of the Lord, 
which reveals this mystery in the public forum. Those who live by faith 
and not by vision require the constant supportof the solemn proclama- 
tion of the “Lord’s death, until he comes” (1 Cor 11:26). 
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PART III 
The Mystery Of Christian 
Worship 


The variety of forms of Christian liturgy of the several liturgical tradi- 
tions are intended to express, in the manner peculiar to symbolic lan- 
guage, verbal and gestural, the totality of the life of faith. The difference 
among the traditional forms of liturgical activity, especially the seven 
sacraments, lies in the intention to awaken a response of faith centered 
on one or another aspect of this life in Christ. But the way in which that 
aspect is presented is conditioned by a global perception of the life of 
faith which impregnates and structures the life of the particular church. 
The differences between the ways in which the several liturgical tradi- 
tions of the churches celebrate these types of liturgy originated in the 
culturally and historically conditioned ways of communication of the 
common faith. 


The authentic Christian liturgical traditions are a unique source of 
understanding of the economy of salvation. As the expression of the 
complex world of meaning of Christian faith, liturgy is second only to 
the primary norm of interpretation of the saving revelation of God in 
Christ, namely Scripture. 


A systematic theology of liturgy attempts to formulate a coherent, 
concise, and consistent interpretation of the content and meaning of this 
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typical communal activity of the Church. But the systematic theologian 
cannot rest content with establishing the particular theological outlook 
reflected in the ritual celebrations of some particular liturgical tradition. 
The knowledge gained by this investigation is extremely valuable for the 
whole project. Still the liturgical traditions are not the only sources of 
knowledge of Christian faith. Liturgy itself, for example, must always be 
tested and evaluated in the light of Scripture, as well as the other basic 
sources of knowledge of the faith. This theme is the subject of Chapter 
6. 


Having identified the scope of the task of a systematic theology of 
liturgy, a further step is taken in Chapter 7. Here a corollary is 
developed that flows from the fact that liturgy is a comprehensive ex- 
pression of the life in Christ. The life of faith is grounded on, and finds 
its fulfillment in, the economic Trinity. This truth leads to the conclusion 
that a systematic theology of liturgy can and must be brought back to a 
theology of the Trinity. But what theology of the Trinity should guide 
theological reflection on the deepest meaning of the liturgy? If the litur- 
gy is a peculiar expression and realization of the economic Trinity, 
which grounds and structures all aspects of the economy of salvation, 
what understanding of this mystery should be presupposed? 


The history of dogma is replete with theologies of the Trinity. Some 
have not survived the critical examination of the churches, while others 
are favored by one or other ecclesiastical tradition. A systematic 
theologian is always faced with the problem of selecting an approach to 
this heart of Christian theology. The theology of the Trinity preferred by 
this author is set forth in Chapters 8 and 9. An application of this theol- 
ogy to christology and grace is presented in Chapters 10 and 11. Chapter 
12, the conclusion of Part III, outlines a presentation of theology of litur- 
gy as theology of the Trinity. 


Chapter 6 
Theology as Theology of the 
Liturgy 


The phrase “theology as theology of the liturgy” is open to more than 
One meaning. For example, one speaks of liturgy’s theology, employing 
the subjective genitive. The witness of faith, in the form of the Church’s 
liturgical prayer, is a speaking (logos) about God (Theou) in the form of 
a speaking to God. As such, liturgy is a source of theological knowledge. 
On the other hand, theological reflection on the content and meaning of 
liturgical practice can also be called “theology of liturgy,” employing the 
objective genitive. Here it is a matter of theological understanding of 
liturgy, formulated by reflection on the liturgy as object of study. 


Understood in the latter sense, two questions can be asked. Is there a 
sense in which all systematic theological reflection on various aspects of 
the economy of salvation should qualify as theology of the liturgy? The 
principle of intelligibility in systematic theology is the relation of one 
aspect of the revealed mystery of salvation to all the others. For example, 
a theology of grace would be deficient if it did not include the con- 
siderations drawn from Christology, pneumatology, etc. Corresponding- 
ly, a theological exposition of Christology would not be complete with- 
out reflection on the relationship of Christ to the liturgical activity of the 
Church. But to what extent should all systematic reflection of the var- 
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ious branches of theology be a theology of liturgy, that is, explicitly draw 
out the implications of their subject for a theology of liturgy? 


The second question concerns the value to be awarded to liturgy as a 
source of theological knowledge. One might presume that liturgy is the 
unique source of knowledge, under which other traditional sources are 
to be subsumed. Or, liturgy might be considered among several sources, 
each of which has its particular and indispensable contribution to make 
to the understanding of the life of faith. How should the role of liturgy, 
as source of theology, be understood in the task of working out a sys- 
tematic theology of any aspect of the economy of salvation and, in par- 
ticular, a systematic theology of the liturgy? 


A response to these two questions is given in this chapter. First, it is 
explained why all so-called branches of theology should endeavor to 
demonstrate the relevance of their particular subjects for the under- 
standing and practice of the liturgy. Second, the relative value of the 
liturgy for the formulation of a systematic theology of the liturgy is dis- 
cussed. 


I. 
Systematic Theology as Theology of Liturgy 


An answer to the first question, posed above, follows as a corollary to 
certain anthropological observations already discussed in Chapter 2. 
The subject of the relationship between culture, cult, and religious wor- 
ship, and the application of this data to Christian worship, need not be 
repeated here. It may only be noted that liturgy is the most important 
place in which the Christian community expresses its nature. Liturgy 
serves the indispensable function of establishing and maintaining Chris- 
tian identity, mediating the meaning whereby the community is held 
together and grows. 


It is a matter of the highest importance that the connection be recog- 
nized by all, between the world of meaning, constitutive of the com- 
munity, and its crystallization in the basic symbolic language, verbal and 
gestural, of the liturgy. If the correspondence is gradually obscured, if 
the shape of meaning of the life of faith, expressed in the liturgy, no 
longer serves as the symbolic expression of the community’s self-under- 
standing, then the free acceptance of, and commitment to, the complex 
world of meaning of the Christian faith will be seriously affected. 
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From the consideration of the role of liturgy in the life of faith, this 
conclusion follows: Systematic theologians, working in all branches of 
theology, should consider it a matter of the highest priority to show how 
their subjects can contribute to a better understanding and practice of 
communal worship. 


II. 
Systematic Theology of Liturgy and Its Sources 


A systematic theology of the liturgy differs from the various special- 
ized fields of theology which focus on specific themes. Its object is the 
liturgical symbolic activity, which expresses in a synthetic way all that 
goes to make up the life of faith. In the liturgical symbolism all the 
themes of theology are brought together. The liturgical-sacramental 
practice implies a comprehensive interpretation of reality, which can be 
unfolded with constant reference to the practice itself. Hence it may be 
said that liturgical symbolism per se mediates the Christian global per- 
ception of the world of faith, and so Christian identity. But per accidens 
the practical connection may not be grasped. 


The formulation of the relationship between the Christian perception 
of the life of faith and the practice of faith has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in recent years.! The linguistic hybrid “orthodoxy-orthopraxies” 
was first formulated in recent years by Johannes B. Metz, a Catholic 
German professor of theology, to express this relationship. However the 
concept goes back to the patristic period and is perhaps best expressed 
by Maximus the Confessor: “Practice is the reality of the theory; the 
theory is the intimate and mysterious nature of the practice.” Here 
ortho- represents a quality proper to a theory which intrinsically affects 
practice, and is not the quality of a theory, previously established, of 
which practice is a casuistic adaptation. Maximus applies this principle 
to the spiritual life.? But it has important applications in the whole range 
of the practice of the faith, including liturgy. 


The practical connection between the world of meaning of Christian 
faith and communal worship was established with the birth of Christian 
liturgies. In the patristic period, a good deal of effort was exerted in 
working out and communicating an ever deeper grasp of the meaning of 
the liturgical symbolic activity. This can be verified by reading the mys- 
tagogical catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and Ambrose of Milan. It is the task of a systematic the- 
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ology of liturgy to maintain or recover this coherence and to do this by a 
consistent interpretation of the central symbolic activity of the liturgy.” It 
may be expected that a theology with this orientation will contribute to 
the building up of the life of faith, which is grounded on, and nourished 
by, the liturgy. 


The study of the theology of liturgy can be undertaken in one of two 
directions. One may ask about the understanding of the faith reflected in 
a specific liturgical tradition at some stage of the past history of the 
Church. By analyzing the relevant data of the historical context in which 
the liturgy was formulated or used, the particular global theory that 
grounds the concrete practice can be worked out. A Catholic systematic 
theology of liturgy is not concerned directly with this kind of historical 
question. Rather it asks: How is one to explain the connection between 
the liturgical symbolic activity and the central mystery of the life of faith 
within the scope of the comprehensive Catholic tradition? 


A response to this question requires taking into account the law of 
prayer (lex orandi), but also the other sources of theological knowledge. 
The help of a variety of sources of theology is needed besides the liturgi- 
cal practice. Each of these sources has a particular contribution to make 
to the theological enterprise. We can learn much from the liturgy itself 
about the profound mystery which it represents. But discursive thought 
is required to bring to the surface the Christian potential of meaning 
symbolized in liturgy. Special attention must be given to the law of belief 
(lex credendi), understood as the doctrinal formulation of aspects of 
Christian revelation. 


A. Lex orandi - Lex credendi 


The axiom “law of prayer-law of belief” has become representative of 
two points of view, regarding the value of liturgy as source of theology. 
Odo Casel has to his credit the great merit of bringing to the foreground 
of theological thought the importance of understanding theology as the- 
ology of the liturgy. But he tended to make the law of prayer a law “unto 
itself.” According to him, the truth of the faith is made accessible not 
simply in a unique way through the liturgical celebration of the faith of 
the Church. Rather the liturgical expression of the self-understanding of 
the Church, while not rendering other modes of expression of faith su- 
perfluous, is clearly superior from all points of view. The authentic litur- 
gical traditions are not simply one among many sources of knowledge of 
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faith, but the source and central witness of the life of faith and so of all 
theology. As a consequence of this one-sided stress on the value of litur- 
gical-practical grounding of theological knowledge, Scripture, and the 
other sources of theology are placed in the background of his theologi- 
cal reflection. 


While Casel tends to formulate the axiom in the direction of “the law 
of prayer is the law of belief,” Pope Pius XII’s encyclical letter Mediator 
Dei reverses the accent: “Let the law of belief determine the law of 
prayer.” © There is no doubt that he had in mind the problems raised by 
the reduction of the sources of theology to the law of prayer. His solu- 
tion is to admit that liturgy is a source of the faith of the highest rank, 
but to accentuate, by reversing the axiom, the unique value of the law of 
belief, guaranteed by the teaching authority of the Church. 


Both of these approaches, which tend toward an overdrawn identity 
between theory and practice, threaten to obscure the unique value of 
two different kinds of expression of faith. In order to avoid either ex- 
treme, it should be recognized that the traditional axiom itself is open to 
either accent in specific cases. The slogan “law of prayer-law of belief” 
leaves in suspense which magnitude might be the subject, and which the 
predicate, in particular instances. Consequently, it seems legitimate to 
State the axiom in this way: the law of prayer is the law of belief, and vice 
versa. 


This latter formulation conveys the idea that the two sources of 
knowledge are neither independent of one another nor serve precisely 
the same purpose. On the one hand, the law of prayer implies a com- 
prehensive, and, in some measure a pre-reflective, perception of the life 
of faith. On the other hand, the law of belief must be introduced be- 
cause the question of the value of a particular liturgical tradition re- 
quires the employment of theoretical discourse. One must reckon with 
the limits of the liturgy as lived practice of the faith. History has taught 
us that forms of liturgical prayer and ritual activity, however orthodox, 
often had to be dropped or changed to avoid heretical misunderstand- 
ing. Moreover, in new historical and cultural situations, the question of 
the correspondence between the community’s understanding of Chris- 
tian truth, and its expression in the liturgy and that of the authentic 
whole tradition, must continually be placed. To respond responsibly to 
this problem, other sources of theology must be introduced along with 
the liturgical-practical grounding of the knowledge of faith. 
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Conclusion 


Theology, conceived as the systematic reflection on liturgical prac- 
tice, can be developed in various ways. But the aim is always the same: 
to attain more precise knowledge of the depth dimension of all forms of 
Christian communal worship, as well as the peculiar significance of the 
various forms in which liturgy is celebrated. Since the mystery of salva- 
tion is one, and not many, the one and the same mystery is realized in all 
forms of the liturgy of the Church. Because this mystery is the ground 
and goal of all activity of the life of faith, it determines ultimately all 
aspects of liturgy. 


Systematic theology, as systematic theology of liturgy, completes its 
task only when it demonstrates how the liturgy serves in its particular 
way as transparency for the mystery of salvation. The reduction of the 
theology of liturgy to the one divine plan of God is the aim of this theol- 
ogy. The one mystery of Christian faith is the Trune God in his self- 
communication to humanity. All classical liturgies confess this 
Trinitarian grounding and goal of the economy of salvation. In different 
ways, the forms of liturgy express the conviction of faith that the Triune 
God, in their economic activity, is the mystery of Christian worship. 
Consequently, theologians are challenged to show how theology of litur- 
gy can be formulated as theology of the economic Trinity. The concept 
of theology of liturgy as theology of the Trinity receives further attention 
in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 7 
Theology of the Liturgy as 
Theology of the Trinity 


According to Scripture, as interpreted by the traditional theologies of 
the East and West, salvation of rational creatures is a participation in 
the divine life of the Holy Trinity. This sharing in the life of personal 
communion with the three divine persons is a grace added to the grace 
of human existence. Since it is a matter of personal union between crea- 
ture and Creator, there is required the free acceptance on the part of 
the creature. 


The nature of the grace of union between divine persons and human 
beings cannot be fully grasped because creatures can never penetrate 
fully the mystery of God. Hence the concept of creaturely participation 
in divine life, or “divinization,” is interpreted differently in the various 
traditional theologies. But always the analogy of human interpersonal 
communication is employed. The difference between human interper- 
sonal communication, and that between humans and the divine persons 
can be described as the difference between partial and total self-com- 
munication. Since humans have only the immediately measurable experi- 
ential knowledge of being able to communicate a part of themselves to 
others, or of being the communicants of the limited share in the per- 
sonal life of others, the full import of the divine self-communication re- 
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mains a mystery, even when revealed in the experience of the life of 
faith. 


The revelation of the transcendent goal of human existence is given 
to creatures in history, in the experience of personal communion with 
God. The authoritative interpretation of this experience is found in the 
witness of Scripture and the Tradition of the Church. The Church con- 
fesses that those who accept God’s invitation to loving communion are 
already sharers by faith in a mystery that will be fully grasped in the light 
of glory by the blessed in heaven. 






Trin A more extended treatment of this ; 


topic is given in Chapter 10. For now it suffices to note that self-com- 
munication, as applied to the Trinity, means a Trinitarian communica- 
tion of divine life. According to Christian revelation, the Father com- 
municates self since the Father is the source of all. But he communicates 
self through his Word and his Spirit to his creatures. Word and Spirit do 
not simply communicate themselves. However this does not exclude the 
idea that the Spirit and Word actualize the potential of a human being 
for personal communion with the Father. 


The self-communication © 
life, always includes t | 
the Word alone assumes the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth, there is also 
a sanctification of that hu n of the 
In the instance of o persons, the Spirit is the 
of sanctification by which they are brought into personal union 
with the Word, the essential image of the Father, and so into union with 
the Father. 


One other aspect of the Father’s self-communication may be noted 
here. Precisely because it is self-communication_ which has a Trinitarian 
structure in its content and execution, the expe ian 
grace is the , od’s self. Therefore the 
knowledge of faith, derived from the experience of the Christ-event, 
penetrates to the inner-Trinitarian life. There is a real correspondence 
between the way God exists in God’s self and the way God reveals self in 
the economy of salvation, through the life, death, and glorification of 
Christ and the sending of the Spirit to establish the Church. It is 


axiomatic in Catholic-theology that the economic Trinity is the imma- 
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Further elaboration of this axiom need not detain us here. It is the 


subject of Chapter 8. However we can anticipate one important con- 
clusion that follows from the identification of the economic and im- 
manent Trinity, and which is pertinent to the theme of the theology of 
liturgy. Liturgical celebrations are a medium of participation of the 
faithful in the economic Trinity, a medium of Trinitarian self-com- 
munication. Liturgy is, above all, the work of the Trinity in its execution 
and content. What the community does is made possible because of the 
gift of the life of faith, a life lived in communion with the Father, through 
the Son in the Holy Spirit. Therefore, all three divine persons have an 
active role in the execution of the liturgy of the Church. Corresponding- 
ly, the efficacy of the liturgy is also, at its depth, a participation in 
Trinitarian life. 


I. 
Trinitarian Theology of the Liturgy 


The mystery of the liturgy has a Teele oootn 
and content. From this axiom it can be concluded that a systematic ap- 
proach to the geao of the oe! has the task of demonstrating how 
the liturgy can.be.cence iS a realization Of yic Trinity. In 
other words, 75 id ; | ystery 
of the econo | z s shoùld guide 
the attempt to work Out a systematic e aboratior 8 heology of wor- 
ship. A theology of wors ed with showing “how this 
real identity is to be unde ces follow from 
this. 


The reduction of the theolo to the theology of the Trinity 
is not only possible, it m e wor- 
ship. The dialogical structure" OP THE Titurgyy-addkoss>ofsthesTriune God 


and respons sho ateliturgy is a reality 
of the life of fait inewhitt TNE eoni Trinity is S ally repre- 


sented and communicated. The eal 

symbol’ omy of salvation, that is, of the myste of God's 

plan of salvation for the: world) which reached its fulfillment in Jesus 

Christ and which is being further realized through the mission of the 

Spirit in the time of the Church. A systematic theology,ofeworship must 
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new. But-there attemp to" work out such a theology 


in a systematic way. a E A ey ver models that might 
serve as a solid basis for further reflection, this project represents a real 
challenge. In rec 





ogy of st iee o Ty em the sacraments.! 
But generally the references to the Trinity serve only as a helpful means 
of pointing out t what must be a eer orereer reer rand of 


liturgy.” Co 


ssses-that the lit- 
a reference i is al- 
ways found oshe Tent Eate works*on the theology of the litur- 
gy. Howeve eology, so that it serves as 
more than a marginal aid to the understanding of the Christological and 
pneumatological dimensions of the liturgical event, frequently remains 
unfinished business. 











Part of the problem can be traced back to the inadequate grounding 
of the Trinitarian dimension of all aspects of the economy of salvation: 
creation, history, humankind, grace, incarnation, mission of the Spirit, 
and Church. All aspects of the economy of salvation are realizations of 
the economic Trinity and must be brought back to this mystery. To the 
extent this endeavor is successful, the formulation of a theology of the 
liturgy as theology of the Trinity becomes possible. 


II. 
A Typical Modern Catholic Approach to the 
Mystery of the Liturgy 
A typical modern Catholic approach to the mystery of liturgy can 
serve as an example of the problem involved in developing a theology of 
liturgy as theology of the Trinity. This approach 1s guided by the concept 
of liturgy as encounter with Christ, and displays the following traits. 
A. Presuppositions, 


The presentation presumes the procession model of the immanent 
Trinity, without developing a specific Trinitarian theology, even in the 
sense of the Eastern and Western options concerning the procession of 
the Spirit from the Father “through the Son” (East) or “and the Son” 
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(West). A distinction between the Trinitarian work in creation and 
sanctification (Trinitarian self-communication) is taken for granted. But 
the question of attribution of sanctification to the Godhead as such (a 
Western tradition) or to the personal mission of the Spirit (Eastern trad- 
ition) is not explicitly treated. 


B. Anthropological Point of Departure 


The anthropological basis of liturgical symbolic activity is described. 
The human being is real symbol, embodied spirit, and also symbol- 
maker, who creates symbols and communicates through them. To this 
anthropological basis is added a consideration of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of theological anthropology, namely, that human beings are 
created in the image and likeness of God and find their meaning by 
growth in this likeness through free acceptance of God’s self-communi- 
cation. From this beginning the presentation moves to Christology, then 
to the ecclesiological aspects of the economy of salvation, and finally to 
the liturgy, conceived as activity of the Church that takes place in union 
with that of Christ. 


C. Christology 


The attempt to formulate a theology i i ©. the 
seven chief rites of the Chur ay 
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type and the 


the divine person na image of Got are united in unity reveals and com- 
municates the divine life to. those who.accept-himin faith. 


Because of the hypostatic union, resulting from the assumption of the 
humanity of Jesus of Narren By he Word seat Tram the Father, the 
Word himself-bestows»the Spirit-from”the Fath -his humanity. 
Thereby the humanity of Jesus receives the St ~emet for 
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D. Ecclesiology 


The establishment of the Church is a process. of life, which includes 
the myste . glorification of Christ 
together with the sending of the Spirit to establish the new people of 
God. The grace Lialhiakshurclesonhousiteertettic Dpr, made possible by 
Christ shares his 


glorifedaasisianoenniin nO the Church on earth. 


The earthly Church is essentially*a kind of broadening of the mystery 
of Christ — eee of Christ cor- 
responds structura aman unity esus Christ. Hence 
the Church can ‘be called.a.“‘comprehensive-saerament” because of its 
unity with~Christ. As a visible sign and instrument of the mystery of 
Christ, the Church is Aeg dependent on Christ. Consequently, 
Christ’s-sa w Slife,.death, and glorification, are always present 
and effeoiveri in the essential notimi mEn TE Chih, All gen- 
uine. works. of the Church-are-works of Christ, who is present and active 
in and through these activities“‘in the power of the Spirit” whom he pos- 
sesses in fullness. 


The Spirit, whom_Christ-bestows»on the Church, is the principle of 
the life of-faith. In this sense, the Spirit may be.called the “soul” of the 
Church...This implies that. the establishment, maintenance, and growth 
of the Church depend. on=the cor cation of the Holy Spirit. But the 
idea that the spiteme soul of the Church o not be understood 
to"imply that the..Church "can be“called™ Sacrament of the Spirit.” As 
“soul of the Church,”..or.the-wltimate depth of the life of faith of the 
Church, the Spirit resists corporealization. What is corporealized is the 
effect of the work of Christ. However, the Church is the place of the 
working of the Spirit, who conforms the Body of Christ to its Head. 















E. Liturgy 


The Church precedes the liturgy, even as the seven sacraments, in the 
logical order; for the liturgy, in all its forms, is the manifestation and 
realization of the Church as the Body of Christ. In the liturgy, and 
through it, the participants are taken up into Christ, “in the power of the 
Spirit,” and through the encounter with Christ salvation is effected. This 
salvation is the self-communication of the Triune God. Hence the eco- 
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nomic Trinity stands behind Christ, the primordial sacrament, who is en- 
countered in the worship of the Church. In otherswordsyethe saving 
grace, derived=from* the" redeeming» work, of .Christ,.is.mediated..through 
the encounter-with=Christinethesliturgy. The encounter with Christ-eul- 
minates in the bestowal of the Spirit and his*gifts. Since.Christ.is met in 
the liturgy and.the»believing participants accept Christythey are brought 
into communion-with"the Father and bécome™“another, Christ” in the 


Spirit of adoption. 


The vive backuihe sailing merlot. God fn Chast the par- 
ticipants “give b d in Christeto"the*Father by 
prayer of praise and.thanksgiving;-for no work,oreword"0f God, among 


his people, reaches its goal unless*there,is.this response of thankful con- 
fession of total dependence on the Triune God. 


1. Critical Evaluation 


The model described Word and 
Spirit; the implications of the differentiation are scarcely deugioped. AS 
a consequence, .the- econor | 
primordial sacrament C at 
pression is given that a partiallysachievedeunitysof»believers with Christ 
results frometheliturgicaleencounter, and™the™role™of the sanctifying 
Spirit is tofullyactualizé this unity. 


The weakness of this systematic approach can be traced, at least in 
part, to the lack of a Trinitarian grounding of symbol, that is, one that 
takes into account not only the unity of the divine persons but also the 
real distinction between them. In the immanenf*Trinity, the Father and 
the Word are identically the Be an ee Therefore we can speak of 
the divine immediacy of the Word to the Father, that is, the absence of 
any intervening reality. On the other hand, the Father is the source of 
all. The Word of God is spoken by the Father, who does not speak an- 
other Word; for all that can be spoken is said in this one Word. Pro- 
ceeding from the Father eternally, the Word is the essential image of the 
Father. From this point of view, one must speak of the divinely mediated 
immediacy of the Word to the Father. 









The Word is “real symbol” of the Father. A real symbol exists where 
there is unity of being between the symbol and the symbolized and yet 
the symbol is really distinguished from the symbolized. As essential 
image of the Father, the Word is identically the divine essence. But the 
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> does 





between “reabsymbol” and symbolized iva, i in an analogous way, for 
the order of-grace;.then : . : 


between SyrababancenealineahenyTHOHEPRPRE A diay 


This axiom can be recognized at work in the old patristic theology’s 
analysis of essential aspects of the economy of salvation. In christology 





the principle of mediated immediacy is expressed very explicitly in the | 
teaching, based on the Spirit-christology of the New Testament, that a) 


Spirit binds the humanity of Jesus to the Word in hypostatic union. The 
Spirit ig fot a a medium between _the_humanity-and the person of the 


Da I ee eT ey EP Tad 


Word. In ecclesiology the unity between*Christ and the Church is also 
contéived as the work-of-theSpirit who, as*Spirit-of-Christ, is also the 


am woo poe 


Spirit of theeChurch. The E E aiat is not a; 
medium between Chris 7 of.grace the just 
person is unde | “in the Spirit,” but im~ 






mediately. No thing or eo Christ himself stands between 
the just person and the Father. Also the active presence of Christ in the 
liturgy of the Church is not conceived as simply unmediated. Rather, it 
is the effect of Holy Spirit who binds the participants to Christ, though 
not as a medium between Christ and the worshipping community. 


The model of a systematic approach to the theology of liturgy, which 
we are evaluating, includes a reference to the three divine persons. But 
no attempt is made, from the outset, to supply a genuine Trinitarian 
grounding of symbol. For the rest, the tract on the Trinity is only mar- 
ginally introduced.” A Trinitarian theology of the incarnation, death, 
and glorification of Jesus is missing, as well as a Trinitarian ecclesiology. 
This theology of the liturgy takes the first step, that of bringing the litur- 
gy back to the theology of Church and then to christology. But the 
second step is not attempted, namely, that of showing how the liturgy 
can be brought back to the economic Trinity and under all its aspects. 
Therefore the synthesis remains unsatisfactory. A Trinitarian anthropol- 
ogy, christology, pneumatology, and ecclesiology make possible a 
Trinitarian theology of the liturgy. Without this background, the ele- 
ments of a theology of the Trinity, which are always included either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in a Catholic theology of the liturgy, necessarily re- 
main unintegrated. 
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The example of a theology of liturgy which we have been considering 
is at home within the traditional scholastic theological synthesis. The key 
to the development is a notion of “real symbol,” that is, a signifying 
reality that enjoys unity of being, given or achieved, with the reality sig- 
nified. As such, the real cal symbol always communicates what it signifies. 
The Incarnate Word’s hu ; humanity is real symbol of the divine Word. The 
Church ‘is re real al symbol of Christ, and so its activity is real symbol of 
Christ’ s activity. 


In this traditional Catholic outlook, the unity between the risen Lord 
and the Spirit is stressed. The differentiation between the two, and the 
consequences of this for the understanding of the dynamics of the 
economy of salvation, do not come to the foreground. Since the personal 
mission of the Spirit in the economy is dealt with equivocally or 
neglected, the impression is given that in the order of nature, not in 
priority of time, the Word assumes the humanity of Jesus and then be- 

a the Spirit, and the gifts of the Spirit, on that humanity. The same 





order of priority holds for the Church. The risen Lord unites his dis- 
ciples to himself and then bestows the Spirit as “soul” of the Church. 
The liturgy of the Church is awarded the same structure. In the liturgical 
_ celebrations, the faithful encounter Christ, who draws them into union 
with himself “in the power of the Spirit.” 


In the conceptual framework of this model, the Spirit appears to be 
the instrument whereby Christ fully actualizes the union of believers 
with himself. 7 This outlook is at home within the traditional scholastic ap- 
proach to the theology of the Holy Spirit. According to the longstanding 
Western teaching, the work of sanctification of humanity is conceived as 
the work of the Triune God in an undifferentiated way. It is attributed to 
the Spirit, but only in terms of “appropriation,” namely, because the 
Spirit signifies divine life. It is not predicated of the Spirit because of the 
personal mission by which the Spirit exercises a personal role in the 
economy of salvation, with divine sovereign freedom, though always in 
harmony with the personal mission of the Word. 


Conclusion 


A theology of the liturgy as theology of the Trinity should begin with 
a theology of the Trinity. The personal missions of the Word and Spirit 
should be taken into account. In christology the immediate problem is 


the explanation of the personal roles»ofethesthreesdivine-persons in the 


incarnation. The Second Vatican Council offers some guidance in this 
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regard. The council does not present any new official teaching on the 
subject of the immanent Trinity that goes beyond that of the Council of 
Florence. However, the conciliar teaching about the mission of the Son 


(Lumen gentium 3) and..the»complementary..mission»of the Spirit 
(Lumen gentium 4) offers encouragement for theologians to explore the 
onsequences of the»personal mission of 


nature and c of the Spirit in the 
economy of salvation. 
n from what took 


What we know a gre 
place in the world -man Jesus Christ.” Therefore, the the- 


ology of the a be e of liturgy, 














he y of liturgy as theology tom 
Next there is the P ati hei ionship be- he 


tween...Christ,-the »primorc e God, and the 
Church, the Onana isi The solution to this 
problem must be sought in the event.of,the Cross.and resurrection; for it 
is the dead and risen Christ through whom we are given a share in the 
Trinitarian life. 

At this juncture, the suoj of pneum 
for the sharing+i tt 
same-Spirit” (1 Cor 12:13). The Spirit is | 
the individual s life of theChu iri 
union between the primordial. sacrament_Jes Jesus Christ and the | Church. 

In virtue of the presence of the Holy Spirit, the Church is a mystery in- 
trinsically related to the nie of the incarnation. The Church is like 
the mystery of the inc at the social structures of the Church | +. 


ginena) adit Wowem 


serve the Spirit of Christ, just as 5 ihe humanity of. of Jesus serves the divine 
Word as organ of salvation. 2-The Church has it own proper structures. 
It is a mystery that has something to do with the economic function of 
the Spirit. This social reality is sacrament, made so by Christ, who shares 
his life-giving Spirit with his disciples and through his. Spirit makes his 
pod) the Church, the social organ of communication | of | the Trinitarian 
life. —< 
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In all the activity of the Church, the believers encounter the Triune 
God through the “service of the Spirit,” who refers the community back 
to the original Christ-event through the authentic witness to this event 
given in the apostolic preachingyand"leads the community»into the full 
dimensions of this mystery through»the response of faith, to new situa- 
tions in the life of the Church, which are to be answered in the light of 


(\ D Tradition. 
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We 


E ey” God doe 









In the Trinitarian approac 
counter in the 


hsto"liturgy, the God whom» Christians en- 
“Church is the Triine’ God. The Trinitarian 
rd, who iospanaaiiet0 his com- 










0» S, munity assembledsinshissname, Rathe [o the 
ae asembly.as its Head "in the Spirit" Th sak 
ae fullness, who his*Church, “iamnaapesscdaiemaalic holy 
4 g assembly. The on nd inthe»Church} is the personal 
wa agent through whem» the Lord iswuniace laa SLU the personal 
Y\ 3 source of divine power, by whom»the Lords present, uniting 
| ye 4 the worshipping assembly to. his eternal worship. 
A Notes 


1. T. Schneider, ZEICHEN DER NÄHE GOTTES, 36-48, offers a partial synthesis of 
this type. He includes an integration of pneumatology and christology, beginning with the 
pentecostal event of the personal mission of the Spirit. But a thoroughgoing systematic 
presentation of the relation between the economic and immanent Trinity, and its 
relevance for a theology of liturgy, is not carried through. 


2. The important contribution of E. H. Schillebeeckx to the history and theology of 
the sacraments, DE SAKRAMENTELE HEILSECONOMIE. Theologische bezinnung 
op s.Thomas’ sacramentenleer in het licht van der traditie en van de hedendaagse 
sacramenten problematiek (Antwerpen T’Groeit: Nelissen, 1952) is marked by this 
deficiency, as is his more popular systematic theology of the sacraments, CHRIST, 
SACRAMENT OF THE ENCOUNTER WITH GOD (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1963). 


3. The model employed here is quite typical of modern Catholic theology, and serves 
as the background for the recent contributions of L. Scheffczyk, “Jesus Christus—Ursak- 
rament der Erlösung,” and “Die Kirche—das Ganzsakrament Jesu Christi,” and P. Kuhn, 
“Die Sakramente der Kirche—siebenfaltige Einheit,” which are found in H. Luthe, ed., 
CHRISTUSBEGEGNUNG IN DEN SAKRAMENTEN (Kevelaer: Butzen und Becker, 
1981) 9-120 (Scheffczyk), 121-200 (Kuhn). This summary corresponds, in part, to the one 
found in L. Lies’ critical appraisal of Luthe’s book (‘“Trinitdtsvergessenheit,” 291-295). 


4. Lies, “Trinitatsvergessenheit,”” 294-295, 


5. The marginal treatment of the Trinitarian grounding of the theology of sacraments 
in Scheffczyk’s essays is surprising. This author has made several contributions to the 
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theology of the Trinity. In his latest article on this subject, he demonstrates a good grasp 
of the German theological literature, and reports that the theology of the Trinity has be- 
come a focal point of theological interest: “At present, it is considered of the highest sig- 
nificance for faith and theology” (“Uneingeléste Traditionen der Trinitatslehre,” in W. 
Breuning, ed., TRINITAT: Aktuelle Perspektiven der Theologie. Quaestiones disputatae 
101 (Freiburg im Br.: Herder, 1984) 47-72 [citation: 47]). 


6. The traditional Western theology of “appropriation” leads logically to the con- 
clusion that the Spirit is “soul of the Church” only by extrinsic denomination. The soul of 
the Church is really the activity of the Godhead as such. When the idea of soul of the 
Church is linked to a personal mission of a divine person, through which the estab- 
lishment, continued existence, dynamism, and future directedness of the Body of Christ is 
realized, the only choice is to call the risen Lord the soul of the Church. Odo Casel, who 
is inspired by the pneumatology of the Alexandrian tradition before the fourth century 
and therefore before the development of the classical theology of the Holy Spirit, precise- 
ly says this: “Jesus Christ became KYRIOS CHRISTOS and as such, as the PNEUMA, is 
the soul of the Church, his Mystical Body” (“Mysteriengegenwart,” JAHRBUCH FUR 
LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT 8 [1929] 155.) Confer: A. Schilson, THEOLOGIE ALS 
SAKRAMENTENTHEOLOGIE, 311. 


7. DS 1300, 1330-1332. 


8. W. Kasper, JESUS THE CHRIST (London: Bums and Oates, 1976) 180: “Our 
whole thinking moves from the world to God.... We never conclude from the Trinity to 
Christ and his Spirit given to us, but always the other way around.” 


9. This analogy is developed in Vatican II, LUMEN GENTIUM 8. In this way the 
council affirms that the unity between the Church and Christ includes the difference. The 
Church is a mystery, which has its own proper structure. Through a theologically differen- 
tiated way of speaking, the council corrects the view that the Church is simply the con- 
tinuation of the incamation: “As the assumed nature (the humanity of Jesus is meant) 

„serves the divine Word as living organ of salvation, so in a similar way, the social struc- 


a ee OP et ee 


ture of the Church serves the ‘Spirit of Christ who vivifies it, in the building up of his 
Body. 9? 


10. The application of the Trinitarian structure_of the economy of salvation to all 
aspects of the life of the Church is recognized by many theologians as a primary task of 
systematic theology. On the subject of “Trinity and Church,” confer: E. Salmann, 
“Trinitat und Kirche: Eine dogmatische Studien,” CATHOLICA 38 (1984) 352-374. A 
recent contribution of Orthodox theology to this subject, which takes some account of the 
Catholic theological contribution, is found in the essay of G. Larentzakis, “Trinitarische 
Kirchenverstandnis,” in W. Breuning, ed., TRINITAT, 73-96. The application of the 
model of the Church as mystery of the twofold mission of the Word and Spirit to canon 
law is made by R. Sob4nski, “Modell des Kirche-Mysteriums als Grundlage der Theorie 
des Kirchenrechts,” ARCHIV FUR KATHOLISCHE KIRCHENRECHT 145 (1976) 22- 
44. 


Chapter 8 
The Economic and 
Immanent Trinity 


“Jesus Christ-is true God and trueman.” This confession served 
many generations of the early Church as the adequate expression of the 
mystery of the relationship between Jesus of Nazareth and his Father, 
the Father of all. However, christological controversies, beginning in the 
fourth century, necessitated a more ample formulation in order to main- 
tain the truth of the original creedal statement. A new formula was ap- 
proved at the Council of Chalcedon, October 22, 451. The council 
taught that in Jesus Christ the divine and human natures (physis) are 
“unconfused” and “unseparated,” and that the center of unity is the one 
person (mia hypostasis) of the Word of God. The limitations of this 
dogma are well known. The difference is not brought out between the 
relation of the one hypostasis to the divine nature (a relation of identity) 
and the relation of the hypostasis to the humanity of Jesus (real distinc- 


tion). Also, the question is left open as to how the humanity is assumed 
by the Word. 


The history of the “reception” of Chalcedon is a complicated ques- 
tion and need not concern us here. The teaching of the council was the 
occasion for division in the communion-of churches. However the chur- 
ches that remained in union with Constantinople and Rome have made 
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the symbol of Chalcedon a cornerstone of official christology. The other 
comerstone of christology, understood in the limited sense, is the teach- 
ing of the Council of Constantinople III, September 16, 681, which 
rejected Monotheletism and, at the same time, defined that Christ had a 
human will. 


From the standpoint of this official christology of Byzantium and 
Rome, which has undergone practically no development in the sub- 
sequent centuries, the following may be said: On the ground of the one 
divine person in Jesus Christ, his personal and human reality has 
entered into a unique union with God from the outset of his existence. 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Father’s ultimate, never to be surpassed, gift to 
the world. It may also be,added, as.a corollary, that the psychological 
unity of Jesus of Nazareth with the Father:has its ultimate ground i in that 
commu er to the 


ag a ent i humanity. 


Jesus of Nazaret uliness of revelation 


of Godin the economy of Seri 


The full access to the mystery of God’s-selfhood*comes only through 
the incarnate Word. of God. This meapssthalnjiaearii bour God, 
as Triune God, derives fron , ated through the — 
revelation-of-God~in-Jesus ‘Christ The-way God-reveals”Sélf j in Jesus 


Christ.is the way God. exists.in God’s self. » 


The correspondence between the way God reveals self in the incar- 
nation, and the way God exists in God’s self, is the subject of this chap- 
ter. Having shown how the intimate relation between the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ and God’s inner-divine life is to be understood, a 
conclusion is drawn that has special relevance for a systematic theology 
of the Trinity. 











I. 
The Economic and Immanent Trinity 


The term “economic Trinity” has a field of meaning that includes the 
free decision of God to go out of self in creation, the concrete arrange- 
ment of this project, and its execution. Above all, it refers to the ul- 
timate goal of creation: God’s self-communication to humanity, which 
began with the creation of humankind, reaches its fullness in the incar- 
nation, and is extended to all humanity in a new way through the mission 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. The term “immanent Trinity” refers to the 
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mystery of the inner-divine life of Father, Son, and Spirit, the source of 
the economic Trinity. Concerning the relation between the two, Karl 
Rahner has formulated this axiom: The economic Trinity is the immanent 
Trinity, and vice versa.’ This formula serves as the point of departure for 
the following reflections on the relation between God’s self-revelation 
and the inner-Trinitarian life. 


A. The Economic Trinity Is the Immanent Trinity 


The first part of this axiom can hardly be challenged by Catholic 
theologians. Through the mission of the Word in the incarnation and the 
complementary mission of the Spirit after Christ’s glorification, salvation 
is revealed to consist in the self-communication of the Triune God, 
originating from the Father. Because the economic Trinity is the self- 
communication of God, what is revealed and communicated is God as 
God exists in God’s self. Given the consistency of God, it follows that 
the economic self-communication of God is a real revelation of the 
inner-Trinitarian mystery. The self-communication of the Father, 
through the missions of the Word and Spirit, would not be self-com- 
munication, if what God is for us in the Word and the Holy Spirit is not 
proper to God in God’s self. 


B. The Immanent Trinity Is the Economic Trinity. 


What does the second part of the axiom, "and vice versa," add to the 
first part? What did Rahner intend by it?* It could be employed to ex- 
press the idea that what is involved in the economic Trinity corresponds 
to the immanent Trinity both in the effect and in the execution. The effect 
is the self-communication of the Father through the missions of Word 
and Spirit. The execution, according to Eastern theology, corresponds 
to the real distinction between the two processions in the immanent 
Trinity. Therefore, Eastern theology awards to the Holy Spirit a per- 
sonal mission in the role of sanctifier. Traditional Western theology, on 
the other hand, has assumed that there is one personal mission in the 
economic Trinity, that of the Word. The work of sanctification is at- 
tributed to the Godhead as such, and to the Spirit only by way of “ap- 
propriation,” that is, insofar as the name “Spirit” corresponds to the 
sanctifying activity of the Trinity. Rahner, among other Catholic 
theologians, has shown some dissatisfaction with this “appropriation” 
theory. 
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Rahner’s may have used “vice versa” to exclude the Hegelian 
doctrine of the Trinity, namely, that God must come into Trinitarian 
self-possession through the otherness of the world! In line with tradi- 
tional Catholic theology of the Trinity, Rahner opposes the Hegelian 
position, and has emphasized more than once that God is Trinity from 
etemity in the highest freedom. In short, the "vice versa" seems to be in- 
tended to affirm, at the very least, the necessary priority of the im- 
manent Trinity. It must be stressed that Rahner does not intend the 
second part of the axiom to mean simple identity. He clearly states that 
the concepts and realities do not simply coincide. The immanent Trinity 
is the presupposition for the economic Trinity, the condition of its pos- 
sibility > However, he did not spell out all the implications of the second 
part of the axiom. Other theologians have added important qual- 
ifications. Yves Congar, for example, observes that the axiom should not 
obscure the fact that the revelation obtained through the economic 
Trinity in history is not to be equated with the knowledge to be granted 
through the beatific vision.’ No doubt Rahner would have agreed with 
this. The objection of another theologian to Rahner’s “vice versa” is 
even less illuminating. William J. Hill argues that it implies simple iden- 
tity, and has drawn out the consequences of such a view.’ A discussion 
of Hill’s over-reaction to Rahner’s proposal need not detain us. He does 
not pay sufficient attention to Rahner’s theology as a whole, nor to what 
Rahner actually says in The Trinity, the work to which Hill refers. 


II. 
Piet Schoonenberg’s Qualifications of Rahner’s 
Axiom 


Piet Schoonenberg’s critical evaluation of Rahner’s axiom deserves 
some attention. It is made from the background of his own under- 
standing of the economic Trinity. Schoonenberg readily agrees with 
Rahner that the economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity. But he distin- 
guishes between the pre-Christian and Christian economic and im- 
manent Trinity. This creative, and sometimes controversial, Dutch 
theologian maintains as probable that in the pre-Christian immanent 
Trinity, the Father alone can be called person, the Word and Spirit 
being radiations of the Father. However, in the incarnation of the Word, 
both the Word and Spirit become persons. This means that, henceforth, 
the economic Trinity is a Trinity of persons, and this has consequences 
for the immanent Trinity. Now it can be said that the Trinity is Trinity of 
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Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in which a triolog obtains both at the level 
of the economic and immanent Trinity. The economic Trinity (of per- 
sons) is the immanent Trinity (of persons). While Schoonenberg 
agrees with Rahner that there is no mutual I - Thou relation in the im- 
manent Trinity before the incarnation, he maintains its existence after 
the incarnation. This latter view is rejected by Rahner. 


The second part of Rahner’s axiom is also explained by Schoonen- 
berg from the background of the distinction between the pre-Christian 
and Christian Trinity. The immanent Trinity of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
relating to one another in interpersonal ways, is the economic Trinity. 
But this is the consequence of the incarnation in which the Word and 
Spirit become personalized. 


Schoonenberg postulates a real “becoming of God.” Remaining iden- 
tically himself, God becomes himself by his active relating to humanity. 
God does not move from potency to act, but from act to act. The un- 
changeable and eternal Trinity of God changes himself in his self-gift, 
“at least in the Christ-event.”!? The Word personalizes the humanity of 
Jesus and, at the same time, the Word personalizes self by becoming 
man. The Spirit personalizes the humanity of Jesus, since the humanity 
is conceived in the power of the Spirit. Likewise the Spirit personalizes 
self in the fullness of the Christ-event, since the Spirit becomes the Spirit 
of the Son. Both Word and Spirit personalize themselves vis-a-vis 
humanity as a whole: The Word becomes speaker of God; the Spirit be- 
comes advocate vis-a-vis the world, etc. In addition, the Word and Spirit 
personalize themselves in relation to the Father: In Jesus, the Word be- 
comes response to the Father; the Spirit becomes one who prays to the 
Father in Jesus and in the believers. Finally, with the glorification of 
Jesus, the Word and Spirit personalize themselves vis-à-vis each other: 
The Son sends the Spirit; the Spirit sighs for the coming of the Son in the 
prayer of the faithful. The Father, who was always person, personalizes 
self in the sending of the Word and Spirit to personalize themselves. He 
becomes Father of Jesus, and the Father of humanity in Jesus; he be- 
comes God of the Spirit, who leads humankind as his children.!? 


At the term of his exposition, Schoonenberg makes some cautious 
observations concerning his thesis. He suggests that two options are 
open. Either the Word and Spirit are not to be conceived as persons in 
their existence before the Christ-event, or are to be conceived as having 
a personal existence that becomes more sharply defined in relation to 
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the Father and to one another after the Christ-event.!? He is especially 
concerned with the danger of an uncritical use of the concept “person” 
for the Trinity. In his judgment, Word and Spirit in the pre-Christian 
Trinity must not be conceived as persons in such a way that a human 
personal being is eliminated in the case of Jesus, or that the personal in- 
fluence of Word and Spirit in the incarnation conflict with one another. 


The way out of the first problem is to admit that the Word in his 
divinity has the shape that excludes the possibility of a dialogue relation 
between the Word and the humanity of Jesus and, at the same time, 
enables the Word to form with the humanity, in the creative assumption, 
“one unique person.”!° The solution to the second problem is arrived at 
by thinking together the influence of the Word and Spirit on the 
humanity of Jesus in such a way that two possibilities are avoided: a 
twofold hypostatic union or the attribution of a merely accidental effect 
to the mission of the Spirit, namely, the communication of created grace 
to the humanity already united to the Word in hypostatic union. The 
answer lies in the thesis that the Word is not person, in the eternal 
Trinity, in such a manner of being that a personalizing influence of the 
Spirit in the incarnation is excluded, nor the human personal being of 
Jesus suppressed. 


Most Catholic theologians find difficulty with the idea that the per- 
sonalization of Word and Spirit occur only in the Christ-event, that only 
at this juncture interpersonal relations exist in the Trinity.!° Are these 
new interpersonal relations a new perfection in God? An affirmative 
answer seems to imply that God is in potency to a new perfection. A 
negative response raises this question: What reality do the postulated in- 
terpersonal relations in the immanent Trinity have? Further discussion 
of this issue need not detain us here. It is taken up in Chapter 10. 


One other aspect of Schoonenberg’s thesis is noteworthy. He argues 
that a mutual I - Thou relation exists in the immanent Trinity as a conse- 
quence of the Christ-event. Many other Catholic theologians also agree 
that such a dialogue, or rather triolog, exists in the immanent Trinity. 
But they postulate its existence from all eternity. Rahner, and others 
within the Thomist tradition, teach that no such dialogue can be postu- 
lated on the basis of primary Trinitarian data.!® According to Rahner, 
the Word is spoken and does not speak; the Spirit is breathed forth and 
does not breathe. Hence he holds that the address to the Father by 
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Word and Spirit, in the economy of salvation, presupposes a creaturely 
point of departure. 


Schoonenberg agrees about the creaturely starting point for the Thou 
directed to the Father by Word and Spirit. But this dialogue is judged to 
have inner-Trinitarian consequences. The Logos prays in Jesus, when 
Jesus prays; the Spirit prays in Jesus and believers, when they pray to the 
Father. Because of the correspondence between the economic and im- 
manent Trinity, Schoonenberg concludes that an interpersonal relation 
must exist in the immanent Trinity, but only in, and since, the Christ- 
event. This question of interpersonal relations in the immanent Trinity, 
an essential aspect of the theology of the Trinity, is treated more fully in 
Chapter 10. 


II. 
Hans Urs von Balthasar on the Subject of the 
Correspondence Between the Immanent and 
Economic Trinity 


The Swiss theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar has made the corre- 
spondence between the immanent and economic Trinity a foundation 
stone of his theology. But he follows a different path from that of the 
classical treatments previously considered. He judges that the Thomistic 
synthesis, as well as the whole Augustinian psychological turn, labors 
under insuperable difficulties. For it cannot make understandable that 
the relations in the inner-divine life are relations between persons. Also 
the concept of the divine self-gift must be limited, in that perspective, to 
the work of the Trinity outside itself in creation; for, in the classical 
scholastic synthesis, the Son goes forth from the Father primarily by way 
of knowledge, and the Spirit primarily by way of love. According to Bal- 
thasar, this understanding does not correspond to the New Testament 
revelation that God is Love. Since this revelation of the mystery of God 
in Jesus Christ corresponds to the inner-Trinitarian life, what conse- 
quences can be drawn from it, for the fuller understanding of both the 
immanent and economic Trinity? 


The philosophical starting point for Balthasar’s Trinitarian theology 
is the relational nature of persons, as I and thou; a relational connection 
that is realized by the human being experiencing the address of “thou.” 
In this way, one becomes capable of addressing another as an I to a 
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thou. This relation between persons provides the insight that the un- 
created person is a pure relation to a Thou. 


Having situated the relations between persons in the first rank of im- 
ages of the essence of God, Balthasar takes a second step, enabling him 
to conceive divine persons and their relations in a more concrete 
fashion. He stresses that there is a most intimate link between the im- 
manent and the economic Trinity. This does not mean that the two are 
simply identified. There is still the greater difference that the eternal 
Trinity is the source of the economic Trinity. But the unlocking of the 
mystery of the immanent Trinity is made possible through Jesus Christ. 
Only through christology can knowledge of the immanent Trinity be 
derived. 


The way of access to this mystery of God is identified as the most sig- 
nificant event of the earthly life of Jesus, the event of the Cross. Here 
the inner-Trinitarian relations between persons are very concretely ex- 
pressed. The Logos became incarnate by letting go of his glory, and by 
the Father not holding on to the Son.18 On the cross, the fullness of this 
self-emptying is revealed. For the Son of God really died, while remain- 
ing God. This divine way of acting, the letting go of glory, is also the way 
of the Christian. We subsist and “become” in going out of ourselves to 
Others and to God. 


The event of the Cross corresponds to the way in which God exists in 
God’s self. It is the revelation that the eternal generation of the Son, and 
the procession of the Spirit, must be understood as self-emptying.!? As 
absolute Love, the Father gives away all, and the Son is generated. The 
Son, in turn, responds with an eternal thanksgiving, a total self-giving. 
“Proceeding from both, as their subsisting ‘We,’ breathes the ‘Spirit,’ 
who seals, at the same time leaves open (as the essence, of Love), the in- 
finite distance, and bridges it, as the one Spirit of both.?? 


Balthasar relates the historical exteriorization of the Trinitarian mys- 
tery to the eternal exteriorization. He postulates a mutual I - Thou rela- 
tion in the eternal Trinity, and conceives the inner-Trinitarian relations 
more precisely as the eternal kenosis of the Father, Son, and Spirit. The 
correspondence between the immanent and economic Trinity is such 
that the economic Trinity is the one possibility within the immanent 
Trinity open for actualization. The Cross, the death of the Son of God, 
is the highest possibility of the exteriorization of the eternal triune being 
and life of God. 
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Balthasar’s thesis about the historical exteriorization of the eternal 
exteriorization of the Trinitarian mystery affirms the essential difference 
between God’s action “in the drama of the world” and God’s divine 
being and life. But it also includes the idea that what Jesus Christ suf- 
fered in his humanity, the Word of God did and suffered. Whether this 
teaching can be reconciled with the dogma of the Council of Chalcedon 
remains an open question. Does it harmonize with the teaching that the 
humanity of Jesus and his divinity are “inseparable,” but also “un- 
mixed”?*! This question is given further consideration in Chapter 10. 


IV. 
A Consequence of the Identity of the Economic 
and Immanent Trinity 


The various approaches to the relationship between the economic 
and immanent Trinity, which we have reviewed, are in agreement that 
the confession of Trinity of persons made by the Church corresponds to 
the same three who relate as Father, Son and Spirit in the inner-divine 
life. In all cases, the common starting point for reflection on the mystery 
of God is the Christ-event. Once the implications of the economic 
Trinity for the immanent Trinity are established, a further step can be 
taken. One can move from the immanent Trinity to the economic Trinity 
to further elucidate the mystery of the economy of salvation. 


A. Descending and Ascending Christology 


The process of moving from the economic to the immanent Trinity 
can be carried out in two ways. One can begin with the fact of the mis- 
sions of the Word and Spirit in the economy, concluding to the two 
processions in the immanent Trinity. Corresponding to the economic 
mission of the Word and the role of the risen Lord in the sending of the 
Spirit, the generation of the Word precedes the procession of the Spirit 
in the immanent Trinity. In turn, the eternal Spirit must be understood 
to proceed from the Father in such a way that some role is attributed to 
the Son, who is the essential image of the Father. 


The procession model is then employed to shed light on the eco- 
nomic Trinity in all its dimensions. It is used to order a theology of Jesus 
Christ, Church, grace, etc. Somewhat different results have occurred 
when the Eastern interpretation of the procession of the Spirit, and then 
the Western version, is employed. According to traditional Eastern the- 
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Ology, the Spirit proceeds from the Father “through the Son.” This 
phrase is interpreted in numerous ways, but always so that the concept 
of co-principle is not attributed to the Son. The Western version re- 
serves the dignity of ultimate or unprincipled principle to the Father. 
Nevertheless the Son, receiving all from the Father, is also understood 
to be co-principle of the Spirit together with the Father. Hence the pro- 
cession Of the Spirit from the Father and Son (Filioque) is confessed. 


The Eastern view can lead to excessive emphasis on the role of the 
Spirit in the time of the Church, to the neglect of the continuance of the 
mission of the risen Lord. The Western version can lead to excessive 
emphasis on the role of Christ in the economy of the Church, to the 
neglect of the mission of the Spirit. History shows that both one-sided 
views have existed. Still the two traditional ways of viewing the mystery 
of the Trinity need not lead to unbalanced theologies, nor to theologies 
which are in conflict on essential aspects of the economy of salvation. 
When the procession model is used correctly, that is, when new data are 
not introduced that go beyond what can be derived from christology, it 
can order other aspects of revelation so as to bring more intelligibility to 
the whole. 


There is also another way of approaching the inner-Trinitarian mys- 
tery. It begins with the Christ-event, but from a different standpoint than 
that of the procession model. It asks about the process by which the 
Word became man. The accent is placed on the event of the assumption 
in which the Word and Spirit play a role. This point of view has been 
labeled “ascending christology.170 It differs from the type of theological 
reflection that places the accent on the incarnation, grasped as a fact. 
This latter outlook has been labeled “descending christology.” It gives 
birth to the procession model of the immanent Trinity. 


The data derived from reflection on the process by which the Word 
became man has implications for the understanding of the immanent 
Trinity, as well as for the understanding of other aspects of the whole 
economy of salvation. The becoming of the Word incarnate, as an ac- 
tivity of the Trinity, is a revelation of the inner-Trinitarian life. It may 
provide knowledge beyond what is immediately available from reflection 
on the incarnation and bestowal of the Spirit at Pentecost, conceived as 
factual realizations of the economic Trinity. It may also furnish knowl- 
edge about other aspects of the economy of salvation that do not come 
to the foreground from the vantage point of descending christology. 
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Schoonenberg’s thesis about the incarnation as a process led to the 
conclusion that the immanent Trinity becomes three persons, existing in 
interpersonal relations through the personalizing of Word and Spirit. 
However, his proposal is based on a highly problematical concept of 
ontic change in God. In a less adventuresome way, it can be shown that 
reflection on the becoming of the incarnation tells us something about 
the immanent Trinity that is not yielded by the procession model and its 
descending christology. This other approach reckons with the fact that 
the economy of salvation has two decisive phases in all its aspects: the 
becoming and realization, or formation and constitution. Through the 
analysis of both phases it can be expected that greater intelligibility of 
the mysteries of the Trinity, Christ, grace, and Church will result. 


Ascending christology depends on the data of revelation. As long as 
it is confined to this source, it can serve the function of ordering the 
variety of aspects of the revelation of God in Christ. But it cannot be 
divorced from descending christology, and the procession model of the 
immanent Trinity. Rather it functions as a complementary aid to that 
traditional synthesis. Chapter 9 describes in some detail the two basic 
ways of access to the mystery of the economy of salvation. The yield of 
both is discussed in Chapters 10 and 11. 
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Chapter 9 
The Procession and 
Bestowal Models 


The history of reflection on the mystery of Jesus Christ shows that the 
starting point has been either with the fact of the incarnation of the 
Word and the mission of the Spirit, a consequence of Jesus’ saving work, 
or with the event of the incarnation, in which the Word and Spirit play a 
role. Both ways of approaching this mystery are authorized by the New 
Testament. The Fourth Gospel begins with the idea of the descent of the 
Word of God: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (Jn 1:14). 
At the outset of the Gospel according to Luke, the becoming of the 
Word incarnate is attributed to the action of the Holy Spirit on Mary, 
the mother of Jesus: “The Holy Spirit will come over you, and the power 
of the Most High will overshadow you; therefore the child to be born 
will be called holy, the Son of God” (1:34-35). 


The first way of thinking about the mystery of Christ has been labeled 
Logos christology, or “descending christology.” The second, which high- 
lights the special role of the Spirit in the event of the elevation of the 
fruit of Mary’s womb to unity of person with the Son, is called Spirit 
Christology, or “ascending christology.” These complementary chris- 
tologies lead to two models of the immanent Trinity, two ways of con- 
ceiving the processions of Word and Spirit from the Father. In other 
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words, the missions of Word and Spirit, corresponding to the ways in 
which the Word and Spirit exist in the inner-Trinitarian life, are con- 
ceived in different, yet complementary ways, through reflection on the 
process or the fact of the incarnation. The Logos Christology grounds 


the procession model of the Trinity; the Spirit Christology grounds th 
bestowal model of the Trinity. 


In rnin chapter the two models of the immanent Trinity are described. 
They serve as a means of organizing, in a systematic way, the various 
aspects of the mystery of Christ and its consequences. The yield of these 
models is the subject of Chapters 10 and 11. In order to illustrate the 
two models, use is made of the psychological analogy, popularized by 
Augustine ! and further developed by Thomas Aquinas. 


I. 
Procession Model 


The procession model of the inner-Trinitarian life derives from 
reflection on the implications of the missions of Word and Spirit. The 
incarnation of the Word corresponds to the eternal generation of the 
Word from the Father; the sending of thé Spirit corresponds to the eter- 
nal procession of the Spirit from the Father. Since the Word receives all 
from the Father, the Word has something to do with the procession of 
the Spirit. This aspect is formulated in the Eastern creedal statement as 
“from the Father through the Son.” The traditional Western formula has 
“from the Father and the Son,” acting as one principle. 


The two processions include the communication of the divine sub- 
stance, for the three persons are homoousion , identically the divine es- 
sence. There is one principle of operation. rooted in this divine essence, 
not in the persons as such. This one operation, grounded on the unity of 
the divine essence, founds the idea of the interpenetration of the three 
persons. The unity and distinction between the divine persons is ex- 
pressed in the Western axiom: All is one in God, except where the op- 
position of relation excludes this. Consequently from this point of view, 
the Father and the Son must be the one principle of the Holy Spirit, for 


there is no opposition of relation. between Father and Son in this matter. 


Aquinas begins with the traditional Western teaching just described. 
His systematic work follows the logical steps from the given Trinitarian 
processions, known from revelation. He moves in his thinking from 
processions to the implied relations, and then to persons. Though iden- 
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tical with the divine essence, Father, Word, and Spirit are really distin- 
guished from one another. The distinction between the divine three con- 
sists in the pure ordering of the one to the other, resulting from the 
processions. 


Aquinas conceives the divine three as relational, and the real distinc- 
tion in God as that of a relational kind. Really distinct from one another, 
the three can be called “subsistent relations,” that is, they subsist in the 
mode of subjects expressing pure regard of one another. Subsistent rela- 
tion is understood both as distinguishing the divine three and constitu- 
ting them as answering to the idea of subject, which is intrinsic to that of 
person. Hence Aquinas can employ the word person for the three, in- 
sofar as relation in God is regarded less under the formality of relating 
(pure order to another) than under the aspect of subsisting in itself. 


In a further step, Aquinas takes up the Augustinian psychological 
analogy, and deepens it. It is useful, for Aquinas, at the stage where con- 
cepts are developing, but it does not penetrate to the essence of God. 
Accordingly, the Angelic Doctor switches to a new set of concepts when 
the mystery of the Trinity is met head on. 


In Aquinas’ version of the psychological analogy, the prime analogue 
is the nature of the two acts of knowing and loving, which correspond to 
truth and goodness.* Aquinas reasons that knowledge is a perfection of 
the knower: self-knowledge, acquired through knowledge of the world. 
The world becomes known, and, at the same time, the process ter- 
minates in knowledge as an enrichment of the self, a word. The process 
of knowing terminates in an immanent term, the word being ‘an end- 
point contained in the operation itself, a term distinct from the opera- 
tion. Here he finds an analogy with the procession of the Word from the 
Father; for this procession is an immanent term distinct from the opera- 
tion. Aquinas calls this procession a processio operati, a procession of 
the thing operated. 


The processio operati is distinguished from a processio operationis, 
procession of = > operation. The latter a of procession has no im- 


ie tl aa 
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There is some ieee among scholars on Aquinas’ view of a 
procession € of the Spi Spirit, conceived as the mutual love of the Father and 
Son. Many hold that Aquinas, at least in his later works, taught that the 
Spirit proceeds as an immanent term distinct from the act of love, 
analogous to the distinction between the act of love and 1 the | immanent 
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term of the act of love in the lover.” Others argue that Aquinas, at least 
in his earlier works, ae that the Spirit is a processio operationis, _ 
and so distinct from ord as the subsistent operation of love, and 


not as the immanent F of the divine act of love. 








Bemard Lonergan’s analysis of the relevant texts of Aquinas? works 
led him to the conclusion that the Angelic Doctor viewed love as pro- 
ceeding in human beings from the inner word of the intellect. Conse- 
quently, the procession of love itself does not produce anything as a 
term in which the act of love intrinsically consummates itself. The anal- 
ogy is appropriate in that love depends on the inner word, just as the 
procession of the Spirit depends on the Divine Word. But there is no 


maen ee tr ~ 


analogy between the procession of love and the procession n of the Spirit 


in Aquinas’ thinking; for he holds that the Spirit is the is the immanent term of 
the spiration from the Father and Son. 


Whatever might be said about Aquinas’s view of the nature of love as 
processio operationis or operati, he applies the analogy of processions of 
intellect and will to God only analogously, for, in the divinity, intellect 
and will are only rationally distinct, being identically the divine essence. 
If one understands the procession of the Word from the divine intellect 
and the procession of the Spirit from the divine will, as univocal with the 
really distinct human processions of knowing and loving, this would im- 
ply a real distinction in God between intellect and will. 


In the end, Aquinas transcends the psychological analogy, and 
teaches that the divine essence is the principle of divine generation. As 
the Father’s, the divine essence is the potency by which the Father gen- 
erates the Son; as the Son’s, the potency by which the Son is generated; 
as the Spirit s, the potency by which the Spirit is spirated. This is the 
same thing as saying that, in recto, the potency of generating and spirat- 
ing is the divine essence, but, in obliquo, the two potencies connote per- 
sonal properties.® 


Aquinas explains that the divine being, as pure act, prolongs itself 
into self-knowing and self-loving. At the heart of this prolongation, a 
Word breaks forth, which posits a speaker and spoken. In priority of 
order the speaker, as person, has the property of paternity, because of 
the identity with the divine essence as potency of generating. The self- 
expression of the Word releases love: Ipse Amor procedens. The mutual 
love of Father and Son bring forth the Spirit, as love proceeds in human 
beings. But whereas the word is an immanent term of the act of knowing 
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in us, and the same thing can be said about the Word in the Trinity, a 
problem arises regarding the application of the analogy of human love to 
the procession of the Spirit in the Trinity. And it is not simply a problem 
of Aquinas’ thinking on the matter. 


Whatever may have been Aquinas’ opinion about the existence of a 
processio operati in the act of love, it is doubtful that one can speak of a 
procession of a thing operated, which is a static term, a perfection of the 
operation and distinguished from it, in the case of the human act of love. 
The analysis of the phenomenon of human love shows that the move- 
ment is centrifugal. Its term is in the lover, but by way of formal 
causality. Love has no term in itself; its term is in the beloved.” Thus it 
differs from the word, which is an immanent term of the act of knowing. 


Love is a procession of operation. But this does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of an analogy between the procession of the Spirit and human 
love. The analogy can be sustained, if one grants that it is not necessary 
to conceive the Spirit as an immanent term in the Godhead in order for 
the Spirit to be conceived as immanent in the Trinity. This possibility 
should be conceded on two counts. In the first place, the concept of per- 
son, aS applied to the Trinity of persons, is not univocal. The Father, 
Son, and Spirit are not precisely person in the same way. Second, it is 
not necessary to conceive the Spirit as immanent term in the Trinity in 
order that the Spirit be conceived as immanent in the Trinity. The im- 
manence is secured because the Spirit is identically the divine essence. 


One other qualification of Aquinas’ use of the psychological analogy 
is needed. He holds that the formal reason of the two processions in the 
Trinity, within the limits of the psychological analogy, is the essential 
operations of the divine intellect and will. According to Aquinas, the 
Son does not proceed according to the Father’s knowledge, and the 
Spirit according to the mutual love of Father and Son. For this would 
necessarily introduce a factor which is incompatible with the analogy of 
one subject of the acts of knowing and loving. In other words, if the 
Father’s knowledge is the formal reason for the generation of the Son, 
and the mutual love of Father and Son the formal reason for the proces- 
sion of the Spirit, multiplicity of subjects is introduced, which finds no 


correspondence in the one human subject of the acts of knowing and 
loving. 


Aquinas teaches that the formal reason of the processions, the exact 
and immediate explanation in the order of logical sequence, is the essen- 
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tial acts of knowing and loving. However, it is possible to conceive the 
matter in a different way. A distinction must be made between God’s 
knowing and loving as identically God’s being, and the “notional acts” of 
knowing and loving. Notion is a term that refers to the proper ideas by 
which we know the divine persons; notional acts are those that designate 
the origin of persons by processions. They are the acts performed by the 
Godhead, which are not common to the three divine persons. They are 
the Father’s knowing, and the mutual love of Father and Son. 


The formal reason for the generation of the Son, within the psycho- 
logical analogy, can be conceived as the divine self-knowing, insofar as 
notional act of the Father. The divine self-loving can be identified as the 
formal reason for the procession of the Spirit, insofar as the notional act 
of Father and Son. This point of view does not conflict with the psy- 
chological analogy, which demands unity of subject; for the unity is 
guaranteed by the unity of the divine essence, with the corollary of unity 
of operation. 


W.J. Hill takes this position, which goes beyond Aquinas.!! Support 
is supplied by Eastern Trinitarian theology, which begins with the con- 
cept of person when responding to the question: Who is the subject of 
the originating acts of generation and spiration?! Building on this East- 
em point of view, Hill argues that consciousness in God requires sub- 
jects who exercise consciousness. The three divine subjects know the 
divine essence, and so are known themselves and loved. This constitutes 
essential consciousness. On the other hand, the same consciousness is 
interpersonal: an activity of each person in relation to the others. This 
constitutes “notional consciousness.” In short, in the single act of know- 
ing, God knows, and at the heart of this knowing the Father utters the 
one Word in an act that is proper to him. Likewise, in the single act of 
loving, God loves, and at the heart of this loving the Father and Son 
breath forth the Spirit “in a notional activity common to them.”! 


II. 
The Bestowal Model 


David Coffey, the Australian Catholic theologian, has worked out an 
approach to the procession model which incorporates the Augustinian 
idea that the Spirit is the mutual love of Father and Son. It relates in 
part to the position of Hill. But Hill subscribes to the Thomistic thesis 
that there is a processio operati of love at the level of the human phe- 
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nomenon and, within the psychological analogy, applies this to the pro- 
cession of the Spirit. Coffey maintains that only a processio operationis 
can be predicated of human love. In the context of the psychological 
analogy, he argues that the procession of the Spirit is a processio oper- 
ationis. The Spirit is identified as the “subsistent operation of love in the 
Godhead,” and not an immanent term. Rather, the immanence of the 
Spirit is grounded on the Spirit’s identity with the divine essence.“ 


Coffey, like Hill, goes beyond Aquinas’ teaching that the Son and 
Spirit proceed from the essential acts of knowing and loving. The unity 
of the subject, required by the psychological analogy, does not represent 
an obstacle to the notional acts of knowing and loving being the formal 
reasons for the processions of Son and Spirit. 


Coffey explains that there is one psychological subject in the Trinity, 
with three subjectivities operating as one on the essential level and as 
distinct persons at the notional level. The one subject, one center of con- 
sciousness, one act of knowing and loving, can be conceived as per- 
formed by the Father alone, the Father and Son, etc. Coffey notes that 
while the only true notional acts are those of generation and spiration, 
still the two acts of knowing and loving, when specified in regard to sub- 
ject and object, are constitutive acts, that is, constitute a divine person. 
Hence they can be called “notional.” 


The subject of the notional act of knowing is the Father; the subject 
of the notional act of loving is the Father and Son. The object of the no- 
tional act of knowing is the Father himself; the object of the notional act 
of loving is the mutual love of Father and Son. In regard to the object of 
the notional act of loving, there is an order of persons: The Father loves 
the Son; the Son loves the Father with the same love. This love is the 
Holy Spirit.!© 


According to Coffey, the notional act of loving is merely constitutive 
of the Spirit, and not productive in the sense of producing an immanent 
term. The Spirit is not the immanent term of a divine operation. The fact 
that the Spirit is a person does not require that he be an immanent term. 
One can argue that the Son is a person because he is an immanent term 
of a divine operation; for there are no accidents in God. But it is not 
legitimate to conclude that the Spirit is an immanent term because he is 
a person. For person in the Trinity is an analogous concept. 
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The analysis of Coffey leads to the conclusion that the Father gen- 
erates the Son by the notional act of knowing himself; the Father and 
Son spirate the Spirit as their mutual love. In the order of priority, the 
Father loves the Son with the Spirit, and, in turn, the Son loves the 
Father with the same Spirit. But there is one and undivided act of divine 
love, performed by the Father and Son in relation to each other: an act 
of mutual love, and not precisely an act of common love. 


The presentation of Coffey, dependent on the psychological analogy, 
allows him to distinguish between the fact of the procession and the 
manner of procession of the Spirit. The Spirit, as constituted, proceeds 
from the Father and Son. But, in the manner of the bestowal, the Father 
bestows the Spirit on the Son and the Son bestows the Spirit on the 
Father as the answering love. 


Conclusion 
A. The procession model has a linear shape: 
Eastern: Father —> Son (through Son)-—> Spirit. 
Western: Father --> Son —— (and Son) -——> Spirit. 


This model does not state nor imply the purpose of the spiration of 
the Spirit. The direction is toward an infinite void. 





The psychological analogy, applied to the procession model in the 
Thomistic synthesis (not necessarily the Thomist view, namely, that of 
Thomas Aquinas), offers the reason for the procession of the Spirit. The 
Spirit proceeds as the mutual love of Father and Son. But this applica- 
tion supposes that the Spirit is the immanent term of a divine operation 
and that there is a human analogue, namely, an immanent term of the 
operation of human love. The Spirit is distinguished from the act of mu- 
tual love, being the immanent term of this act. From this point of view, 
the Spirit could appear to be not precisely the bond of union between 
Father and Son, but a kind of bridge that stands in the way of the 
“mediated immediacy” of Son to Father. 


B. The bestowal model, within the psychological analogy, distin- 
guishes the fact of the procession of the Spirit from the manner of pro- 
cession, as in the Thomistic view: the Spirit proceeds as the mutual love 
of Father and Son. But the procession is viewed as analogous to that of 
human love, which terminates in the loved one. The human analogue 1s 
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understood to involve only a processio operationis of love and not an im- 
manent term in the one loving. The procession of the Spirit, conceived 
as only a processio operationis, is only analogous because the Spirit is im- 
manent in the Trinity, identically the divine essence. 


The procession of the Spirit closes the circle of presence-to-self and 
presence-to-other of Father and Son. But the Spirit is not to be con- 
ceived as a “bridge” between Father and Son. The Spirit does not 
obstruct the immediacy of Father and Son to each other. Rather the 
Spirit is the bond of communication of Father and Son. 


Coffey gives the bestowal model this shape: 


ot aN 
cies SON 


SPIRIT 


Perhaps a better visual representation be the following: 





3 2 
FATHER SON 





1. The Son proceeds from the Father. 

2. The Spirit proceeds from the Father and is bestowed on the Son. 

3. The Spirit is bestowed by the Son on the Father. 

4. The “S” shaped curves signify the eternal act of communication of the 
Spirit as mutual love of Father and Son. 

5. The intersecting lines signify: a. that the Spirit is not an immanent 
term of a divine operation situated outside the immediacy of the Father 
and Son to one another, but their bond of union; b. that the infinite dis- 
tance between Father and Son is not closed by their mutual love. 

6. The arrow pointing downward, from the intersection of the lines, sig- 
nifies the possibility of the communication of Trinitarian life outside it- 


self, precisely as the communication of the mutual love of Father and 
Son, the Holy Spirit. 


The bestowal model is not dependent on the psychological analogy. 
We have only attempted to show the contours of this model through the 
application of the psychological analogy. The bestowal model finds sup- 
port in the history of theological reflection on the Trinity on other 
grounds. This subject is taken up in Chapter 11. Moreover, as already 
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stated, the bestowal model is not a substitute for the procession model. 
Rather it introduces a complementary notion concerning the purpose of 
the spiration of the Spirit, not stated or implied in the procession model. 


The value of the bestowal model must be shown. What new 
knowledge of the economic and immanent Trinity results from the or- 
dering of the data of revelation through the use of this complement to 
the procession model? This question is answered in Chapter 11, after 
considering the yield of the procession model, which is the theme of the 
next chapter. 


Notes 


1. W. J. Hill, THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 53-62, provides a good summary of 
the Augustinian psychological analogy, Augustine developed the analogy between the 
spiritual operations in man and God. The triadic structure of human consciousness— 
memory, knowledge, and love—offered a useful tool to think about the three divine per- 
sons in one divine substance. Moreover, Augustine teaches that the ascent of the human 
spirit to God is grounded on the presence of the invisible missions of Word and Spirit, 
who proceed as knowledge and love in the immanent Trinity. Through the sending of 
Word and Spirit into the hearts of believers, the latter are initiated into the divine life. 
The experience of our love as divine gift is the experience of the love that binds Father 
and Son: the spirit of mutual love. Christian loving, experienced as a unitive force, is a 
faint reflection of the unity of Father, Son, and Spirit. 


2. Hill, THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 62-78, outlines Aquinas’ theology of the 
Trinity. This passage should be read in connection with B. Lonergan’s exposition of 
Aquinas’ psychological analogy. The main difference between the two lies in Hill’s thesis 
that the procession of the Spirit as love implies a procession within the will, which 
produces a term distinct from the act of love. Lonergan argues that, according to 
Aquinas, the second procession is “the procession in the will of the act of love from the 
inner word in the intellect” (VERBUM. WORD AND IDEA IN AQUINAS {Notre 
Dame: University Press, 1967] 100, n. 20; 201-205). According to Lonergan, Aquinas ex- 
cludes the analogy between the human procession of love and the second procession in 
the Trinity because in his view the Spint is IPSE AMOR PROCEDENS. Consequently, 
Aquinas relegates statements like “the Holy Spirit is the mutual love of Father and Son” 
to the level that is secondary to what can be deduced strictly from the analogy. 


3. Processions are transposed to notional acts of generation, spiration, etc.; relations 
to personal properties (Lonergan, VERBUM, 213). 


4. Thus it differs from Augustine’s psychological analogy, which is based on WHAT 
THE HUMAN SPIRIT DOES, not on its proper reality. This self-referencing offers only 
a remote analogy as compared with that of Aquinas, based on the NATURE of 
knowledge. 


5. This is the position of Hill, THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 74-75; 263. 
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6. D. Coffey, GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT (Sidney, Australia: 
Catholic Institute, 1979) 12-15. 


7. Longeran, VERBUM, 201-205. 

8. Lonergan, VERBUM, 209-210. 

9. Lonergan, VERBUM, 202-203. 

10. Coffey, GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT, 14. 
11. THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 265. 

12. THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 268. 

13. THE THREE-PERSONED GOD, 269-270. 

14. GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 14-15. 
15. GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 24. 
16. GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 26-27. 
17. GRACE, THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 29. 


18. The concept of “mediated immediacy” was discussed in Chapter 7. 


Chapter 10 
The Yield of the Procession 
Model: Incarnation and 
Grace 


The procession model and its accompanying descending christology 
spotlight the very essence of God’s mysterious plan of salvation for the 
world. This model originated through reflection on the consequences of 
the revealed missions of the Word and Spirit. The free decision of the 
Father to send the Word to assume the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth is 
revealed through the life, death, and glorification of the God-man. The 
sending of the Spirit, the result of Jesus’ acceptable offering of himself 
for the salvation of the world, is revealed in the Pentecostal event. These 
two revelations, so intimately connected that the mission of the Word in 
the incarnation is only fully revealed through the mission of the Spirit, 
are the culmination of the gradual unfolding of the revelation of the 
mystery of salvation. 


God always communicated self and continues to communicate self to 
all human beings who lived and who now live true to themselves, true to 
their understanding of what it means to be truly human. But the full 
revelation of the nature of salvation was only given in God’s good time. 
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The special missions of the Word and Spirit in the Christ-event reveal 
that eternal life is personal communion with the Father through the 
communication of the Word and Spirit. Briefly, salvation is the accep- 
tance by free human beings of the Father’s self-communication which he 
makes through the communication of his one Word and his one Spirit. 
Because this self-communication corresponds to .how God exists in 
God’s self, the Church confesses that the Father is the source of all and 
that the Word and Spirit proceed from him eternally in the order un- 
folded in the two missions. 


The procession model, derived from the reflection on the Christ- 
event, serves as a vantage point from which to gain additional knowledge 
of the mystery of salvation. Beginning with this theology “from above,” 
what insights emerge concerning essential aspects of the economy of sal- 
vation? An answer to this question is the subject of this chapter. 


We begin with the concept of God’s self-communication. Here the 
analogy with human communication is employed as a helpful means of 
conceptualizing this mystery. In a second step the implication of this 
self-communication is introduced, namely, that real relations are estab- 
lished with human beings which transcend the relationship of depend- 
ence of creature on Creator. The fact of the new relational connection 
between God and creature, in turn, raises the issue of the nature of the 
receptivity of the unchangeable God to the response of the creatures 
who have been placed in the new personal relation to God. In other 
words, if God himself has established new personal relationships with 
his creatures, whereby they are made capable of personal communion 
with God, how does their response to God’s offer of personal commu- 
nion with himself affect God himself? 


The subject of the third step is the unique character of the response 
made by Jesus of Nazareth to the Father. If this response has a creature- 
ly origin, does it include a personal response of the Son of God in his 
divinity? Here the nature of Jesus’ prayer comes to the foreground, an 
essential element of any theology of Christian worship. The fourth and 
final step explains the difference between the divine sonship, lived by 
faith, in Jesus of Nazareth and in fully constituted human persons. The 
last theme raises the important question about the nature of the grace of 
Christ, shared with redeemed humanity, and points to the limits of the 
yield made possible by the exclusive use of the procession model and its 
descending christology. 
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I. 
God’s Self-Communication in the Immanent and 
Economic Trinity 
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God’s self-cor 





case of ordinary human Partial communication, the 7 receiver is not 
simply-passive. The practice of infant baptism, according to the tradition 
of the Church, implies an.exce p rate faint analogy can be found be- 
tween the inner-Trinitarian’s ion-of.God, God’s*self=com- 
fhe incarnation, and inne ORS. In these three in- 
cance! there EHO aTe Te on on the part of the term of the com- 
munication. However, it may be noted in passing that a response of faith 
is needed to the offer of grace of regeneration in the case of infant bap- 
tism. It is supplied by the Christian community, which presents the in- 
fant for baptism and which represents the whole Church. The traditional 
practice of infant baptism sheds light on the social dimension of the 
human person and the role of ihe Church as on of grace. It-also-wit- 
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A. Inner-Trinitarian Self-Communication 


Reflection on the mystery of the inner-trinitarian*self-communication 
necessarily" begins-withethe- Father, the-source.of all. As simply principle, 
without origin from elsewhere, the Father-communicates self, and the 
Son receives self and the divine essence. The Father also communicates 
self in an activity in which the Son has a role as the essential image of the 
Father. As a consequence, the Spirit receives self and the divine es- 
sence. In both instances, the self-communication is from person(s) to 
person. There is no emanation from the Father. The"Fatheris-pure.com- 
municator; he does not receive himself from another, and is not received 


in the other. The Son and irit, on the other hand, are»not.pure 
communicators; er. 


According to the procession model, the Son, as.essential.image.of. the 
Father, is communicated-nethevorder*of™nature (not.time) prior=to> the 
procession*of"the*Spirit. Because the Son receives all from the Father, 
he must be assigned some role in the communication of the Spirit. 
Eastern theology conceives the procession of the Spirit as “out of the 
Father through the Son.” Western theology stresses that the Son re- 
*ceives all from the Father, including the divine essence and operations, 
when it reflects on the procession of the Spirit. The Son is understood to 
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r_in.su ) hat he becomes. the.“principled 
principte”-of the Spirit. He j 1S TRE as z co-principle of the Spirit, 
in a unity of activity in which the Father alone remains the “unprincipled 
principle.” 


These two views begin from different starting points: the Eastern ver- 
sion with the distinction of persons; the Western version with the unity 
of the divine essence. They cannot be made to coincide. As we have al- 
ready seen the bestowal model provides a way of speaking about the 
procession of the Spirit in which the “through the Son” and “and the 
Son” are complementary ways of conceiving the origin of the Spirit. Fur- 
ther discussion of this matter is taken up in Chapter 11. 


B. God’s Self-Communication in the Economic Trinity 


The Father-is-pure-communicatorinstheammanent Trinity. He is not 
received in the communications-of-the-Son and Spirit. The Son and the 
Spirit are communicated in a procession from person(s) to person. Con- 
sequently, if God chooses a eee it can only 
| Father that are 
received- The Son and the .Spirit-are-received_in.such.communications, 


and they become*actialing if relation*toshumanity’s-potential for union 
with the Father. 


What conceptual categories can be-used.to..describe this self-com- 


munication of the Father? In the first placesthe.category-of-simple effi- 
cient -causality...can..be..introduced;-insofar"as*interpersonal communica- 


tion between God and creatures is conditioned by a centrifugal action 
whereby contact is established, as the condition for personal com- 
munication on the part of creatures. However,.ineitself.simply efficient 
causality is exhausted.in-a centrifugal action. 


The highest form of efficient»eausality is more useful, namely, format 
causality. Formal causality.involves.the.imparting.of.a.form.which is not 
reduced in theereception-towarlowernlevel"in the recipient. The example 
mentioned above can serve to illustrate this. The human-word is 
received as a signal byan animal; it is received-as»a word by-arperson, 
and so is not reduced»to-the»lower level-of.impersonal signal. The word 
spoken by a person to another person has the potential of drawing the 
recipient into the intentional sphere of the life of the speaker. It in- 
cludes the possibility of a centripetal action which, however, implies 
another category of causality: personal causality. 
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The characteristics of formal causality must be clearly distinguished 
from those of personal causality. It itself, formal causality does not pre- 
suppose any kind of activity in the production of the effect on the part of 
the object of the action, except passive reception. Since a form is im- 
parted, the recipient is drawn into a new mode of existence. Formal 
causality exercises a centripetal activity. Examples drawn from scholas- 
tic philosophy are substantial form, the determinative principle of a 
composite being, or accidental form, a determinative principle of some- 
thing which already has existence in itself. 


Efficient causality, of which formal causality is the highest type, 1s 
determinative only from itself. The differentiation of effects is condi- 
tioned by the potential of different recipients. Formal causality, as dis- 
tinguished from simple efficient causality, draws the recipient into the 
sphere of the communicator, in accord with the passive potential of the 
recipient. Formal causality exercises a centripetal effect. This also takes 
place in the sphere of personal communication, where the communica- 


. tor imparts something of self, which is received as a form. However, in 


this latter instance, the completion of the centripetal action requires ac- 
tivity on the part of the recipient. 


Personal communication has a dialogical structure. The imparting of 
the form, by which the recipient is introduced into the sphere of the per- 
sonal life of the other and begins to share that life intentionally, is condi- 
tioned by the activity of the recipient. In short, the event of personal 
communication follows from the recipient’s decision to allow something, 
or to be persuaded to do something, so that consequences follow from 


the free decision. 


The term “personal causality” can be used to describe the process of 
personal communication in which the effect results from the causal ac- 
tivity of communicator and receiver. Formal causality describes the 
process by which the recipient is drawn into the sphere of the com- 
municator by the reception of a form that is not reduced to a lower level 
in the recipient. Hence both formal and personal causality exercise a 
centripetal effect. But the completion of the centripetal movement, in 
the latter case, includes the recipient’s determination to give self over to 
the communicator, in some way or other. 
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1. Causality and the Economic Trinity 


The concepts of efficient, formal, and personal causality are not ap- 
plicable to the immanent Trinity. Simple efficient causality implies 
physical contact between individuals separated by space. In the Trinity 
all persons are identically the divine essence. Formal causality, in the 
Strict sense, also is excluded. The Son and Spirit do not receive a form 
from the Father; they receive themselves. Personal causality is not pos- 
sible; for the Son and Spirit have no active role to play in the realization 
of their personhood. The processions are purely from person to person. 


a. Sanctification of Human Persons 


The notion of personal causality is applicable to the instance of 
Trinitarian self-communication to fully constituted, adult human per- 
sons. The communicator offers self for interpersonal communion, and 
the recipient does the same. The mutual giving of self realizes this per- 
sonal communion. This self-cOmmunication of the Father includes the 
aspect of efficient causality, by which the recipient is determined in 
one’s depth of being for the self-communication. Because God is not a 
structural element in the intrinsic constitution of finite human beings, 
one must speak of a transforming activity of God through which the in- 
dividual is orientated to receive God’s self-communication in the strict 
sense. ~ 


At the interior of the AN n, which is God’s work, God com- 
municates self in the totality of his divinity This communication takes 
place through the communication of the Holy Spirit. But, by virtue of 
the perichoresis, the being in-one-another of the Father and Son and 
Spirit, the human being is united with the Son and the Father. Here the 
divine persons “communicate themselves” in the sense of offering them- 
selves to be known and loved in their personal distinctiveness and in 
their relationality to one another. However, all three divine persons do 
not communicate themselves, in the process by which the human person 
is drawn into the sphere of the divine life. 


Properly speaking, it is always the Father who communicates self. In 
the process of sanctification, in which the Son has a role, the Spirit is 
communicated from the Father. Just as in the immanent Trinity the 
Spirit is purely receptive and does not communicate, so also in the eco- 
nomic Trinity the Spirit does not communicate but rather is received. 
However this does not prevent the Spirit from being actuating in regard 
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to the potency of the human person for unity with the Spirit, a potency 
actualizable only by God. 


In the process of sanctification, the Spirit can be said to exercise a 
kind of divine formal causality; for the Spirit actualizes the human be- 
ing’s potential for personal communion with the Trinity. But the Spirit is 
not, strictly speaking, a divine form that enters into a type of hypostatic 
union with the human person and thereby determines that being in per- 
sonhood. For the ordinary human being is already person. Rather, the 
realization of the personal communion with the Spirit requires the free 
personal response of the adult, in which one’s human personhood re- 
mains fully intact. 


b. Sanctification of the Humanity of Jesus 


The category of personal causality is not applicable to the process of 
the sanctification whereby the humanity of Jesus was assumed by the 
Word. The Word, in divine freedom, accepted the mission from the 
Father, but the only human, personal response that played a role in the 
incarnation was that of Mary, the mother of Jesus. The assumption of 
the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth by the Word relates more to the 
category of formal causality. In relation to the humanity of Jesus, the 
Word can be called a kind of substantial form, in the sense that the en- 
tire being of Jesus subsists as that of the Son of God. As a consequence 
of this union, and in virtue of the perichoresis, the co-inherence or inter- 
penetration of the three divine persons, the same humanity is in per- 
sonal communion with the Father and the Spirit from the outset of its 
existence. 


We may not say that the humanity of Jesus is united to the Spirit in 
virtue of divine formal causality; for this would entail two hypostatic 
unions, Thomas Aquinas raised the question about the possibility of 
such a twofold union,” but theologians generally have not pursued the 
matter further. In Western theological circles, the communication of the 
Spirit in the event of the incarnation is traditionally described as a con- 
sequence of the assumption of the humanity by the Word. 


Heribert Miihlen, among modern Catholic theologians, has the merit 
of attempting to work out a new theology of the Spirit within the scope 
of the Western synthesis. Especially his elaboration of the fact and con- 
sequences of the personal mission of the Spirit represents a new phase 
in Western pneumatology. However, his assessment of the role of the 
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Spirit in the incarnation conforms to the old scholastic approach. 
Miihlen awards to the Spirit no other influence than the mediation of 
“habitual grace,” which pertains accidentally to the “grace of union.” 
His outlook is determined by the exclusive use of the procession model, 
and the corresponding descending christology. Further discussion of 
this issue is found in Chapter 11. Now it is time to turn to the second 
topic of the chapter, real relations between God and humankind. 


Il. 
Determination of God In and Through the 
Economic Trinity 


We have seen that the procession model yields the notion that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit are subsistent relations. Applied to descending 
christology, the corollary follows that humankind is perfected through 
personal relatedness to the Trinity of persons. Consequently, relation- 
ality pertains to the essence of human personhood. Human beings are 
fulfilled through real relations to the Triune God. But does the Trinity 
have real relations to humankind and, if so, what consequences follow 
for the inter-Trinitarian life and the economic Trinity? 


A. Real Relations of God to the World 


The concept of real relations of God to the world has, in the past, 
provided difficulties for Catholic theology. However, now it is common- 
ly recognized that the notion of real relation does not, in itself, imply de- 
pendence. In the immanent Trinity, there exist purely active relations. 
But there is no “divine dependency” of the Father on the Son or Spirit, 
and all are equal. Moreover there exist real causal relations between the 
Creator and creatures, pertaining to the category of efficient causality. 
They do not imply dependence of the Creator on the creature, except 
insofar as relations involve a logical dependence ceon a term.. The 
Creator obtains no new perfection from creation, but the Creator really 
goes forth in creation. Also real relations exist between the Trinity and 
humanity in virtue of the self-communication of the Father in the mis- 
sions of the Word and Spirit. How are these latter relations to be under- 
stood? 


1. Changement in God 


According to the New Testament, the Word became man. This 
means that the Word is changed by his self-relating to the humanity of 
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Jesus, and in his self-relating to all humankind. Can we describe this 
change as one in which the unchangeable Word merely changes in the 
other, that is, in the humanity? Karl Rahner provides this formula: 


+ eS a LF E 








for creat 
. Hill rejects Schoonenberg’s proposal saosin the notion 
change from act to act is merely a “verbal sidestepping of the 
problem.” © In its stead he suggests the idea of extrinsic change in God. 
When what God knows and loves changes, God’s knowledge and love 
change relative to what has changed. Hill is representative of the point 
of view that has no fundamental difficulty with the idea of intentional 
change in God; it does not, in his judgement, seem to imply necessarily a 
change in “God’s own ontic beingness.” But he recognizes that inten- 
tional change in God might conflict with the ontic immutability of God.’ 
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As a solution to the problem of how ontic immutability might be 
“reconciled with intentional change,” Hill proposes a distinction be- 
tween nature and person. God remains immutable in divinity, but wills 
to become, at the level of personhood, the kind of God he chooses to be 
relatively, that is, vis-a-vis free creatures. He wills this to the extent of 
choosing to accept MoUs Eee from his creatures. 
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tion from his creatures.8 
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But Hill is not completely comfortable with this explanation. 


Elsewhere he admits that a becoming in God within the dimensions 
of intentionality, analogous to the personal becoming of the human 
being, may say too much. 









A position.sim. dto Karl Rahner. 
Wolfhart Pannenberg bjs lo Rainers eo cgi God be- 


cause it seems to imply tha 50d which i is not 
y States that 





This means that, Por Pannenberg 
and Rahner, one "SJ being. Because 
of the simplicity of Go phere of God from which 
change is excluded, if Change c can be soutien of God at all.! 


In the opinion of this writer, Hill’s tentative-solution to the problem 
of ontic identity and changement in God does not sufficiently contex- 
tualize the problem. The distinction between mutability at the level of 
personhood and immutability “in God’s divinity” clashes with the notion 
of God’s simplicity. The real difficulty with this solution is the starting 
point. The explanation of the mystery of God’s changement is located at 
the level of an ontology of the natural being of God. Thereby the author 
abstracts from the context in which the problem should be considered, 
namely, the economic Trinity. 


2. Missions and Receptivity 


The proper way of addressing ng dilemma of- changement i in the un- 
changeable God in the order_of.g: o be he implication of 





the economic~Trinity. The one di istinction, that_must.be intro- 
duced is the one. between. the. order. of.creation.and the order of grace. 
God is simply unchangeable.in-the.order-of.creation. At this level God 
remains as Fatherj-the-one whois eternal, omnipotent; the unchange- 
able pure act (aow purus). However aotmndonaigiainiial eco- 


r and his- 





and his rą onal creat 
sponse. Lnrou n 
Patean laannan gge eee his- 


torically finite and weak in the weakness of love, capable of receptivity 
— 
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vis-a-vis pi a We E anne iN o pee un- 
- eas Father, has freely “deter- 






Tain This ontology spre 
„God, as peer ere it 1S also based naaa of 
ed, throug at nan beings*andstheir 
calling io-parmership-and-eommnion-wi himself, and particularly 
he-Word and Spirit, Lhat ste 









capabiliy of roeving-thefove-of rete, for, a 





No doubt the Sa e of the..un- 
changeable God to-receptivity~and=historicity “needs»further develop- 
ment. But the revelation*of=the-economic Trinity forees-Catholic: theol- 
ogy to accept»the-conclusion that .the-unchangeable-God~is-changeable, 
and vice versa. On this subjéct;Ludger Ocing-Hanhoff may be allowed a 


concluding word. 


The doctrine of the Trinity, with inclusion of missions, is the 
abrogation of this .contradiction»(namely, between the un- 
changeable and changeable God). To think dialectically.of a 
God of this.sortemeansto-consider his*receptivity;historical and 
weak finitude as his act, as*eSseéfitial trait of his self-mediation to 
rational creatures. Only so is a mutual real relation between 
God and creature possible. 


B. Relational Ontology 


The essentially@relational*nature Of God in the inner-Trinitarian life, 
and the relational link between Sod and rational creatures which, 
transcending the order of creation,-opens of-mutually exer- 
cised self-communication, offers T TRN basis for | a relational 
ontology. 


An ontology is called relational..because«relation-is..conceived as a 


kind of transcendental, in the sense.that-it.belongs:to being as such.!? In 
the perspective of relational ontology, as.applied"to"human beings, a dis- 
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tinction is made between the existent standing-in-itself and standing-in- 
relation. The being-for-of-historicalvexistents»is»realized by the act of 
relating. i Rea eee A between 
the existent in continuit | į 
namely, a happening-tha | 
to the per son. The Aa eon of the es- 


sentially relational existent. 









In relational, personali ti 


tlook*mec J subje fay be- 
tween Cee RN aT Fe NoweamaligiaSapienpacalerve3 from this 
thinking is dynamicyessentially fluid. 


The human person experiences itself as standing-in-relation from the 
beginning of conscious existence. Thereby the relationality-of all reality 
is revealed; for the human=being-telates«self;in principle and according 
to the possibility,.to..allbeing...Consequently an ontology of things is 
given with a personal’ontology. This ontologyfalls.under.the category of 
the relationality that~characterizes..personal..being. From this point of 
view where things are.for-someone,”..they..realize. their, essence. In a 


sense they begin to speak. The Old Testament concept of creation, 
which understands created things as speech of the Creator in relation to 


rational creatures, the crown of creation, can find its conceptual expres- 
sion only in a relational ontology. 








Relational ontology makes-understandab e historical, socie- 
tal, biological andphysial_aspecs of personal being pertain to the 
realization of -personhood..The essential relatedness of personal being 
to the world of things and persons requires that the relationality of a 
person be not limited to one or another relation, absorbed into one dim- 
ension of possible relations. aboye all, rational ontology-highlights the 
priority of the relation-betwe atures and the Triune»God. Christian 
personalism places the miro DE Tore the task.-Our being is 
primarily a gift of God. Hence human beingness is always realized as a 
response, as a qualified thanksgiving for the gift of life. And it is neces- 
sary that this response be made, and maintained through responsible ac- 
tivity in all relations in world and society; for the response to God can 
only be made in and through history. 


Relational ontology..has..important»applications-in-all-aspects»of the 
economy of.salvation’"God has determined»selfto receptivity and his- 
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ves 1p thee of rete Tey These two “considerations make 
clear why the gift of.God-an Jesu 3 : 


contexts of human beings ire 
salvation. One example, noe relevarridenting theme of this book, is 


the insight that relational ontology provides* concerning the role of 
material components of the symbolic activity of Christian liturgy. 


Christian symbolic activity-only-has“meaning»in=the interpersonal 
sphere of the life of-faith>But this does not mean. that.the.material com- 
ponents, belonging to the essence of certain symbolic actions, are to be 
relegated to a purely “thingly,” impersonal level. Rather, the whole tra- 
dition of the Church explains that they~are*constitutive of certain sacra- 
ments, such as baptism and tiek sacrament of the may) and blood of 
Christ. Relational ohuet explain fwa i 
as a realization of the relational-ne gs of the cosmos. It 
supplies the reason iy the integration of material components into the 
relation Christ—liturgical assembly enables them to serve as medium of 
interpersonal communication in the communication of the life of faith. 


m. 
I - Thou Relation in the Immanent Trinity 


Thomas Aquinas speaks of the “mutual communication” between 
God and rational creatures, in the discussion of the love between God 
and humankind.!” This mutual communica in the lives of 
believers and in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. But m , as 
we have seen, do not go-so far-as-to say atthe communication between 
Jesus and the Father-exceeds the creaturely aspect ] Rahner;-among 
others in the Thomist Li a a i 1—Thou 


relation in the~in t and, consequen nO cor- 
responding one between the Father and 1 esh. 


Rahner says that the Logos really suffers in his humanity. Presumably 
he could also say that the Logos prays in his humanity.’ However, he 
often presents a view of Jesus as a creaturely enclosed man vis-à-vis 
God,” as Bernhard Wenisch has pointed out. Rahner "says that-<‘Jesus 
as man can worship and worshipped thë Logos,” adding that, although 


the divine person is united to the humanity, he remains likewise over 
against this man.” 



























j? 


1e Son of God 
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Rahner’s reasons for this position can be quickly summarized. First, 
there is the dogma of the Council of Chalcedon, which confesses _the 
unity, “unseparated,” and the difference, “unconfused,” between the 
Word and the humanity of Jesus. The difference means that the hu- 
manity of Jesus stands fully on the side of the human race in need of 
redemption. The Word assumed a humanity whose existence is deter- 
mined by sin and death. “Consequently, it can be said that the fate of 
Jesus is, in a true sense, the fate of God. But, according to Rahner, it 
would be incorrect to say that God himself was touched by this suffering 
and death in his own proper life. For "pure Chalcedonianism" wiil al- 
ways say that the Word, inseparably united to the humanity of Jesus, 
remains united but “unconfused.” Therefore, the death | of Jesus i is the 
cause why and how God gives us his blessedness. But this death is not in 
itself already, “formally, the r redemption. Rather we are redeemed med for- 


mally by God’ ‘od’s blessedness.2? 4 ga l G- Jolu Lave 





Rahner accepts the full implications of the dogma of Chalcedon, and 
opposes the “new Chalcedonianism” espoused by Hans Urs von Bal- 
thasar,*” which seems to him to tends to overlook the “unconfused.” 
Rahner’s understanding of Chalcedon furnishes_the context for thinking 
about the nature of Jesus’ self-consciousness, in connection with the 


el 


part of the traditional christology that teaches Jesus’ human_soul had a 


ase 


ew ee, 


direct vision of God from the outset of his existence. 


On philosophical grounds Rahner argues that Jesus knew who he was 
with the subjective knowledge of self-consciousness. If ordinary human 
beings have this self-awareness as a common property of the human 
reality, it would be metaphysically inconceivable that the highest onto- 
logical determination of created reality existed at a lower level of self- 
consciousness than lower ontological determinations. Rahner locates 
the source of Jesus’ self-consciousness in the direct vision of God en- 
joyed by his humanity from the moment of conception. 23 From this Rah- 
ner concludes that Jesus’ orientation, as man and through vision, is to 
the Word, along with his orientation to the Father. 


The position of Rahner on Jesus’ self-consciousness can be easily 
modified, as David Coffey has shown. In the first place, according to the 
Scriptures, the orientation of Jesus is exclusively to the Father. More- 
over, the self-consciousness of Jesus as man, as “truly man,” is not a 
purely a priori, fundamental given. Some objective content of conscious- 
ness is needed to mediate Jesus’ human self-consciousness. The objec- 
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tive content of consciousness that performs this function can only be the 
communion of being and life that obtains between the Father and Son in 
the immanent Trinity, and which now exists and is experienced in the 
humanity of Jesus, “inseparably” united to the Word. “This is what Jesus 
knew with the subjective knowledge of self-consciousness.”~* 


The foregoing explanation of Jesus’ self-consciousness implies, or 
could imply, that Jesus’ response to the Father, in his humanity, has 
inner-Trinitarian implications. It is open to the notion of an inner-Trin- 
itarian dialogue. Rahner, however, along with others, excludes such a 
dialogue on the basis of primary data of knowledge of the inner divine 
life. Schoonenberg, as we have seen, postulates the existence of such a 
dialogue after the Christ-event, on the basis of the personalization of 
Word and Spirit. While the basis of his theory is difficult to reconcile 
with God’s transcendence, his conclusion about the inner-Trinitarian 
consequences of the prayer of Jesus deserves attention. 


The main objection of Rahner, as well as others _such_as Bernard 


tær = -oge 


Lonergan, to a mutual I - Thou relation in the immanent Trinity, can be 
answered on the grounds of Trinitarian ontology, and within the per- 
spective of the procession model. 23 The argument, as developed by 
Oeing-Hanhoff, begins with the Thomist view v that God’s individual 
being is known to us through reflection on being itself. It can be quickly 
summarized as follows: 


A. When we think of being, we think of subsisting being. In a further 
step, if we think of being, and likewise think that being is necessary and 
excludes any non-being, we have a perception of divine subsisting being. 
We know every other being in this common way, as subsisting being. 
Only God’s individual being is known to us. This can lead to a one-sided 
negative theology, whic! which is simply turned to the unknowable God. 


B. But, if we are think of God as infinite, subsistent being and, be- 
cause spiritual being, one who has full knowledge of self, we are brought 
to the threshold of the mystery of God. In his full knowledge, God forms 
the perfect image of self. His whole being is expressed in his eternal 
Word. The being of this Word consists in being said. God’s Word has 
nothing from itself, but all that God possesses. Since God’s self-expres- 
sion is full self-communication, the Word has no additional Word to 
speak! 
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C. There is no essential difference between the life communicated 
This essential identity of divine persons with the divine life is the ground 
of their being in-each-other; for the unity of God is not the result of 
perichoresisof divine persons. 


D. But this full self-communication of God constitutes a difference. 
The one divine being is absolutely simple. Therefore there is identity of 
loving and willing. Yet the divine being is differentiated through the ex- 
pressed Word. Hence there are two subjects, which accomplish the 
divine knowing and loving. This means that the willing is modified in the 
Word’s self-affirmation and self-love. Moreover the divine will is 


modified to ‘personal love between the Source and the Word, brought 
forth through the Source’s self-expression. 


E. This personal love is the bestowal of self on the other, a mutual 
love. It modifies the divine will to a second way of : self-mediation of the 
divine persons to each other. Thereby the divine being, remaining iden- 


tical, is brought forth in the mode of being gift. The way of existence of 


a moa 
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God that now obtains in the mode of gift is the Holy Spirit breathed 
forth in love. Thus is constituted the third divine person. 


From this consideration of the self-constitution of God, the self- 
realization of his threefold personal life, the inner-Trinitarian concept 
of person can be defined as follows: “Person is a mode of existence of 
divine being that is communicable.”26 Divine persons are not mere 
modes of a divine being, but the divine being in a determined mode of 
existence. Since divine persons are modes of existence of the common 
divine essence, they live in one another. sr. This perichoresis explains why 


the Son does not speak. The personal forming knowledge is the Father 
in him. 





In the essential knowledge, the Son knows all that the Father knows. 
Therefore he knows himself. This also holds for the Spirit. Hence, each 
divine person is conscious of their peculiar manner of being, or their in- 
dividuality. Moreover no person, as subject of the divine life, can be 
denied their own proper will; for, through the constitution of the three 
divine ways of being, the one divine will is modified. The Father has the 
divine knowledge and will as the source of all; the Son, in the way of the 
Word expressed by the Father. Thus the one divine being, and the will 
identified with it, is also modified in the divine “production” of the 
Word and Spirit. 
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Looking to the economic Trinity, it can be said that the will of the 
Father to send the Son is modified to the will of the Son to send himself, 
and to empty himself. The notion that the divine persons are not sub- 
jects conscious of themselves, possess no proper self-consciousness and 
proper will corresponding to their mode of existence, has no support in 
the traditional Trinitarian concept of person.27 


On the basis of the relationality of the divine modes of existence, 
modal distinction from the divine essence, and perichoresis, it may be 
said that person is “a mode of existence of a rational essence to the 
other and in the other.” It is constitutive of being person in God’s 
being, to be being-for others and being-in-others. Therefore, divine per- 
sons are only analogous to finite persons. The latter are persons in them- 
selves, and come to be persons for others in a linguistic community. They 
can also will not to be for others. 


Conclusion 


The yield of the procession..model_allows_us_to conclude_that the 
prayer of Jesus and the prayer of the Spirit, in the just, have a cor- 


a he ma 


tne, re Ae anans y m a popoa eee 


Word; the Spirit’s prayer in the just, for the coming of the Son in glory, 
corresponds to the Spirit’s-role in the Trinity as mutual love, the bond of 
unity. Further discussion of this theme is found in Chapter 11. For now it 
suffices to return to the problem associated with Balthasar’s view of the 
identification of the economic and immanent Trinity. 


According to Balthasar the divine kenosis makes the economic 
Trinity possible. In the incarnation, the self-emptying of the immanent 
Tilton fee This self-emptying of the Son (Phil 
2:7) 1s likewise that of the one will of God, and so that of the Father who 
sends the Son. This self-emptying means that in Jesus’ human life and 
death, the Son himself lives and dies. The unity of divinity and humanity 
in Jesus Christ is such that the fate of Jesus is that of God himself. In- 
stead of saying that God has suffered and died in his humanity, Bal- 
thasar affirms that God has suffered and died himself in his humanity, 
and so redeemed us.29 Rahner’s objection to this outlook has been men- 
tioned in this chapter.” The subject of the next chapter offers the op- 


portunity for additional reflection on this Trinitarian aspect of Jesus’ 
earthly life. 
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IV. 
Divine Sonship and the Life of Faith 


The final section of this chapter inquires about the two ways of God’s 
self-communication to a human reality. What knowledge is gained by 
the application of the procession model, and its complementary de- 
scending christology, to the mystery of Jesus Christ, and the mystery of 
the sanctification of fully constituted human persons? 


A. Uncreated Grace 


This theology “from above” has enabled modern Catholic 
theologians to recognize more clearly that the real form of grace is un- 
created grace, namely, God’s self-communication in the missions of the 
Word and Spirit. This makes intelligible the traditional teaching that 
grace of the justified, here on earth, is a real anticipation of the fulfill- 
ment, which is called the “beatific vision.” In other words, the fulfillment 
of God’s self-communication is only the ultimate determination, in the 
field of operation, of what is given to believers here on earth. As a con- 
sequence of this insight, many Catholic theologians have recognized the 
limitations of the scholastic teaching about the beatific vision. We will 
return to this topic in Chapter 12. But a brief word of explanation of the 
significance of this turn in Catholic theology, which has important 
consequences for a theology of worship, is useful at this juncture. 


Juan Alfaro’! has the merit of calling attention to the need to modify 
the teaching of Pope Benedict XIII that the blessed in heaven enjoy the 
beatific vision without creaturely mediation.32 This understanding of 
the essence of beatitude is judged by Alfaro to be too individualistic. It 
does not take into account the fact that the mediatorship role, exercised 
now by the risen Lord in the communication of grace to humanity on 
earth, continues to be exercised in heaven. Christ is not simply a com- 
panion of the blessed, according to his humanity, but remains the 
unique mediator between God and humanity (1 Tim 2:5), in the one 
Spirit.” In this way, the missions of the Word and Spirit reach their 
completion. 


B. Divine Sonship and the Life of Faith 


When divine sonship is conceived “from above,” one sees that the 
highest possibility of the actualization of a humanity results in the union 
with the Word, while lesser actualizations result in the union of fully 
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constituted human beings with the Holy Spirit. From this vantage point, 
we can think about the implied ascending christology, that is, the open- 
ness of creatures to God’s self communication. 


1. Divine Sonship and Faith in Jesus 


In virtue of the grace of union, Jesus was the Son of God from the 
outset of his existence. But, as a human being, he lived by faith. His 
divine sonship came to expression and was realized in his human history. 
When his humanity was fully realized, in relation to the Father and to 
the whole of humankind, through the offering of his life for the world’s 
salvation, the grace of the incarnation was fully realized in him. Through 
the death of the cross, his divine sonship was fully realized to the limits 
of the possibility in this life.” As a consequence, he was glorified and 
became source of the outpouring of the Spirit. 


What is unique about Jesus’ life of faith is the fact that his faith 
flowed from his divine sonship already given from the beginning of his 
existence. Through the incarnation he is other than God only in his 
humanity. His divinity, possessed from the outset, realizes itself in his 
humanity through his human response. 


2. Divine Sonship and the Life of Faith of Human 
Persons | 


Fully constituted human persons, as adults, receive divine sonship 
through a response of faith. This response is made possible by the action 
of the Holy Spirit in them. Hence from the side of the human being, con- 
version precedes the acquisition of grace; from the side of God, the 
human being is moved by the gift of the Spirit to the act of conversion. 
Consequently, from the standpoint of the bestowal of grace, faith flows 
from the bestowed divine sonship. But the divine sonship is received 
through the free response in faith to the gift of the Spirit. Hence, from 
the standpoint of the acceptance of grace, faith brings about divine son- 
ship. 


In the communication of the Spirit to human persons, they remain 
other than God in their whole personhood, though possessed by the 
Spirit who gives them a new divine mode of being. This divine sonship, 
realized through acceptance in faith, is also maintained through the con- 
tinued response to God’s offer of personal communion. 
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Conclusion 


When the subject of sanctification of humanity is discussed from the 
perspective of the procession model and descending christology, it can 
be shown how the highest possible actualization of a humanity results in 
the hypostatic union, and lesser actualizations in the union of fully con- 
stituted human persons with the Holy Spirit. This approach offers an ex- 
planation of the difference between the relation of divine sonship and 
life of faith in the case of Jesus and ordinary human persons. But it does 
not explain why the uniquely highest determination of man’s openness 
to God is the union of the humanity of Jesus with the Word in unity of 
person, and lesser determinations the union of human persons with the 
Holy Spirit. If it can be demonstrated that the grace by which Christ’s 
humanity is united to the Son is the same grace by which human beings 
are sanctified, then a response to the question is available. 


The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Sonship, communicated by the Father. 
If the Spirit can be shown to be the Spirit of sonship in the case of the 
incarnation, one can see why the highest form of the determination of 
humanity is that in which it becomes united to the Word in unity of per- 
son, and lesser actualizations union of human persons with the Spirit. At 
the same time, it is also made intelligible that the “grace of Christ,” 
which he communicates to his members, is the same grace as that by 
which his own humanity was sanctified and united in person to the 
Word. This subject is treated in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 11 
The Yield of the Bestowal 
Model: Incarnation, Grace, 
Prayer 


The subject of this chapter is the insights furnished by the use of the 
bestowal model to organize essential data of the economy of salvation. 
Chapter 9 pointed out the differences between the procession and be- 
stowal models. But more needs to be said about the latter before analyz- 
ing its yield. What is its origin, and what support can it claim from the 
primary sources of theological reflection, including scripture, the 
Fathers of the Church, and liturgical sources? 


I. 
Origin of the Bestowal Model 


We have used the word “model” several times without giving an ex- 
planation of its function in theology. Models are conceptual images, 
constructed with a view to highlighting essential elements, their rela- 
tions, and the principles of the reality that is being studied. They have 
proved useful, especially in the social sciences, as a means of simplifica- 
tion of complex and amorphous social realities. Analytic models are the 
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Starting point for the development of a theory that can be used to ex- 
plain real events or to predict future ones.! But their value depends on 
the extent to which they are grounded on correct knowledge of the so- 
cial reality. 


The value of a model in systematic theology depends on whether it 
derives from the data being studied or is imported from the outside. The 
former type is called an endogenous model, the latter exogenous. The 
process by which the theologian gets behind a particular theological ex- 
planation and identifies the model that determines the whole synthesis, 
can lead to some very interesting results.” For example, the dominant 
model of Church employed in official Catholic ecclesiology from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century is that espoused by Robert Bellar- 
mine. He described the Church as a juridically perfect society modelled 
on a constitutional monarchy. The limitations of this model are now re- 
cognized. Based on principles worked out through non-theological 
sciences, it fails to take account of the most essential aspects of the ec- 
clesial reality. 


Vatican II departs from this overly juridical image, to some extent, 
because the constitution on the Church supports the idea that the uni- 
que model of Church is that of Church-Mystery. In order to clarify the 
relationship between the social structures of the Church and the 
mystery of the Church, the model of the incarnation is introduced in 
Lumen gentium 8.1. The use of this model, drawn from the history of 
salvation, leads to new knowledge of all aspects of the life of the Church. 
Its value lies in its endogenous character. 


The procession model of the immanent Trinity is likewise endoge- 
nous. That is why it has survived in both the Eastern and Western Trin- 
itiarian theologies. The bestowal model can also claim this qualification. 
But it has not received the attention it deserves in the history of theo- 
logical reflection on the Trinity. 


A. Ascending Christology and the Immanent Trinity 


The recovery of the bestowal model of the immanent Trinity, or the 
“remembering of a forgotten truth,” is owed to the reflection on the 
consequences of an ascending christology. The process of thinking 
through a theology of grace, beginning “from below,” poses the question 
about the implications of what is assumed in the framework of the 
procession model and descending christology, namely, the openness of 
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humanity to God’s self-communication. The question may be formulated 
in this way: What accounts for the fact that the highest actualization of 
humanity’s potential for union with God is the incarnation of the Word, 
and the lower actualizations the communication of the Holy Spirit to 
fully constituted human persons? 


Is there a correspondence between the grace of sanctification of the 
humanity of Jesus, and that of ordinary human persons? Is the realiza- 
tion of the supernatural potency of every human being always the work 
of the Holy Spirit? What are we to make out of the New Testament wit- 
ness that the Spirit of God played a key role in the incarnation of the 
Word, and also a decisive role in the sanctification of ordinary human 
beings? Can it be said that the humanity of Jesus was sanctified by the 
sending of the Spirit from the Father, and so elevated to the highest 
potential of a humanity for union with the divine? This would imply that 
the “grace of Christ,” the grace by which the humanity of Jesus was ele- 
vated to unity with the Word in a unity of person, is the same grace as 
that by which others are elevated to a unity with the Holy Spirit. 


Much of the theological reflection of the Eastern and Western tradi- 
tions, ordered by the procession model and its accompanying descend- 
ing christology, views the incarnation simply as the assumption of a con- 
crete humanity by the Word. The Spirit is often depicted as the one who 
anoints the humanity of Jesus that has already been assumed by the 
Word. Western scholastic theology explains that the Spirit is, by appro- 
priation, the principle of the habitual sanctifying grace that was con- 
ferred on the fully constituted God-man. This explanation fits in nicely 
with the demands of the procession model, and the requirements of the 
correspondence between the economic and immanent Trinity. The 
Word proceeds from the Father, and the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father “through the Son,” or “and the Son.” Correspondingly, the 
Father sends the Son, who assumes the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the Spirit is sent to sanctify this humanity in an activity that cor- 
responds to the Spirit’s role in the sanctification of ordinary people. 
However this explanation runs up against the problem of the reversal of 
the order of correspondence to the Trinitarian processions in the case of 
the sanctification of ordinary people. Here the order, according to the 
whole of traditional theology of the East and West, is the bestowal of the 
Spirit by which the justified person is brought into union with the Son 
and made son or daughter of the one Father. What is the basis in the im- 
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manent Trinity for the reversal of the procession model in the event of 
sanctification of ordinary people? 


The nineteenth century German theologian Matthias Scheeben 
(1835- 1888), and Heribert Miihlen* have contributed much to the re- 
newal of interest in pneumatology within Catholic theological circles. 
Both develop their Trinitarian theology exclusively on the basis of the 
procession model. Both argue that the Spirit anoints the humanity of 
Jesus already assumed by the Word. The essential difference between 
them lies in Scheeben’s attachment to the scholastic position that the 
work of the Spirit in the sanctification of the humanity of Jesus can be 
attributed to the Spirit only by “appropriation.” Mühlen understands 
that this activity is linked to a personal mission of the Spirit, and not 
proper to the Godhead as such. Neither theologian has been success- 
ful in showing why the inversion of the Trinitarian order occurs in the 
instance of the sanctification of ordinary people. This inversion is simply 
accepted as a fact, without consequences at the level of primary data of 
Trinitarian theology. 


It is evident that the theologies of Scheeben and Miihlen offer no 
easy solution to the traditional teaching that the just can be said to share 
in the “grace of Christ.” The grace of union, that is, the grace that is the 
assumption of the humanity by the Word, is not communicable. Also the 
postulated habitual grace of Jesus, a result of the assumption of the 
humanity, is proper to himself. As his personal grace, it is not commu- 
nicable. What, then, is the grace of Christ shared with those who are 
sanctified? Grace of Christ can be understood in the sense that of Christ 
represents an objective genitive; it is the grace merited by Christ’s saving 
work and not, strictly speaking, Christ’s own grace (subjective genitive). 


But can more be said than this? Is there a common grace shared by | 


Christ and divinized human persons that accounts for the fact that 
believers are really united to the glorified Christ? 


An ascending christology, just as a descending christology, views the 
humanity of Jesus as the unique, never to be surpassed instance of the 
highest possible realization of the supernatural potency of a humanity 
for union with the divine. However, when pneumatology is introduced 
into the process of the assumption of the humanity by the Word, a new 
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insight is made available. The way is opened to understanding the Holy 


Spirit as the one who sanctifies the humanity of Jesus, created by the 
Godhead as such, elevating that humanity to union with the Word who 
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/ assumes it. This same Spirit, sent by the risen Lord from the Father, 

unites ordinary persons with the Son and thus makes them sons and 
| daughters of the Father in the unique Son. Here the grace of Christ, the 
| grace he shares with the justified human persons, is identified as the one 
Holy Spirit. 


The ascending christology described above differs from an ascending 
christology conceived on the basis of traditional scholastic pneumatol- 
ogy. For scholastic theology does not award a personal mission +o the 
Spirit in the economy of salvation. Therefore the only divine person.that 
can be singled out as having a personal role in the work of sanctification 
is the Word of God. The Word exercises this role in the incarnation by 
assuming the humanity of Jesus, from which results the “grace of union.” 
According to many scholastic theologians, this grace suffices for the 
sanctification of the humanity of Jesus. Often they raised the question 
about the reality of an additional habitual grace, comparable to that 
received by ordinary people. In the instance of the sanctification of ordi- 
nary people, a work of the Godhead as such, the Word is given a per- 
sonal role insofar as his glorified humanity exercises a mediatorship 
function, the role of “principal efficient instrumental cause.” 


This scholastic theology of sanctification is now more commonly rec- 
ognized by Catholic theologians as too closely linked to a monotheistic 
theology of grace. If the real grace of sanctification, the grace by which 
human beings are divinized, corresponds to the way in which the God- 
head exists in itself, it must be thought through in terms of the Father’s 
self-communication in the missions of his Word and his Spirit. But the 
difficulty concerning the correspondence between the economic and im- 
manent Trinity still remains, once the idea of the twofold personal mis- 
sion of the Word and Spirit is integrated into a theology of grace. In fact 
it is exacerbated; for now there is an inversion of the Trinitarian proces- 
sion both in the case of the incarnation and the sanctification of ordinary 
people. 

This difficulty points to the need for a Trinitarian model that cor- 
responds to ascending christology, and its implied theology of grace. If 
the economic Trinity corresponds to the immanent Trinity and the ex- 
amples of God’s self-communication indicate that there exists a priority 
of nature, not of time, of the mission of the Spirit in the event of the 
sanctification of a human reality, what does this reveal to us about the 
inner-Trinitarian procession of the Spirit? We have seen the solution 
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that results from the use of the bestowal model. But what claim does it 
have for support from the primary sources of revelation? 


B. The Bestowal Model and Tradition 


The bestowal model finds some support in the New Testament theol- 
ogy of the anointing of Jesus, and more in the patristic reflection on this 
theme. But the more convincing grounds is derived from the implica- 
tions of the unique love of Jesus for the Father. 


1. The Theme of Anointment in the New Testament 


The works of the New Testament speak in different ways about the 
uniqueness of Jesus. The two characteristic approaches can be called 
Logos and Spirit christologies.° They are presented side by side without 
any attempt to relate them explicitly to one another. 


The prologue of the Fourth Gospel bases Jesus’ relation to God on a 
Logos christology (Jn 1:1-2,14). Other writings of the New Testament 
speak of the uniqueness of Jesus in terms of his relation to the Spirit of 
God. The development of a Spirit christology was gradual. God’s near- 
ness, experienced in the apostolic preaching “of the word of the Cross” 
(1 Cor 1:18), is described in the Gospel according to Mark as the effica- 
cious presence of the exalted Lord, or is based on a theology of the 
authority of the Kyrios in Matthew. Closely linked with this outlook is 
the association of the efficacy of the preaching of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus with the power of Spirit of God (Acts 2:33). From here 
it is but a short step to the relate the Spirit of God to the public ministry 
of Jesus (Lk 4:1,14; Mk 1:10-12). 


In the New Testament writings that offer a developed Spirit christol- 
ogy, the Spirit of God is the source of the continuing mission of Jesus in 
the world, after his death. Luke connects the Spirit with the formation of 
the Christian community. John describes the Spirit as the power by 
which God’s coming in Jesus continues to be realized in and through the 
community of believers. Through the Spirit, sent from the risen Lord, he 
remains the revealer. Paul uses Pneuma and Kyrios so interchangeably 
that he seems, at times, to identify the two. According to Paul, the Spirit 
has the function of structuring the Church of which Christ is the Head. 
In all these variations on Spirit christology, it is the Spirit through whom 
the Father approaches humankind, in the time of the Church, and the 
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source of the return of the redeemed humanity through Christ to the 
Father. 


The relation of Jesus to the Father is discussed in connection with the 
event of Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan river. In the Synoptics’ treatment, 
the anointing of Jesus by the Spirit-at his baptism is interpreted as the 
revelation of the Jesus’ identity. He is the unique Son of God, directed 
to his mission by the Father. In John 1:32-34, the divine sonship of Jesus 
is linked to the baptismal bestowal of the Spirit. John 3:34-35 associates 
the theme of the Father’s love for his Son with the bestowal of the Spirit 
and divine sonship. 


The bestowal of the Spirit is also introduced where the conception of 
Jesus is described. According to Matthew 1:18-23, God exercises the 
prerogative of Father in naming the child, while Joseph only announces 
the name (v.25). Jesus is conceived “of the Holy Spirit” (v.18), the life- 
giving power of God. Luke 1:35 states that Jesus was formed as “son of 
God” by the coming of the “Holy Spirit,” “the power of the most high.” 


Peter’s speech, in Acts 10:38, refers to the baptism of Jesus by John, 
and “of the way God anointed him with the Holy Spirit and power.” 
Since the power to rule as Messiah is affirmed, it is but a logical step to 
describe the action of God at the baptism of Jesus as an anointing. But 
in recent literature the attempt has been made to associate the baptis- 
mal anointing of Jesus with the Spirit to the more original bestowal of 
the Spirit at the incarnation. 


In the last century, M. J. Scheeben proposed that a distinction be 
made between a fundamental anointing of the humanity of Jesus by the 
Word, and an additional anointing of the assumed humanity by the 
Spirit. H. Mühlen, on the contrary, distinguishes the anointing from the 
assumption of the humanity by the Word. Miihlen interprets the anoint- 
ing of Jesus at his baptism as a revelation of the anointing of the Spirit 
that took place at his conception. Distinct from, and logically posterior 
to, the assumption of the humanity by the Word, this unction by the 
Spirit is viewed as the bestowal of sanctifying grace on Jesus’ humanity, 
and likewise the manifestation of the gift of the Spirit to all humanity. It 
represents the birth of the Church, which is realized through the Pen- 
tecostal bestowal of the Spirit.® 


However, Miihlen’s argument goes beyond the available evidence. 
The claim that the New Testament texts allude to a distinction between 
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the incarnation and anointing by the Spirit is, at the very least, ques- 
tionable.? Mühlen seems to be influenced too much by the procession 
model of the inner-Trinitarian life. The unction of Jesus is a rich theme, 
but very rudimentary in the New Testament. 


Regarding the New Testament grounding of the bestowal model, it 
can be said that the theology of the anointing of Jesus with the Spirit at 
his baptism, when associated with the role of the Spirit of God in Jesus’ 
conception, provides the starting point for the development of a theol- 
ogy in which the Father is seen as sending the Spirit to sanctify and unite 
the humanity of Jesus, created by an activity of the Godhead as such, to 
the Word in the unity of person. This theology, which seems to exist in 
seminal form in the New Testament sources, was developed in the 
patristic period. 


2. Patristic Witness 


There is some evidence for the development of the theology of the 
anointing of Jesus with the Spirit into a theology of the incarnation, in 
the patristic period. 


After the New Testament era, and in orthodox circles, the unique- 
ness of Jesus is explained by a Logos Christology or a Spirit christology. 
But the limits of the latter christology, at an earlier date, must be recog- 
nized. Justin Martyr speaks of the Logos effecting his own incarnation, 
identifying the Spirit of Luke 1:35 with the Logos. From the middle of 
the second to the middle of the fourth century, the Logos is frequently 
described as providing the essential anointing of his humanity by the as- 
sumption itself. But in the latter part of the fourth century, in the wake 
of the controversies over the divinity of the Holy Spirit, more attention is 
paid to the role of the Spirit in the conception of Jesus. 


A good deal of information about this new understanding of the 
Spirit’s role in the incarnation comes indirectly through the sources that 
witness to the developing theology of the transformation of the bread 
and wine of the Eucharistic celebration. For this transformation of the 
gifts of the Church was regarded as a process analogous to that of the 
incarnation. 


Up to the middle of the fourth century the Logos, generally viewed as 
accomplishing his own incarnation, was also understood as the one who 
effects the change of bread and wine into his body and blood. After- 
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wards, the Holy Spirit is assigned both the role of effecting the incarna- 
tion and the transformation of the Eucharistic gifts in Greek theology. 

As a consequence a Logos epiclesis, asking for the sanctification of the 
Eucharistic bread and wine, is no longer found in the East from the end 
of the fourth century. Moreover the earlier Spirit epiclesis, understood 
as an invocation of the Logos, was now interpreted as the invoking of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. This new view influenced a change in the con- 
tent of the Eucharistic epiclesis. The earlier type called for the descent 
of the Spirit on the gifts in order to sanctify the participants of the 
Eucharist, and nothing was said about the transformation of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine.'* However the late fourth or early fifth cen- 
tury epiclesis of the Egyptian Liturgy of St. Basil petitions that the Holy 
Spirit “may come upon us and upon these gifts...and may sanctify them 
and make them holy of holies.” The contemporary epiclesis of the Litur- 
gy of St. John Chrysostom is even more developed in this direction: 
“Make...this bread, the precious body of your Christ, converting it by 
your Holy Spirit.... What...is in this cup, the precious blood of your 
Christ, converting it by Your holy Spirit.” 


From the fifth century onward, numerous Greek theologians can be 
cited who describe the incarnation of the Word as a work of the Father, 
accomplished in the power of the Spirit.!© Cyril of Alexandria’s writings 
display a gradual evolution toward what is probably the best balanced 
synthesis of descending and ascending christologies among the Greek 
Fathers. The key texts have been collected and analyzed by David Cof- 
fey.” He shows clearly enough that, 


„in his ascending christology Cyril took account of the fact that 
both the incarnation and grace were anointings of the man with 
the Holy Spirit, and was at pains to uphold the uniqueness of 
the anointing of Jesus in the incarnation. 


Augustine of Hippo also teaches that the unity of the humanity of 
Jesus with the divine Word is the work of the Holy Spirit.!? But within 
his theological perspective that maintains the unity of the divine opera- 
tion both in creation and the work of sanctification, the Spirit can only 
be described as having a special role by “appropriation.” 


3. The Nature of Jesus’ Love of the Father 


The most telling argument for the claim that the bestowal model per- 
tains to the primary level of Trinitarian doctrine is derived from reflec- 
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tion on the nature of Jesus’ love of the Father. The best presentation of 
this matter to date is that of David Coffey.”° While a more ample critical 
analysis is needed, his orientation on the question and his conclusion are 
solidly based on the normative witness of Trinitarian doctrine, the New 
Testament. What we offer here is a paraphrase of the main lines of 
Coffey’s exposition. Two steps are involved, which move from a con- 
sideration of Jesus’ basic knowledge to his basic love. 


a. Basic Knowledge of Jesus 


The Council of Chalcedon, drawing on the confession of faith of pre- 
vious generations of believers, affirmed that Jesus Christ is “truly man.” 
We conclude from this that he did not lack self-consciousness, the self- 
awareness that is also enjoyed by all conscious human beings. He knew 
who he was, in his earthly state, with human knowledge. But since he is 
the God-man, his self-consciousness is not merely that which cor- 
responds to the self-consciousness of fully constituted human persons. If 
he really knew who he is with the subjective knowledge of self-- 
consciousness, then he knew the mystery of his being. This conclusion 
finds support in a philosophical consideration. It is metaphysically in- 
conceivable that the one who, in his humanity, is the highest ontological 
determination of created being, exists at a lower level of self-conscious- 
ness than lower ontological determinations, namely, ordinary human 
persons. But there is also the Scriptural witness that Jesus knew, during 
his earthly life, who he was. 


It is asking too much of Scripture to furnish the ground for the con- 
clusion that Jesus enjoyed the beatific vision, as man, from the outset of 
his earthly existence. Rather, the New Testament seems to teach that 
Jesus lived by faith and not by vision. On the other hand, Scripture 
stresses that the all-consuming orientation of Jesus to the Father is his 
unique characteristic. It is this total attentiveness to the Father and the 
Father’s will, the psychological relationship of unity with the Father, that 
mediates Jesus’ subjective knowledge of self-consciousness. 


This unique psychological relationship of unity with the Father led 
others to the explicit conclusion concerning Jesus’ unique divine son- 
ship. Consequently, there is no reason to reject the possibility that Jesus 
himself was led to the same conclusion indirectly through his human ex- 
perience. But, in any case, we can conclude, on the basis of the full 
revelation of the mystery of Jesus, that the ontological ground of his 
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psychological relation of unity with the Father is the hypostatic union. It 
is grounded on the communication of that subsistence from the Father 
to the humanity of Jesus, which constitutes Jesus of Nazareth the Son of 
God in his humanity. Briefly, the communion of life that obtains be- 
tween the Father and the Word in the immanent Trinity, is experienced 
on the side of the Word in and through the assumed humanity. What 
Jesus knows with the subjective knowledge of self-consciousness, is what 
the Word knows in the immanent Trinity. But the Word knows this in his 
humanity through an objective content of consciousness, through the 
human experience of his psychological relationship to the Father. 


b. Basic Love of Jesus 


Jesus’ psychological relationship with the Father is not only the foun- 
dation of his knowledge. It also provides the one, unique object of this 
love, namely, the Father. This love necessarily corresponds to his subjec- 
tive consciousness and, like his consciousness, is a psychological dimen- 
sion of the hypostatic union. Therefore the love of Jesus for the Father 
corresponds to the love of the Word for the Father in the immanent 
Trinity, in the same way that Jesus’ human knowledge corresponds to 
the knowledge of the Word in the immanent Trinity. 


Jesus’ basic love of the Father, grounded on the hypostatic union, is 
not simply identifiable with his categorial acts of love of God, or the 
habit of love built up by these acts. How then does it relate to his human 
habit and acts of love of the Father? The new Testament attests in 
various ways that the believers are brought into ontological union with 
the Father through the work of the Spirit of God, and on this basis have 
psychological union with the Father. The Holy Spirit enables the 
response of love to the Father’s love, a human love that is elicited and 
sustained by the Spirit in the believers. Something similar must also be 
said about Jesus, whose response to the Father is a human reality. But 
Jesus is the Son of God in a unique way. Hence his love of the Father 


must also be unique What, then, is the content of this love that Jesus 
returns to the Father? 


(1) The Incarnation of the Holy Spirit in Christ 


The divine sonship was received in a human way through the incarna- 
tion. Remaining in himself, the Son of God became man, and realized 
himself in his humanity up to the limits of the possibility of human na- 
ture during the course of his life on earth. This realization of the infinite 
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divine sonship in a concrete humanity allows us to conclude that there 
was a human realization of the infinite love of the Son for the Father. 
Since the Holy Spirit is the identifiable source of the acceptable 
response of love of all ordinary human beings to the Father, it is but a 
short step to conclude that the Holy Spirit is received and returned in a 
human way, while remaining himself, by the divine Son in his humanity. 
This could explain the uniqueness of Jesus’ basic love of the Father. Ac- 
cording to this point of view, the Spirit is not simply the source of the su- 
pernatural love by which the acceptable fully human response is made 
to the Father. Rather the uniqueness of Jesus’ love is the fact that it is 
the Holy Spirit himself who is returned to the Father. 


The whole matter may be explained in this way. The divine sonship 
was fully realized in Jesus’ humanity to the extent of the limits of the 
possibility of human nature. The agent of this changement by which the 
divine Son changed in the humanity of Jesus, was Jesus himself in his 
human freedom. This change came to expression in Jesus’ categorical 
love, built up through repeated human acts. In this way the divine Son 
obtained the very concrete character of the human personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth. This progressive realization of the divine sonship included 
the progressive realization of Jesus’ transcendental love of the Father, 
which can only be the Holy Spirit, who is also the source of the elicited 
acts of love of the Father accomplished by ordinary people. On the 
cross, this progressive incarnation of the Holy Spirit in Jesus’ transcen- 
dental love of the Father attained the absolute limits of possibility in this 
life. 

Through the glorification, Jesus apprehends the Father with full in- 
tellectual clarity. Because love follows knowledge, the Spirit became 
fully incarnated in his human love of the Father. No room is left for fur- 
ther elicited acts of love of the Father. In the vision of the Father is in- 
cluded all creation as known and loved by the Father. Knowing the 
Father’s children with the knowledge with which the risen Lord knows 
the Father, he loves them with the love with which the Father loves 
them, namely, the Holy Spirit. The Spirit, incarnate in Jesus’ human 
love, is the twofold love of God and humanity. Hence the sending of the 
Spirit at Pentecost by Jesus Christ is Jesus’ love for his brethren, an es- 
sential dimension of his love of the Father. 
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Conclusion 


Scripture, and the patristic theology of the anointing of Jesus by the 
Father, go part of the way toward establishing the bestowal model on the 
life of Jesus. Moreover, this model has been shown to be grounded on 
Jesus’ love of the Father, expressed as a response to the Father’s love for 
him. Jesus is brought into being as the divine Son in his humanity by the 
Father‘s bestowal of his love on him, namely, the Holy Spirit. The 
response of Jesus in his humanity is the return of this same love, the 
Holy Spirit. Given the correspondence between the economic and im- 
manent Trinity, we conclude that the Spirit exists in the immanent 
Trinity as the mutual love of Father and Son. 


The justification of the bestowal model comes from the person of 
Jesus himself, as presented in the New Testament. The demonstration 
shows how the theology of the incarnation harmonizes with it. Finally, it 
is shown that the incarnation of the Holy Spirit, in and through Jesus’ 
human love, “is nghtly seen only against this particular background of 
the immanent Trinity.””) When the mission of the Spirit is explained ex- 
Clusively from the background of the procession model, it is not possible 
to account for the fact that the Holy Spirit “took his ‘shape’ from the im- 
press of Jesus’ own relationship with God.” 


II. 
Bestowal Model: Incarnation and Grace 


Beginning with the bestowal model, the data of the economic Trinity 
is organized in a way that differs from that of the procession model. The 
divine sonship of Jesus is acquired by the bestowal of the Spirit, who 
sanctifies and unites the humanity in unity of person to the Word. Here 
the order of the procession model is inverted. But it is not an inversion 
of the procession model. Rather, it corresponds to the manner of the be- 
stowal of the Spirit by the Father on the Son in the immanent Trinity. 
The sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord to sanctify humanity and es- 
tablish the Church is a theandric act. Its purpose is to make believers 
one with the Son, sons and daughters of the one Father. Insofar as it is 
an act of the Father, it relates to the manner of procession of the Spirit 
from the Father to the Son in the immanent Trinity. 


The offer of the Spirit, made by the Father to human persons through 
the risen Lord, corresponds to the procession model. But the bestowal 
of the Spirit, conditioned by the acceptance in faith, makes the human 
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person a son or daughter in the one Son. As transcendental act of the 
Father, it corresponds to the manner of the bestowal of the Spirit on the 
Son in the immanent Trinity. The sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord 
also has a correspondence in the immanent Trinity. Its purpose is to 
draw a person into union with the Son, and so to love the Father in the 
one Son. In other words, the sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord is a 
prolongation of the inner-Trinitarian answering love of the Son for the 
Father. In the risen Lord, it takes the form of a supreme act of love of 
the Father and all humanity in the Father; for it is ordered to enabling 
humankind to love the Father in, with, and through the one Son. It is the 
highest expression of the human love of Christ for the Father; for the ex- 
plicit love of the neighbor is the primary act of human love of God. 


The act by which the risen Lord sends the Spirit is a theandric act. As 
a divine act, flowing from the humanity of Christ, it can be called “sacra- 
mental.” It is the sacrament of the transcendental act of the Father, 
which is a purely divine act. Through this mission of the Spirit, the 
Church is constituted and individual members sanctified. The once-for- 
all sending of the Spirit continues to be realized historically each time 
the word of God is preached and the sacraments celebrated. 


As acts of Christ, word and sacrament correspond to the bestowal of 
the Spirit by the Son on the Father in the immanent Trinity; as acts of 
the Father, they correspond to the bestowal of the Spirit on the Son in 
the inner-divine life. As acts of the Father, word and sacrament have the 
purpose of drawing people into union with the one Son, making them 
children of the Father in the beloved Son. As acts of the risen Lord, 
word and sacrament have the purpose of drawing believers into divine 
sonship so that they will love the Father with a love of sons and 
daughters in the Son. 


The theology of grace which emerges from the bestowal model 
makes clear that the grace of Christ, the grace that the Head and Bride- 
groom of the Church shares with believers, is the Holy Spirit. This 
Spirit, who sanctified and united the humanity of Jesus in the unity of 
person to the Word of God, in the time of the Church sanctifies all who 
accept the Father’s offer of the Spirit, sent by the risen Lord. 


iil. 
The Bestowal Model and Prayer 


Many theologians, such as Karl Rahner, Bernard Lonergan, and 
Yves Congar, have difficulty with the notion that the prayer of Jesus has 
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a correspondence in the inner-Trinitarian life. But the basis of the ob- 
jection seems weak, namely, that it cannot be grounded on primary 
Trinitarian data. Ludger Ocing-Hofmann, as we have seen, 
demonstrates that the ground for interpersonal Trinitarian relations can 
be established from the analysis of Trinitarian ontology and the 
metaphysics of person. Ascending christology and the bestowal model of 
the Trinity also lead to the conclusion that the prayer of Jesus is the his- 
torical revelation of the Trinitarian dialogue. What this theology has to 
say about the prayer of Jesus, the prayer of the just, and the prayer of 
the Church as such can serve as a concluding section of this chapter. 


A. The Prayer of Jesus 


The prayer of Jesus, the exercise of his faith, is grounded on his 
divine sonship. His faith flows from this divine sonship, given from the 
first moment of his existence. In the free expression of his faith, the 
Spirit assumes the traits of his personal and individual love of God, that 
is, the concrete character of his unrepeatable human personality. Since 
the Spirit, as Jesus’ transcendental love of the Father, becomes incar- 
nate in Jesus’ human love, his prayer is always the acceptable response 
to the Father. It corresponds to the bestowal of the love of the Son on 
the Father in the immanent Trinity, that love which is the Holy Spirit. 


The response of Jesus’ humanity to the Father reaches its highest ex- 
pression in his glorified state. For the Spirit becomes fully incarnated in 
the human love of the risen Lord. The single act of love of the risen 
Lord for the Father issues in the sending of the Spirit as the Pentecostal 
event. This means that the “eternal intercession” of the High Priest 
before the Father for humankind is the full incarnation of the Spirit, by 
which the risen Lord loves all humanity, as an essential dimension of his 
love of the Father. Therefore, “in the Spirit” his eternal intercession, 
which is one single act of love—an act in which his whole being is con- 
centrated—is always heard. As a consequence, the Father always 
responds by offering the Spirit to enable the response of faith, in and 
through which the Father bestows the Spirit of sonship by a purely 
divine act. 


B. The Prayer of the Just 


The reception of the Spirit makes the justified believers children of 
the one Father in the unique Son, and elicits from them a response of 
love of the Father. The unity with the Father is actualized fully by this 
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response of love. The prayer of the just, as acceptable prayer, results 
from the mediation of Christ on the ground of his redemptive work. 
Christ both intercedes for the one who is praying and sends the Spirit in 
an activity that is sacrament of the bestowal of the Spirit by the Father. 


As a result of this bestowal, there is the immediate union between the 
Father and the justified person. In Christ the just have ontological and 
psychological union with the Father, through the bestowal of the Spirit. 
The Spirit, given as the “earnest” or “first fruits” to the just on earth, is 
received in the state of blessedness in the fullness that corresponds to 
the holiness of their former life of faith. Thus the “light of glory” is truly 
Trinitarian. In heaven the vision of God is mediated through the One 
Mediator, who sends the Spirit from the Father. The blessed see the 
Father through Christ the One Mediator of the Spirit, in the power of 
the same Spirit. 


The prayer of the just in heaven differs from that of the just on earth 
in that there is no room for elicited acts of love of humankind in the 
state of blessedness. Those who have entered the fulfilled kingdom have 
their being concentrated in a single act of love of the Father and of the 
Father’s children. In both cases, that of the just on earth and in heaven, 
the prayer is efficacious because it 1s made in union with the prayer of 
Christ. But the unity is based on the active presence of the one Spirit 
who is, on the one hand, fully incarnated in the human love of the risen 
Lord and, on the other hand, enables the acceptable response of the 
fully human love of the just person. 


C. The Prayer of the Liturgy of the Church 


The prayer of the Church on earth is a prayer made with the con- 
fidence of faith that it will be heard. The ground for this confidence 1s 
the belief that it is made through, with, and in Christ, in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. When the Church prays for the coming of the Spirit, the 
issue is never in doubt. It is in the light of this conviction of faith that the 
efficacy of the “word” of sacramental celebrations becomes intelligible. 


The verbal formulas that accompany the essential gestural actions of 
the sacramental celebrations should not be understood as simply an- 
nouncing the offer of the grace that corresponds to the signification of 
the rite. It is incorrect to relegate the formulas merely to the function of 
signifying God’s offer of grace. Rather, the sacramental word is, in the 
first place, a prayer—even when formulated in the indicative. Sacra- 
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ments are a true offer of grace, and indeed ex opere operato (from the 
work worked), because the prayer of the Church is a sacramental 
manifestation of the union of the worshipping community with the one 
High Priest. 


The certainty of a hearing before the Father is expressed in the use of 
such indicative active forms as “I absolve you from your sins;” “I baptize 
you in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
But the meaning of the sacramental word is always deprecative. It is a 
prayer of the Church made in union with Christ in the power of the 
Spirit, petitioning the Father to send the Spirit of sanctification. Zt is this 
personalistic explanation of the efficacy of the sacraments, ex opere 
operato, that accounts for the dialogical structure of the liturgy and the es- 
sentially christological-Trinitarian dimension of Christian liturgy in all its 
forms. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The main lines of the bestowal model, and its application to the 
theology of incarnation and grace, are represented by the following 
diagram. 


1, Through the missions of the Word and Spirit the humanity of Jesus is 
sanctified by the Spirit and united in unity of person to the Word. 


2. The response of Jesus to the Father on behalf of humanity is realized 
fully in history through the Cross. In his human response, the transcen- 
dental love of the Father is incarnated, namely, the Spirit. 


3. In the resurrection event, the Father responds to Jesus’love by send- 
ing the Spirit to make his body alive in glory, 


4. The glorified Lord sends the Spirit by a theandric act, as the obverse 
of his love of the Father. Correspondingly, the Father bestows the Spirit 


in a purely transcendental act by which the Church is established and 
sanctified. 


5. The risen Lord is Head of his Church, united to him as his earthly 
Body in the one Spirit. Thus a holy communion is founded between 
Christ and believers, of which the Spirit is the bond. 
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IMMANENT TRINITY 
FATHER 


HOLY SPIRIT 





1. SON: assumption of-—~——>humanity<———— sanctification :SPIRIT 
2. JESUS’ RESPONSE-—~>Love of Father¢————incarnation :SPIRIT 
CROSS 
3. RESURRECTION—-—->body made alive<——-Father’s love :SPIRIT 
4, RISEN LORD sends--—->CHURCH<—— Father bestows :SPIRIT 
5. HEAD: communion--———->BODY<-—-—-—— —united by :SPIRIT 
6. BRIDEGROOM: community—-BRIDE-——-differentiated by :SPIRIT 
a Ls *WE* *yY OU*——— differentiated by :SPIRIT 


WITNESS HEARERS s grace event :SPIRIT 
(OF CHRIST) (OF WORD) 


8. THROUGH CHRIST<-—Worshipping<——-prayer in power :SPIRIT 
Community 


RETURNTO THE FATHER: GOD ALLINALL 
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6. But the risen Lord is Bridegroom, and the Church is his Bride. Hence 
a certain distance exists between them. This differentiation does not 
imply separation because the Church possesses the same Spirit whom 
Christ possesses in fullness. 


7. Christ forms with his Church a We, in which the YOU is always united 
to, but distinguished from the J, and dependent on the J. Consequently, 
the members of the Church must always witness to Christ, and the 
hearers must always accept Christ as Lord. This is made possible by the 
Spirit, who anoints the word of the witness and, at the same time, 
enables the hearer to accept it as the word of Christ himself. As a result, 
a grace event occurs, in which the self-communication of the Father, in 
the Spirit, is realized. 


8. The grace of God reaches its term only when it is accepted with praise 
and thanksgiving, and thus returned to the Source of all blessings. 
Hence the worshipping community fulfills its meaning when, in the 
power of the Spirit through the One Mediator, it opens itself to receive 
the love of the Father by a self-offering to the end that God may be all in 
all, 


The Church lives out of the self-offering of Christ to the Father on 
behalf of humanity, accomplished in the Spirit. As vessel of the Spirit in 
the sphere of Christ’s self-offering, the Church is the clearest visibility of 
the Spirit, whose essence it is to bind persons together personally. This 
is the power, the anonymity of the Spirit.2* As such, the Spirit is be- 
stowed by the Father to make ordinary people sons and daughters in the 
one Son, the one object of the Father’s love. As sent by the risen Lord, 
the Spirit’s work is to unite ordinary people with the Son, so that they 
may love the one Father with the love of children in the one Son. 


We have seen how the procession and bestowal models relate to the 
incarnation, grace, and prayer. The yield of both models is considerable 
in the matter of ordering the material of descending and ascending 
christologies. Now it is time to apply the knowledge we have gained 
about the economic and immanent Trinity in a systematic presentation 
of the Trinitarian theology of Christian liturgy. 
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Chapter 12 
The Mystery of the Liturgy 
and Its Celebration 


Systematic theology does not have the responsibility of attempting to 
prove from reason the truth of revelation of God. The task of theology is 
to contribute to some limited, but fruitful, understanding of what is 
known with certainty by faith.! We know by faith that the liturgy of the 
Church is ultimately the work of the Triune God. A theology of liturgy 
merely attempts to show how Christian worship, in all its forms, should 
be understood as the self-communication of the Triune God. The 
present chapter is directed to this end. Its purpose is to explain how the 
liturgy of the Church forms an integral part of the “secret plan of 


God...revealed by the Spirit to the holy apostles and prophets” (Eph 
25): 


The mystery of the liturgy is the mystery of the history of salvation, 
fully revealed in the special missions of the Father’s one Word and one 
Spirit. It is, at its depth, the life and work of the Triune God in the 
economy of salvation. This fundamental Christian belief provides the 
clue to the proper, comprehensive approach to the theology of the litur- 
gy. As yet, however, few modern Catholic theologians have taken up the 
challenge of working out a systematic Trinitarian theology of the liturgy. 
Jean Corbon, a priest of the Maronite rite residing in Beirut, is an ex- 
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ception. He has contributed an attractive schematic presentation of the 
theology of liturgy inspired by the witness of Scripture and patristic 
sources of the Syriac and Greek traditions. 


In this chapter, the path taken by Corbon is followed. Christian litur- 
gy as a whole is explained as the place where the economic Trinity un- 
folds itself. At the same time, the economic Trinity is identified as the 
unique source, which binds together the variety of liturgical-sacramental 
celebrations. Frequently the exposition of this chapter merely 
paraphrases what Corbon writes. But there are major differences. 
Whereas he works with a procession model of the immanent Trinity and 
Only incidentally introduces elements of an ascending christology, the 
following outline of a theology of worship incorporates the bestowal 
model and an ascending christology, and integrates the notion of the in- 
carnation of the Spirit in Jesus’ transcendental love of the Father. 


I. 
The Mystery of the Liturgy 


There never was a time when the Trinitarian self-communication was 
not offered to humankind and bestowed on those who live according to 
the truth of their existence as they see it. But, at the outset of the history 
of the Triune God with humanity, the depth of God’s love for his crea- 
tures remained hidden. This mystery was obscurely revealed in various 
ways to the people of Israel, especially with the promise of the new and 
definitive covenant (Jer 31:31ff). A further revelation occurred in the 
announcement to the Virgin Mary of her role in God’s plan for the sal- 
vation of the world. But the full revelation took place in the incarnation 
of the Word, and the sending of the Spirit to establish the Church. 


Now, therefore, through the Church, God’s manifold wisdom is 
made known...in accord with his age-old purpose, carried out in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. In Christ and through faith in him we 
can speak freely to God, drawing near him with confidence 
(Eph 3:10-12). 


A. The Immanent Trinity 


The mystery of the Triune God’s self-communication to humankind 
is fully Trinitarian in its content and execution or accomplishment. In 
the inner-Trinitarian life the Father is the ultimate source of the Word 
and Spirit. From him issues his Word and his Spirit. But the Word is not 
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spoken and the Spirit is not breathed forth into an eternal void. The 
Word is continually tumed to the Father and gives self back to him in 
loving thanksgiving. The Spirit of the Father rests on the Word, as be- 
stowal of his love, and the answering love of the Word to the Father is 
this same Spirit. The Father and the Son are “for one another" in their 
mutual love, the Holy Spirit. 


Father and Son are identically the divine essence. This is the basis of 
their perichoresis, their being in one another. But they are really distinct 
from one another by an opposition of relation. The love between Father 
and Son, the Holy Spirit, as their mutual love, is the power of life of the 
living God. This love, this power of life, is shared with humanity. But the 
unfolding of this communication of the Holy Spirit in the world is car- 
ried out in a series of stages. 


B. Economic Trinity: 1. Creation and Old Covenant 


Initially the Father gives over his Word and his Spirit in an activity 
that pertains to the Godhead as such. In a work that can be described as 
analogous to the exercise of efficient causality, the world came into 
being. Although the world bears the marks of the Word and the Spirit, 
the Trinity of persons remains completely hidden. However, creation is 
a pure gift of God and has its meaning in acceptance. This comes 
through rational creatures who, though made like other creatures, are 
also created in the image and likeness of God (Gen 1:27). Created for 
fellowship with God, human beings fulfill their own meaning, and that of 
all creation, by accepting the love of God with thanksgiving and praise. 
As social beings who find their fulfillment in relation to the world, other 
beings, and, above all, God, rational creatures are already image of the 
mystery of the communion of life of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


A major step in the revelation of the economic Trinity occurs in the 
personal promise of God’s fidelity, and humanity’s acceptance in word 
and deed. Through faith, humankind becomes responder to the personal 
God’s word and deed, receiver and partner from Abraham to Mary the 
mother of Jesus. The gradual revelation that communion of life with 
God is the destiny of humanity reaches a new high in Mary’s “Be it done 
unto me according to your word” (Lk 1:38). A human response is always 
associated with God’s self-communication, made possible by God’s own 
act. Mary’s acceptance was the condition for the incarnation, in which 
the humanity, assumed by the Word, played no role. 
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Mary’s word was neither the first word, nor the last word. God al- 
ways has the first word and the last. The Father sends the Spirit, who 
sanctifies the “yes” of Mary by elevating and uniting the flesh of Mary’s 
womb, the humanity of Jesus, to the Word in unity of person. But the 
“yes” of Mary was already the working of the Spirit of God. Eastern 
theology speaks of the action worked by the Spirit as “divine energy.” 
When this energy is joined to the energy of a human being, there occurs 
a synergism: a co-action of conjoint energies. Through this synergism, by 
which the Spirit of God impregnates the energies of creatures, they are 
drawn into personal communion with God and do the works of God. 
The fruit of the action of the Spirit in Mary is the incarnation. Her 
“fiat,” originating through the hidden action of the Spirit, issued in the 
response of God by which the humanity of Jesus, formed in the Virgin’s 
womb, was sanctified by the Holy Spirit and elevated to unity in person 
with the Word. 


2. Incarnation 


As a consequence of Mary’s response to God’s word, a new stage of 
the unfolding of the economic Trinity is reached. Through the assump- 
tion of the flesh of Mary’s womb, the kenosis of the Son of God in the 
economy of salvation begins: the self-emptying of the glory which the 
Son has in the Trinitarian life. Corresponding to the manner of the 
procession of the Spirit from the Father, that is, as bestowal of the 
Father’s love on the Son, the sending of the Spirit by the Father on the 
humanity created to receive that love necessarily draws that being into 
union with the proper object of the Father’s love, the Son. In this 
instance, the bestowal of the Spirit binds together the flesh of Mary’s 
womb and the Son of God, effecting a new covenant between Word and 
flesh. 


The incarnation displays the properly divine manner of loving. The 
Word empties himself of his glory, just as in the Trinity he completely 
gives self to the Father in perfect love. This kenosis of the Son reaches 
its fulfillment in the death of the cross. In the incarnation something ab- 
solutely new has occurred in the relation between God and creatures 
through the working of the Spirit. Jesus Christ is simply sacrament of 
salvation in the fullest sense. In him occurs the full self-communication 
of the Father through Word and Spirit. Therefore he is the holy 
presence of the loving Father in history. At the same time, he is the one 
who is able to make the perfect response to this communication of 
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divine love, in and through which the divine plan for the world comes to 
full realization. In short, he is sacrament of the divine-human love of 
humankind (sanctification) and sacrament of the divine-human love of 
God (glorification). 


3. Jesus’ Public Ministry 


In the public ministry of Jesus, the new synergism of Word and flesh, 
effected by the Spirit, is revealed. It is shown forth in the baptism of 
Jesus, where the total self-gift of the Father and the total acceptance of 
the Son is revealed through the anointing with the Spirit. The new syner- 
gism is also displayed in the efficacy of Jesus’ word and works. 


In his ministry Jesus communicates the Spirit to others as the repre- 
sentative of his Father. His word and works signify the invisible offer of 
the Spirit of God to those who accept the Father’s beloved Son. The be- 
stowal of the Spirit by the Father corresponds to the manner of proces- 
sion of the Spint from Father to Son. Its purpose is to draw people into 
union with the Son, so that they may become truly the children of the 
one Father. Correspondingly, the sending of the Spirit by Christ aims at 
drawing others into union with the Father so that they will love his 
Father. But this sending of the Spirit by Christ, during his earthly life to 
individuals, does not have a merely juridical grounding based on Jesus’ 
authority as unique messenger of God. It has an ontological basis in 
Jesus’ transcendental love of the Father, namely, the Holy Spirit. 


The expression of Jesus’ love for the individual during his public life 
is a kind of incarnation of the Spirit, that is, the incarnation of Jesus’ 
transcendental love. The love that Jesus displays toward others is, at its 
depth, the Spirit, who assumes the characteristics of Jesus’ personal and 
individual human love of the Father. Consequently, the visible offer and 
sending of the Spirit, expressed in Jesus’ theandric acts of love for the 
neighbor, corresponds to, and is ontologically grounded on, the answer- 
ing bestowal of the Spirit by the Son on the Father in the immanent 
Trinity. Its purpose corresponds to Christ’s love of the Father, that is, to 


enable human beings to respond to the Father as sons and daughters in 
the one Son. 


4. Jesus’ Death, Resurrection, and Ascension 


The synergism of Jesus and the Father, in the Spirit, is especially 
revealed in the kenosis of the Cross. But this event is so intimately linked 
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to the resurrection that we are inclined to think of two moments of the 
same event. 


a. Death of the Cross 


The Spirit who shared in the first kenosis, the incarnation itself, also 
plays a role in that of the Cross. The Spirit effects the synergism be- 
tween the Word and the assumed humanity, by which the Son of God in 
the flesh delivers himself up fully to death in order to conquer it. This is 
the role of the Spirit as the principle of sanctification of the humanity of 
Jesus, by which it was bound in hypostatic union with the Word. 


Only the Epistle to the Hebrews, among the New Testament texts, 
refers to the active presence of the Spirit of God in the event of the 
Cross. Heb 9:14 states that Jesus offered himself “through the eternal 
spirit.” Exegetes dispute the meaning of this passage.” In the liturgical 
usage of the verse, evidence can be found for the identification of “‘eter- 
nal spirit’ with the Holy Spirit. This probably holds true for the 
anaphora of Theodore of Mopsuestia,4 and certainly for the Gregorian 
Sacramentary > as well as the communion prayer of the old Roman 
Mass, which derives from a ninth century composition. However the 
liturgical witness resists any precise theological interpretation. 


Various theological interpretations are found in the Greek and Latin 
Fathers,’ and the subject continues to be the object of study of sys- 
tematic theologians.® In the christology previously developed in this 
book, it was argued that Jesus’ life of faith, which flowed from his divine 
sonship already given, was lived in the power of the Spirit. It follows, 
from this consideration, that he offered himself on the cross in a fully 
human love to the Father “in the Spirit,” source of his habitual, per- 
sonal, individual, and incommunicable grace. But there is more. The 
Spirit’s role at the cross corresponds to his unique personhood in the 
immanent Trinity. As the transcendental love of Jesus for the Father, 
the Spirit is fully incarnated in Jesus’ love on the cross. 


In the love of Jesus for the Father, unto the death of the cross, the 
Spirit took his shape from the impress of Jesus’ own relation to the 
Father and attained the limits of the possibility, within history, of his in- 
carnation in the human love of Jesus. This means that Jesus not only of- 
fered himself to the Father in the power of the Spirit, but also bestowed 
the Spirit on the Father, as his transcendental love of the Father. In the 
hour of Jesus, he gives himself completely to the Father in a love that is 
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ultimately the Love shared by the Father and Son in the Trinity. The 
synergism between the humanity of Jesus and the divine Son, the con- 
joint energies of the Word and his humanity, reaches a depth which can- 
not be surpassed on earth. 


The bestowal of Jesus’ transcendental love on the Father, the Holy 
Spirit, is the response to the Father’s love for the world. It is the 
anabatic, or upward, movement of the divine plan of salvation. Through 
it is revealed the katabatic, or downward, movement: the Father’s giving 
of himself to the world in his only Son in order to redeem it. In short, the 
kenosis of the Father is revealed in the kenosis of the incarnate Son. 


b. The Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 


The giving over of his Son totally in the flesh unto death, 1s the revela- 
tion of the Father’s love for the world. But this love is not a demonstra- 
tion of helpless benevolence. If the Son of God responds to the Father 
by a love that exceeds all imaginable limits, the Father has the last 
response. He totally receives back the Son, who gives himself freely to 
the Father in the obedience of love. The Father sends the Spirit of love, 
and the body of Christ is made alive in the Spirit. The body that rises 
from the grave is now and for always alive, and source of life for others. 
According to Paul, Jesus Christ has become the "vivifying Spirit" (1 Cor 
15:45). Along with the Father, he has become the giver of life: “Indeed, 
just as the Father raises the dead and grants life, so the Son grants life to 
those to whom he wishes” (Jn:5:21). 


The fully “spiritualized” resurrected body is described by Paul as a 
“spiritual body” and contrasted with a “physical body” (I Cor 15:44). 
Beyond that, he can only say that there is a link between the two, be- 
tween the “perishable” and the “imperishable” (1 Cor 15:53), which 
remains a mystery: “Lo! I tell you a mystery...we shall all be changed” 
(v.51). Through the resurrection, Jesus has become the full realization of 
divinity in humanity, to the highest degree possible within the limits of 
human nature. Established at the right hand of the Father, he ap- 
prehends the Father with full intellectual clarity. Since the measure of 
love follows the intellectual perception of the object of love, this has 
consequences for what we call the incarnation of the Holy Spirit in the 
human love of the risen Lord. The full incarnation of the Spirit in Jesus’ 
human love for the Father means that there is no room for elicited acts 
of love of the Father. Jesus’ whole being is concentrated in a single act 
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of love. The divinity of the Son has fully penetrated the human being of 
Jesus in its highest activity, which orders and subsumes all others, the 
love of the Father. 


5. The Ascension of the Just 


The ascension of the just who have died in the Lord is included in the 
ascension of Jesus, his exaltation at the right hand of the Father. They 
are the first fruits of the saving work of Jesus, the beginning of the 
return of all the justified, which will be completed when all the predes- 
tined are drawn into this same mystery. The traditional teaching of the 
churches of the East and West affirms that the blessed enjoy the vision 
of God before the resurrection of the body. According to Pope Benedict 
XIs constitution Benedictus Deus, those who have died and been 
purified 


..also before the resurrection of their bodies and the general 
judgement, after the ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ into heaven, were, are and will be in heaven...and after 
the passion and death of the Lord Jesus Christ saw and see the 
divine essence by intuitive vision. 


This return of the just to the Father is accomplished by the risen 
Lord, who sends the Spirit from the Father as an essential aspect of his 
love of the Father. It is this Spirit who bestows the knowledge and love 
by which the blessed love the Father through Christ in the beatific 
vision. According to Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical letter Divinum Illud}? 
March 17, 1897, and Pope Pius XII’s encyclical letter Mystici corporis," 
June 29, 1943, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the just on earth dif- 
fers from that of the blessed in heaven “only by reason of our condition 
or state.” From this statement, one can conclude what seems to be more 
generally recognized today within Catholic theology, namely, that the 
mediatorship of Christ is not abolished but rather brought to fulfillment 
in the kingdom. 


Those who are in Christ, the blessed, are in him “in the Spirit.” They 
constitute the eschatological community, augmented by the death of the 
individual just person. The just on earth are already “justified” and 
“glorified” (Rom 8:30), on the basis of faith and divine sonship. But they 
are not yet at the definitive stage, which comes after physical death. 
Then they will be drawn fully into Christ through the full communication 
of the Spirit, who is given now as the “first fruits” (Rom 8:23; Col 1:22; 
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Eph 1:14). Then they will see the Father (1 Jn 3:2) through Christ in the 
Holy Spirit. 


With the ascension of Jesus and the ascension of the blessed, the 
divine plan of salvation is fully realized for them. This means that the 
mystery of the inner-Trinitarian communion between Father, Son, and 
Spirit has now become a heavenly liturgy because it is communicated 
and shared. 


6. Pentecost 


As a consequence of his “vision” of the Father and the accompanying 
love, the risen Lord both knows the Father’s children with the 
knowledge with which he knows the Father, and loves them with the love 
with which the Father loves them. Because of the profound unity be- 
tween Jesus’ love of the Father and his love of the Father’s children, this 
love being ultimately the Holy Spirit incarnated in Jesus’ human love, 
the sending of the Spirit at Pentecost follows. 


Through the resurrection Jesus becomes cosender of the Spirit with 
the Father, because he becomes the full realization of divinity in his 
humanity. He becomes fully one, in his fully divinized humanity, with the 
coprinciple of the Spirit, namely, the Word. Therefore, as the Word be- 
stows the Spirit on the Father in his eternal eucharist, so the nsen Lord 
sends the Spirit, fully incarnated in his human love, to the end that all 
humanity may be enabled to love the Father fully “in spirit and truth” 
(Jn 4:24). 


However the divinity of Christ, as divinity realized in humanity, can- 
not be equated with that of the Father, which is divinity simply given. 
This means that the sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord must be un- 
derstood as related to, rather then simply identified with, the sending of 
the Spirit by the Father. In other words, Christ sends the Spirit at Pen- 
tecost, and in fullness once-for-all, by a theandric act, that is to say, by a 
divine act which flows from the glorified humanity. This act can be said 
to “signify” the sending of the Spirit by the Father, which is a purely 
transcendental act. Through the action, originating from the Father as a 
purely divine act and from the risen Lord as its “sacrament,” to which 
corresponds the acceptance of the Holy Spirit by the “witnesses” (Acts 
4:15) of the resurrection, the Church is constituted, and individuals are 
sanctified by faith. 
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The sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord is a kind of prolongation 
of the answering love of the Son for the Father in the immanent Trinity. 
It is ordered to enabling a corresponding response of love for the Father 
from all humanity. At the same time, it is the highest expression of the 
human love of the risen Lord for the Father; for the explicit love of the 
neighbor, ordered to the fulfillment of the neighbor’s existence, com- 
munion with God, is the primary act of human love of God. 


With the sending of the Spirt, “the river of the life-giving water” 
which flows “from the throne of God and of the Lamb” (Rev 22:1), the 
people of God on earth are made cosharers of the heavenly liturgy. But 
this happens in the measure that the kenosis of the faithful corresponds 
to the divine kenosis. The participants of the earthly liturgy become one 
with the Father, through Christ in the Spirit, to the extent that they fully 
give themselves in love to the Father and to the Father’s other children. 


7. Relationship Between the Heavenly and Earthly 
Liturgies 


In the heavenly liturgy there is the Father who sends, the Son who is 
sent and who sends, and the Spirit who is sent to be the bond of unity. 
There are the angels and blessed who enjoy the incorruptible life. The 
divine energy that vivifies the blessed comes from the thrones of the 
Father and the Son. The risen Lord is with the Father, the source of all, 
to pour forth the “life-giving water,” the Holy Spint. 


The celebration of this heavenly liturgy is depicted in tradition as 
beginning in the movement of the return to the Father. It is a celebra- 
tion of the fulfillment of the economy of salvation. As a fulfillment, it 
never ceases. As fulfillment, it can be described with the one word: 
GLORY. 


In and through the heavenly liturgy, the glory of the Triune God is 
realized; for the “‘secret plan” of God is that humankind may have life. 
There is also the glory of the blessed who freely give themselves, in 
praise and thanksgiving, to receive the meaning of their lives from God. 
The glory of God and the glory of the blessed is realized through the 
twofold movement: a back and forth play, in which the Father communi- 
cates self through Christ in the Spirit so that the “many” may be the 
glory of God, and in which the “many” freely receive God’s gift in order 
to give glory to God. 
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The Father, from whom the energy of the gift of life proceeds eter- 
nally, reveals self as the source of that energy by which creatures are 
able to respond in love. In short, the eternal liturgy is the celebration of 
the sharing of life and love in which each participant is turned to the 
other as completely as possible. It is the true life of humanity lived at the 
heart of the inner-Trinitarian communion. There is the vision of God 
that includes personal communion with the Father, through Christ in the 
Spirit, and personal communion among all those who are in Christ. 


The eternal liturgy is the mystery of the earthly liturgy. Through the 
ascension of Christ, the Body of Christ himself and ultimately the earthly 
body of Christ, the Church, are united to the heart of the Father. In the 
heavenly liturgy, the risen Lord is present as minister of his brothers and 
sisters and exercises the work of High Priest (Heb 2:13-17). He has be- 
come “source of ‘eternal life’ for all those who obey him” (Heb 5:9). 
Through his eternal intercession (Heb 7:25), the life-giving Spirit is sent 
in the final divine kenosis. The self-emptying of the Spirit began with the 
incarnation and continued when the Spirit took up the dead flesh of 
Jesus and bound it living to the Word. The kenosis of the Spirit is com- 
pleted in the third Pentecost because now the Spirit binds believers to 
the dead and risen Lord. 


Through the bestowal of the Spirit by the risen Lord from the Father, 
the heavenly liturgy is extended to earth. The Spirit, who grounds the 
heavenly liturgy as the transcendental love of the risen Lord for the 
Father and the source of the loving response of the blessed for the 
Father's gift, is the one who enables the return of the earthly assembly of 
believers to the Father through Christ. 


The earthly liturgy is the sacramental accomplishment of the heaven- 
ly liturgy! the foretaste of an anticipated reality. The earthly liturgy is 
the enactment of the desire and hope for something that already exists 
elsewhere. But it is also a real participation in the heavenly liturgy. In 
the earthly liturgy the Church makes its own self-offering to the Father 
as bride of Christ. At the same time, the Church is united to Christ as 
Body to Head, quickened by the one Spirit whom Christ possesses in 
fullness. This unity in the one Spirit enables a loving mutuality of self-of- 
fering in which the earthly liturgical assembly is united in its worship to 
the eternal worship of Christ. 


The prayer of the earthly assembly of believers mounts to the throne 
of the Father and is always heard; for its mystery is the eternal worship 
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of the one High Priest, the sacrament of the divine human love of God 
(glorification). The Church prays for the coming of the Holy Spirit; the 
Father responds by bestowing the Spirit on those who accept his offer in 
faith. At the same time, the epiclesis, the petition for the coming of the 
Spirit, made in the power of the Spirit, always implies a petition for the 
coming of the Lord himself. In the prayer of the Church, “the Spirit 
himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep for words” (Rom 8:26). 
The petition “Our Lord come” (1 Cor 16:22: Marana tha) bears fruit. 
Now the Lord comes as the sacrament of the divine-human love of 
humanity, as source of sanctification. 


The liturgy of the earthly Church is always Christ’s liturgy, because 
Christ is always actively present as the Head of the community as- 
sembled “in the name of Jesus.” When the Church takes up corporeal 
elements and employs them in a symbolic action that signifies God’s 
self-communication, it does so as the Body of Christ. The risen Lord re- 
lates himself to this activity as the sacrament of the divine-human love of 
humankind. As Lord of history and Head of his Church, Christ makes 
the symbolic actions of the Church realizing signs of his saving presence. 
This is especially manifested in the Eucharist. 


From the outset of the Eucharistic celebration, Christ places all that 
the community does in the relation between himself and the believers. 
What the Church does is changed from the outset as a consequence of 
Christ being the host of the meal of the Church, the anticipated Mes- 
sianic banquet. Since this meal is the meal of the people of God, 
gathered around the High Priest unto the glory of the Father, its mystery 
is the self-offering of Christ to the Father “on behalf of the many” and 
the self-offering of the Lord to the community under the form of sacra- 
ment of his Body and Blood. 


Christ relates himself to the prayer of the bride, so that the liturgical 
community is included in his worship of the Father. He relates himself 
to the bread and wine which, symbolizing the self-offering of the 
Church, become realizing signs of Christ’s offering of self to the Father 
and for personal communion with the children of the one Father. The 
change of the bread and wine is unique. It does not terminate simply in 
a change of meaning, but in a perfect correspondence of being and 
meaning. The bread and wine become “real symbols” of Christ’s per- 
sonal presence in the sense that there is unity of being between the sym- 
bol and the reality signified. Christ really gives himself sacramentally to 
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the Father, and into the hands of the communicant in the sacrament of 
his Body and Blood. 


The Eucharistic liturgy is the clearest witness of the faith of the 
Church that the co-working of the Spirit and Church, and Christ and 
Church, constitute the essence of the earthly liturgy. This “Divine Litur- 
gy,” as it is called in the East, demonstrates most vividly how the twofold 
aspect of the relationship of the Church to Christ is realized in liturgical 
practice. The Church is the Bride of Christ, and so cooperates with 
Christ in the work of its own upbuilding. Hence, in the epiklesis, the 
Church petitions that the Father send the Spirit to enable her to serve 
Christ effectively. The Church is the Body of Christ and so has the mis- 
sion of radiating the glory of the risen Lord. Therefore the community 
petitions for the coming of the Spirit to sanctify the bread and wine. The 
faithful receive the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood in order to 
bind themselves more consciously to their Head and explicitly commit 
themselves to his way of kenosis, of dying to self, in order to rise in glory. 


II. 
The Liturgy as Celebrated 


The concrete forms of the earthly liturgy derive their shape from 
several sources. If one asks about the “formal reason” for a particular 
liturgical tradition, its exact and most immediate explanation, the answer 
is simply this: the global perception of the life of faith, which impreg- 
nates and structures the lives of the community in which the liturgy 
Originates. But this life of faith, identified in its peculiarity with a 
particular community of Christians in a concrete historical and cultural 
situation, is grounded on the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the ultimate 
source of the historically and culturally conditioned liturgical expres- 
sions of faith. 


The Spirit always refers the community, in its life and works, to the 
life and work of Jesus of Nazareth. This Spirit of Christ keeps alive the 
memory of Jesus and, at the same time, teaches the community how to 
celebrate the profound meaning of his life and work. In this sense, we 
must speak of the Spirit as the ultimate source of the authentic liturgical 
forms of expression of the Church’s faith. The Spirit is the principal 
cause who organizes the specific elements of the liturgy into a unity of 


signification that corresponds to one or another dimension of the 
mystery of Christ. 
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Liturgy as a whole is grounded on the authority of Christ and the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. With regard to the chief rites of the Church, 
there are certain permanent, constitutive elements handed on within all 
of the authentic liturgical traditions. They are related either directly or 
indirectly to important events or activities of the public life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or to his appearances after the resurrection. Above all, the 
Eucharistic celebration falls into this category, as memorial of the Last 
Supper and the totality of Christ’s saving work. 


These constitutive elements of the chief rites of the Church are un- 
derstood in the traditional churches of East and West to be instituted by 
Christ, at least as far as their signification, even though the exact manner 
of the institution is open to debate. Accordingly, where these essential 
elements are maintained, the “sacramentality” of the chief rites is 
secured as long as they are celebrated in the context of the Church of 
Christ. 


A. Liturgy of the Body and Bride of Christ 


Liturgy is always the liturgy of the Church. It is the Church’s self-ex- 
pression, manifesting and realizing its nature. Hence what the par- 
ticipants of the liturgy experience is the sacramentality of the Church. 
Through faith the individual believer is placed in contact with this social 
sacrament as it actualizes itself. 


All liturgical celebrations manifest, in the first place, the backward 
flow of doxological energy. This movement is already redeeming be- 
cause it takes place through Christ in the Spirit. In this thanksgiving and 
praise, the Church expresses its openness to receive God’s gift. Cor- 
responding to this movement is that of the Father, through Christ in the 
Spirit; for the prayer of the Church is always heard. 


The anabatic and katabatic movements of the liturgy are especially 
made clear in the chief rites of the Church. Here the liturgical assembly, 
the Church in action, shows itself as the community that loves God and 
loves God’s children. The Church worships God, confessing that no 
work or word of God reaches its goal if it is not given back to God, and 
gives God praise. Then attention is turned to the needs of the com- 
munity of believers and the world. More especially, an explicit petition is 
made for the bestowal of God’s grace on those in whose favor the 
sacramental rite is celebrated. The desire of the Church, expressed on 
behalf of the individual, is acted out by appropriate symbolic gestures, 
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which often include material elements (water, oil, bread and wine). At 
the same time, each sacrament announces, in its own way, that the Tri- 
une God is present in particular life situations of the community or in- 
dividual, and how one is to respond so as to conform to God’s will. 


What the Church does, in all of its liturgical celebrations, manifests 
for the eyes of faith what Christ is doing. If the liturgical assembly wor- 
ships the Father, it is because Christ himself is always before the Father 
as the chief liturgist of the communion of the blessed and of the 
believers on earth. If the liturgical assembly reaches out in its symbolic 
gestures of desire for the sanctification of the members of Christ’s Body, 
it is because Christ is now, and always, reaching out as the sacrament of 
the divine-human love of humanity. 


What the Church does, through Christ in the Spirit, as praise and 
petition before the Father, is the obverse of what the Father does 
through Christ in the Spirit, for those who turn to him in faith. “The 
river of the water of life” flows from the throne of God and the Lamb 
(Rev 22:1) when “The Spirit and the bride say, ‘Come’” (Rev 22:17). 
Those who join in the petition, with open hearts, receive the life-giving 
Spirit: “And let him who hears say ‘Come.’ And let him who is thirsty 
come, let him who desires take the water of life without price70 (Rev 
22:17): 


B. Unity and Diversity of the Sacraments 


The synergism of Spirit and Church, which is intended to be worked 
on the participants of the sacraments, is known from the signification 
which is grasped by faith. But in all cases there is a celebration of the 
economy of salvation, ordered to various life-situations of the com- 
munity of faith. Each sacrament announces that the Triune God is to be 
found in some particular human and social situation, and how the par- 
ticipants are to respond so as to live a life faithful to the will of God in 
the concrete situation that is signified. 


In each sacrament God is given glory, and the participants, who enter 
into this activity in faith, are glorified by the deepening of the sharing of 
the inner-Trinitarian life. Baptism is accomplished through the epiklesis 
of the Spirit for the new birth. In this rite the Spirit sanctifies the can- 
didate, bringing him or her into union with the risen Lord and thus with 
the Father. Through the prayer for the healing of the sinner, or for the 
victory over sickness and death, the sacraments of reconciliation and of 
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the sick are accomplished. In matrimony the epiklesis of the Spirit 
pleads for the grace that the partners exercise a priestly service toward 
one another in the family, which constitutes the primary cell of the local 
church. In ordination the epiklesis asks that the individual be bishop, 
presbyter of deacon for the community and, at least by implication, that 
the community be given the grace to accept the minister as a gift of the 
Spirit. 

The Eucharist is the sacrament of sacraments, to which all other 
sacraments are ordered in their own way. Baptism, for example, is the 
sacrament of entrance into the new people of God. It is ordered to the 
celebration of the Eucharist, the sacramental sharing in the Messianic 
banquet of the kingdom. As such the Eucharist is the place where the 
Church most fully manifests and realizes itself as the pilgrim people of 
God, united to the company of the blessed but living under the condi- 
tions of history. All is met in the Eucharistic celebration that is en- 
countered in the other sacraments, but in an eminent way. There is the 
solemn Liturgy of the Word of God; the self-offering of the Bride in 
union with that of Christ, expressed in the Eucharistic Prayer; the per- 
sonal communion of the members of Christ with their Head through 
participation in the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ; personal 
communion of the participants with one another through the exercise of 
differentiated ministries and common activity. 


C. Ordained Ministry and the Liturgy 


Through the Spirit the special ministry of leadership was established 
as one of the stable elements in the constitution of the Church. This 
belief is confessed by all authentic rites of Christian ordination, which 
petition for the coming of the Spirit to equip the candidate for the par- 
ticular ministry. Traditionally ordained ministry, which serves leadership 
functions in the Church, is divided into the special ministry of epis- 
copacy, presbyterate, and deaconate. Those who participate in these 
forms of ministry are understood to exercise an authority as repre- 
sentative of Christ, the Head of the Church. Instinctively, therefore, the 
Christian faith recognizes that bishops, presbyters, and deacons play a 
special role in the communication of the truth of revelation, through 
preaching of the gospel of Christ and assuring that the style of life of the 
community conforms to that gospel. This same instinct also awards to 
the ordained ministry the special role of representing Christ insofar as 
he is sacrament of the divine-human love of God. Therefore it assigns to 
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the special ministry a special function in the worship of the Church, the 
Body of Christ. 


The special ministry of the ordained participates in the authority of 
Christ, as representative of Christ’s divine-human love of humanity and 
his divine-human love of God. But this should not lead us to conclude 
that the ordained ministry somehow is placed over against the liturgical 
community in an undifferentiated way. Rather, the ordained ministry is a 
ministry of, and in, the Church of God. It is best seen as a sacramental 
representation ononof the Trinitarian mystery of the Church. This min- 
istry lives from both the synergism of the Spirit and Church and the syn- 
ergism of Christ and Church. It is a ministry embedded in the relation 
Christ—Church, an embedding accomplished only by the Spirit. 


Insofar as the ordained ministry officially represents the life of faith 
of the Church in the leadership of liturgical prayer, it also represents the 
Trinitarian self-communication under the aspect of enabling the 
response of the worshipping community to God’s offer of love. Thereby 
it represents Christ as the primordial sacrament of the divine-human 
love of God. But this official ministry accomplishes this representation 
as a ministry embedded in the relation Christ—Church; for the liturgical 
ministry has nothing to say except the response of the Church, the Bride 
of Christ as differentiated from Christ. However, since the Church is the 
Body of Christ, united to its head, the presiding minister represents this 
unity by employing the prayer of the Church, which explicitly affirms the 
conviction that it is joined by Christ to his eternal intercession. 


Conclusion 


The process of bringing the liturgy back to the mystery of the 
economic Trinity can serve to clarify the intimate relation between the 
worship of the earthly Church and what is called the heavenly liturgy, or 
beatific vision. At the same time a better understanding of the inner- 
Trinitarian life is made available, and form is imparted to various 
aspects of the whole economy of salvation which would otherwise 
remain relatively unordered. 


Having identified the fully realized economic Trinity as the heavenly 
liturgy, we have at the same time established the mystery of the earthly 
liturgy. The conclusion reached can be expressed as follows: There is 
only one liturgy, which has its earthly and heavenly realizations. The 
single difference between the two lies in the fact that the earthly liturgy 
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has an earthly dimension. This corresponds to the nature of the Church 
on earth, its divine and human, visible and invisible structures. 


The earthly liturgy is the worship of the pilgrim people of God on the 
way to the Kingdom. This people lives by faith in history and, more 
precisely, in the situation of the history of salvation. Although Jesus 
Christ, as the “man for others,” has fully redeemed humankind by the 
Cross, there still remains the need to extend redemption to humanity, 
weighed down by sin and living under the laws of the history of sinful 
humanity. One of the chief ways in which this salvation is communicated 
is the situation of communal worship of the organized church. 


Many questions can be raised about the peculiarity of the liturgy of 
the earthly Church. In particular, there is the subject of the chief rites of 
the new people of God. In the last part of this book, we turn to this 
theme. We ask about general principles that afford a better intellectual 
grasp of the seven sacraments of the Church. Since they are paradigms 
for all forms of Christian worship, the understanding of the various 
dimensions of the sacraments provides a deeper knowledge of the na- 
ture of the communal worship of the Church as a whole. 


Notes 


1. This whole matter is succinctly formulated in the First Vatican Council’s DOG- 
MATIC CONSTITUTION ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH: Reason illumined by faith 
can attain some limited, but fruitful, understanding of the mysteries given by God when it 
inquires in a responsible way (DS 3016). 


2. LITURGIE DU SOURCE (Paris: Cerf, 1980). 


3. L. Sabourin, in his extensive study of the concept of Christ’s priesthood, as found in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, accepts the opinion of A. Vanhoye that “eternal spirit” is the 
Holy Spirit, who animates Christ in his sacrificial oblation and effects the sacrificial trans- 
formation of the humanity of the Son of God (PRIESTHOOD: A Comparative Study. 
Studies in History of Religions. Supplement to Numen XXV [Leiden: Brill, 1973] 202 & 
note 264). But the meaning of the passage is open to other interpretations. The recent 
encyclical letter of Pope John Paul II on the subject of the Holy Spirit, DOMINUM ET 
VIVIFICANTEM, chooses the option of Professor A. Vanhoye, while recognizing “other 
possible interpretations’ (LITTERAE ENCYCLICAE DE SPIRITU SANCTO IN 
VITA ECCLESIAE ET MUNDI [Vatican City, 1986] 47, n. 40: “...‘through the etemal 
spirit’ ...means that the Holy Spirit acted in a special way in the absolute self-giving of the 
Son of Man, in order to transform this suffering into redemptive love”). 


4. In the anaphora of Theodore, it is said of Jesus that “He offered himself immacu- 
late through the eternal Spirit to God” (A. Hanggi - L Pahl, PREX EUCHARISTICA, 
383). 
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5. The Gregorian Sacramentary paraphrases Heb 9:14 in this way: “He offered himself 
through the Holy Spirit” (L.A. MURATORI, LITURGIA ROMANA VETUS I 
[Venice, 1748] 277-278). 


6. The first quasi-missal in the Gallican tradition, the SACRAMENTARIUM AM- 
BIANENSE, introduces a number of private prayers into the text of the ordinary of the 
Gregorian Mass. The prayer before the rite of communion reads: “Lord Jesus 
Christ...who by the will of the Father, with the cooperation of the Holy Spirit, vivified the 
world by your death” (E. Lodi, ENCHIRIDION EUCHOLOGIUM FONTIUM 
LITUGICARUM [Rome: Edizioni liturgiche, 1979] n. 3179, p. 1546). This prayer, in- 
spired by Heb 9:14, identifies the etemal spirit with the Holy Spirit. The exact meaning of 
the original prayer cannot be established. This communion prayer is found in the Roman 
Missal of 1570, and is an optional prayer in the New Roman Missal of Paul VI. 


7. John McGrath, “THROUGH THE ETERNAL SPIRIT: A HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE EXEGESIS OF HEBREWS 9:13-14. Dissertation (Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1961), offers a survey of the interpretaion given by Greek and Latin Fathers. 


8. H. Mühlen’s exegesis leads to the conclusion that “eternal spirit” refers to the con- 
tinuance of the Spirit into the futhermost future. The Spirit, present at the cross as eter- 
nal spirit, is understood by Mühlen from the dogmatic point of view, as the one who 
makes the sacrifice of the Cross always present in the Church. The Spirit, who co-worked 
the redemption of humanity at the Cross, is the reason for the pneumatic inclusion of all 
the just in the sacrifice of the Cross, who will later be drawn into Jesus’ self-offering “in 
the Spirit” (UNA MYSTICA PERSONA [Munich: Schéningh, 1967] nos. 8. 93-8.97). 


9. DS 1000. 
10. DS 3331. 
11. DS 3815. 


12. This relationship between the earthly and heavenly liturgy is a constant theme of 
the traditions of the East and West. In the liturgies themselves the theme is expressed in 
many ways. For the Byzantine tradition confer: R. Taft, THE GREAT ENTRANCE. 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 200 (Rome: Pont. Inst. Orient., 2nd. ed., 1978). An excel- 
lent commentary on this relationship, as expressed in the Syro-Malabar liturgical tradi- 
tion, linked to the East Syrian sources, is found in J. M. Pathrapankel, “Christian Life and 
the Heavenly Liturgy,” in J. Vellian, ed.. THE MALABAR CHURCH. Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Analecta 186 (Rome: Pont. Inst. Orient. 1970) 55-71. 


13. In the Syriac tradition, a prayer of petition of the rite of ordination explicitly asks 
that the community receive the grace to welcome the ordinand as a gift of the Spirit. 


PART IV 
Systematic Theology of the 
Sacraments: Perspectives 
and Principles 


Part III dealt with the depth dimension of all liturgical activity of the 
Church. This last section introduces central themes found in the tradi- 
tional Catholic systematic presentation of the concept of sacrament, and 
derived from reflection on the meaning and practice of the seven prin- 
cipal liturgical rites of the Church. The perspectives and principles of 
this sacramental theology are submitted to critical evaluation. 


Chapter 13 situates the seven sacraments within a theology of crea- 
tion and salvation history, with special attention given to christology, 
pneumatology, and ecclesiology. The subject of Chapter 14 is the exter- 
nal ritual activity associated with the sacraments. The Christian concept 
of symbol that underlies this type of celebration of the life of faith is 
identified, and the function of the elements that constitute the 
sacramental rite, as well as their relationship to one another is expli- 
cated. Also the peculiarity of the sacraments, as distinguished from the 
preaching of the word of God, is elucidated. This latter consideration 
supplies the basis for a theological explanation of the relative necessity 
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of sacraments for the life of faith. The problem of the origin of the seven 
sacraments is the subject of Chapter 15. This subject entails a discussion 
of the roles of Jesus Christ and the Church in the institution of sacra- 
ments. 


Chapter 16 provides further reflection on the theme “Word and 
Sacrament.” It offers a short history of the theology of preaching and re- 
lates it to the history of reflection on the relation between preaching and 
the sacraments. The discussion of the two fundamentally interrelated 
ways of realization of the active presence of Christ in the activity of the 
Church, namely, word and sacrament, paves the way for a more ex- 
tended exposition of the variety of differentiated modes of Christ’s 
presence in the Church’s liturgical-sacramental celebrations. This is the 
theme of Chapter 17. Associated with Christ, the assembled community 
is also active subject of the sacramental celebrations. Chapter 18 con- 
tains a brief exposition of the nature of the involvement of the faithful 
and the conditions for their fruitful participation in the liturgy of the 
sacraments. The final chapter proposes a solution to the classical theme 
of the specific efficacy of sacramental celebrations (Chapter 19). 


Chapter 13 
Basic Dimensions of 
Sacramental Theology 


The “secret plan of God” (Eph 3:3), “the mysterious’ design which 
was hidden in God” (Eph 3:9a), is the plan of “the Creator of all” (Eph 
3:9a). The fulfillment of this plan comes through Christ: “It is in Christ 
and through his blood that we have been redeemed and our sins for- 
given” (Eph 1:7). This is “the mystery, the plan he was pleased to decree 
in Christ, to be carried out in the fullness of time” (Eph 1:9-10a). But 
this plan includes creation and eschatological fulfillment, “namely, to 
bring all things in heaven and in earth into one under Christ’s headship” 
(Eph 1:10b). 


The sacramental celebrations of the earthly Church pertain to the 
divine design, the renewal of all creation. Therefore a systematic theol- 
ogy of sacraments cannot be properly constructed without introducing a 
theology of creation. At the same time, sacraments relate specifically to 
the “fullness of time,” in which believers have been “sealed with the 
Holy Spirit...the pledge of our inheritance” (Eph 1:13) and are called by 
the “Father of glory” to share in “the wealth of his glorious heritage to 
be distributed among the members of the Church” (Eph 1:17-18) 
through Christ, whom the Father has made “Head of the Church” (Eph 
122). 
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Consequently sacraments are only understandable within the scope 
of the redeeming work of Jesus Christ and the mission of the Spirit by 
which the Church of Christ was established and sanctified. These con- 
siderations determine the structure of this chapter, which outlines basic 
dimensions of a systematic theology of the sacraments. 


I. 
Theology of Creation and Salvation History 


From the outset of creation God’s mysterious plan for the world was 
underway. It is this creation, and the history of humankind within it, that 
comes under the plan of God. God the creator and God the redeemer 
are one and the same. Consequently, the events of redemption do not 
bring forth an absolutely new creation. The mystery of salvation is ef- 
fected in a special way through the incarnation, life, death, and glorifica- 
tion of Jesus Christ. But God’s action takes place in and through the 
creation deformed by sin. The Word himself assumed a humanity of this 
creation and effected redemption through it. 


Likewise, one does not find in the Church, its preaching of the word 
or sacramental celebrations, an absolutely new creation. Sinful human 
beings encounter the Father through the works of faith of the sinfully 
disposed Church. The Spirit uses sinful members, and the material 
things of the yet not fully renewed world, as the medium of communica- 
tion of sanctification. This consideration makes clear that any attempt to 
establish a radical distinction between the realm of ordinary daily life of 
faith and the realm of the liturgy of the sacraments should be avoided. 
Sacramental celebrations have a special place in the economy of salva- 
tion, but this economy does not have a special place in a world which is, 
so to speak, otherwise “outside the temple.170 Sacramental celebrations 
should not be described as purely supernatural events in comparison 
with the normal daily life of Christians. Rather, they are special mo- 
ments of that life, in a yet not fully redeemed world. 


Through the word and symbolic actions of the liturgy, drawn from the 
word and symbolic actions of daily life, saving communication takes 
place between God and his people. The various forms of sacramental 
ritual communication correspond to the way in which God communi- 
cates with humanity in and through history. However, the mystery of sal- 
vation is effected in a special way through the Cross of Christ. It belongs 
to the event of the Cross, as mystery of God, to be further realized in the 
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historical life of the Church—something that is not alloted to each event 
of the earthly life of Jesus except in relation to the Cross. This mystery 
of the Triune God can be represented, applied, and lived by the Church 
of every age. The sacraments, which derive ultimately from the historical 
event of the Cross, manifest and realize different ways in which Chris- 
tians are integrated into the mystery of Christ in a variety of situations of 
the history of individuals and community. 


The different sacraments are graceful supporters of Christians on the 
journey toward the kingdom. Through them, the participants are in- 
tegrated into the paschal mystery of Christ in the way that is peculiar to 
a celebration of the faith of the Church by a liturgical assembly of the 
Church. Baptism is incorporation. It signifies participation in the death 
and resurrection of Christ (Rom 6:4-5). The community of the baptized, 
as a whole, is integrated continually into this mystery through the rite, 
originating at the Last Supper, which announces Christ’s self-offering to 
the Father on behalf of the many (1 Cor 10:16-17; 11:23-26). 


All the sacraments are related to fundamental situations of the lives 
of individuals (baptism, confirmation, reconciliation of sinners, anoint- 
ing of the sick), of individuals together (matrimony), of individuals in 
relation to the service of the community as such (orders), and of the 
whole community (Eucharist). Sacraments are intended to sanctify typi- 
cally basic situations of the lives of Christians, in the individual and so- 
cial spheres. Through participation in these celebrations of faith, each 
one is made conscious of moving from one stage of human life to the 
next, supported by the community of faith on the way to the completion 
that comes from God alone. 


Sacramental celebrations play out the promised fulfillment, and an- 
ticipate it here and now. In the patristic period the two movements 
within the history of salvation, the descent of the divine and the ascent 
of the human, are expressed in the language of a mystery play: God be- 
came man in order that humankind might become divine. This under- 
Standing of the economy of salvation determines the patristic theology 
of worship. The risen Lord and his saving work are confessed to be real- 
ly present in and through Christian liturgy. He is the source and guide of 
the ascent of the faithful to the Father. The participation in the liturgy, 
according to this theology, generates the experience that one’s personal 
way to God is a participation in the way of the whole people of God. 
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In this outlook, the Eucharist was naturally valued as the summit of 
all liturgical celebrations. The Church Fathers recognized that all forms 
of Christian worship have a meaning in themselves. Liturgy was not 
reckoned simply as a means to an end, a place for gaining spiritual 
nourishment for the work of faith in the world. Patristic theology reflects 
the instinctive grasp of the fact that all forms of liturgy manifest and 
realize the Church, are a real anticipation of the final gathering in 
Christ. Consequently, all the other activity of the Church was under- 
stood as ordered to the liturgical expression of the communal life of 
faith, deriving orientation, inspiration, spiritual power, and fulfillment 
from that source. 


But the various forms of liturgy were viewed as ordered to the 
Eucharist. Under the conditions of history, that to which all liturgy 
refers, the unity of the people of God in Christ, is manifested and real- 
ized in the most profound way in the Eucharist. Here the community of 
faith gathers around Christ, the true host of the meal of the Church, to 
share in the anticipated Messianic banquet of the Kingdom in the power 
of the Spirit, and unto the glory of the Father. 


A. Sacramental Nature of the Cosmos 


The teaching about a hierarchy of liturgical rites, and a hierarchy of 
ritual activity within particular rites, is found everywhere in the patristic 
writings. It is the implicit presupposition of the mystagogical catecheses 
on the rites of initiation and of the church orders, such as that of the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. The same kind of teaching is explicitly 
formulated in the scholastic theology of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 


For example, the liturgical rites surrounding the Eucharistic Prayer, 
and communion of the body and blood of Christ, and those linked to the 
baptismal bath, Trinitarian formulas of consecration of the neophyte, 
and the post-baptismal laying on of hands and anointing, were placed at 
a lower level of importance by patristic commentators. But these ritual 
activlities were not considered to be “merely ecclesiastical rites,” 
without deeper sacramental meaning. On the contrary, their origin was 
traced to the faith of the Church. Therefore they were valued as mediat- 
ing the saving work of Christ in the Spirit who inspires their use. 


This understanding corresponds to a more general comprehension of 
the meaning of created reality and its relation to the history of salvation, 
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which prevailed into the high Middle Ages. In this world view, salvation 
history begins with creation. The Father creates all things through his 
Word. Creation bears the mark of God’s Word; it is a word that speaks 
of God’s glory. But also creation takes place “in the Spirit of God,” the 
life-giving breath by which the creative word of God goes forth. This 
creation is made for humankind, who are the crown of the handiwork of 
God and called to a life of personal intimacy with God. Creation is the 
sign of God’s love for humanity, the sphere in which human life is main- 
tained and developed and through which human beings actually en- 
counter God’s saving presence. Even down to the lowest level, creation 
manifests God’s presence, calling for a response of praise and 
thanksgiving on the part of the creature. 


Quite naturally, patristic theology placed the chief rites of the 
Church at the summit of the pyramid of values of the whole cos- 
mos. These rites were considered to be the highest representations 
tionsof God’s loving presence in the whole of created reality. The sacra- 
ments were cherished for their pedagogical function, that is to say, as 
providing a correct understanding of the manifold signs in the world 
which reflect God’s glory. Above all, of course, sacraments were 
treasured as the most intense forms of God’s self-communication after, 
and grounded on, the incarnation of God’s Word. 


We cannot enter into a detailed discussion of this subject. It suffices 
to note how the writings of Origen of Alexandria and Augustine of 
Hippo continually return to a theme often celebrated in Christian 
poetry. These two, who must be numbered among the most profound 
Christian thinkers of all time, teach that all creation bears the mark of 
truth through the Word of God; the mark of goodness, through the 
Spirit of God. As a consequence, they both recall the pedagogical func- 
tion of the cosmos. All reality mirrors the divine and thereby attracts 
human beings toward the divine. This happens in different degrees, for 
the mystery of God is revealed in Word and Spirit at differentiated 
levels. At the summit is the incarnation of the Word; and, in the time of 
the Church, it is above all the sacraments that speak of God’s truth and 
goodness. 


The systematic theologians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were not strangers to this way of thinking. They also teach that the in- 
carnate Word, through whom the Father created the world, bequeathed 
to the Church sacraments to provide a divine pedagogy. Associated with 
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this understanding of sacraments was the notion that the material ele- 
ments attain their full meaning when employed in the sacramental sym- 
bolic gestures. In other words, the material world not only serves to 
manifest God’s love, but also can become the medium of communication 
of saving grace. 


Thomas Aquinas, for example, transcends the pedagogical orienta- 
tion of Origen and Augustine in his sacramental theology. He stresses 
that the justification of sinners, a consequence of the redeeming work of 
Jesus Christ, is the “greatest work of God” (maximum opus Dei). 
Through the entrance of the Word into the sinfully disposed and sinful 
world, God’s divinity is fully revealed, in his overflowing goodness. 
Aquinas associates the continuation of the manifestation of this good- 
ness in the material world and its history stamped by sin, especially with 
the sacraments. The materiality into which the Word of God entered, 
and through which he effected redemption of humanity, continues to 
serve the risen Lord as an instrument through which the grace of God is 
manifested and communicated” In brief, the created reality of the 
world, despite being deformed because of the sinful tendencies of 
humankind, is capable of serving as medium of God’s self-communica- 
tion on the ground of the goodness of God. The sacraments are the most 
important way of mutual exchange between God and believers, a sacrum 
commercium. 


1. Modern Difficulty With the Category of Sacrament 


In contemporary society, the concept "sacrament" remains very 
abstract for many people. To the extent that consciousness of a personal 
God wanes, the idea of personal encounter with the divine in and 
through creation, through human word and symbolic gestures which 
often include the use of material things, loses meaning. But even with a 
lively consciousness of a personal God, many experience him as a distant 
God: the God of Deism, who is spiritually attainable in the rarified at- 
mosphere of subjective consciousness, but not really and personally met 
in and through human forms of communication. 


Also many Christians find difficulty with the idea that the sacraments 
are really acts of the sinfully disposed Church, interpersonal, ecclesial 
actions through which a saving communication takes place with the Tri- 
une God. They rest more easily with the idea that sacraments are ac- 
tivities that take place in the Church, in the context of the liturgical as- 
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sembly, but remain somehow separated from the world and its history, 
purely supernatural instruments employed by the Church. This kind of 
thinking has led, in the past, to an infra-personal understanding of 
sacramental grace. When sacraments are conceived as impersonal su- 
pematural instruments of communication of grace, an impersonal view 
of grace almost inevitably follows. However, when sacraments are seen 
as the personal expression of the faith of the Church of which Christ, in 
the Spirit, is the living source, a personalistic understanding of 
sacramental grace is more likely to be the result. 


According to the old patristic view, sacraments are acts of the 
Church, realizing its mission to carry on the saving work of Christ in his- 
tory. Consequently, sacramental celebrations are identified as interper- 
sonal ecclesiastical events in which the communication of the faith of the 
Church takes place through human word and symbolic gestures. In 
other words, the faith of the Church, ritually objectified, becomes per- 
sonally significant for the life of the assembly as a whole and for the in- 
dividual in whose favor the celebration takes place. In this human way, 
the opportunity is given to the concrete liturgical community to express 
communally the inner conviction of its faith, which is identified with the 
faith expressed in the rite. 


Personal communication between the participants of the sacramental 
celebration involves some form of physical contact, which frequently in- 
cludes the use of material things. Physical contact of some sort is always 
necessary for human communication in history. But this exercise of 
simple efficient causality is only the condition for what we have called 
“personal causality.” The personal communication, in faith, between the 
participants of a sacramental celebration signifies for the eyes of faith a 
deeper reality: the activity of Christ who is, in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the source of the communication in faith, the one who communi- 
cates the Spirit of sanctification from the Father. 


The modern difficulty with the concept of sacrament has its historical 
roots, and is not simply the product of the twentieth century cultural 
revolution. In the West, a profound change took place in the under- 
standing of the real world, which had its origin in the late Middle Ages 
and blossomed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This change 
is intimately linked to a new vision of the human person and the power 
of human reason.’ The effects are already noticeable in the sixteenth 
century sacramental theology. 
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The post-Reformation secular sphere of philosophy stressed the 
power of human reason to reconstruct reality. This new rationalistic ap- 
proach certainly contains a grain of truth. But the particular way in 
which it conceives the ability of human reason to manipulate and change 
reality includes a characteristic understanding of the transcendent 
ground of all being. It is the God of Deism. This new theology and 
philosophy is opposed to the old Biblical and Christian understanding of 
a God who works in and through history. The old view refuses to accept 
the notion that all reality comes under the power of impersonal “fate” or 
of human reason. It is not the rational creature that gives meaning to 
reality by manipulating it to serve the needs of humanity, according to 
the principle of reason. 


Christian tradition teaches that the deepest meaning of creation is al- 
ready given by God in the act of creation. In line with the old patristic 
doctrine of the hierarchy of beings reaching up to the mystery of God, 
graduated manifestations of the divine, scholastic theologians valued 
sacraments as a logical consequence and high point of the symbolic 
dimension of all creation. Hugo of St. Victor, for example, taught that 
sacramental signs, on the ground of creation, are forms of expression of 
grace established by the Creator. Hence he had some difficulty attempt- 
ing to explain precisely how Christ could be said to have instituted 
sacraments. 


The post-Reformation understanding of the relation of human reason 
to reality seems to have taken hold already, in an imperceptible way, in 
the sixteenth century reflection on the institution of sacraments by 
Christ. Reformers held as fundamental the immediate, positive institu- 
tion of sacraments by Christ. Since the New Testament seems to record 
only an explicit word of Jesus of Nazareth concerning baptism and 
Eucharist, they quite generally settled for two sacraments and relegated 
the other five traditional chief rites to the class of “merely ecclesiastical 
rites.” Catholic theologians of the Counter-Reformation also, in great 
part, placed the accent on the immediate, positive institution of sacra- 
ments by Christ, while disputing over what Christ himself determined 
concerning the essential external rites of some sacraments. They, too, 
sought to discover an action, or word, of Jesus of Nazareth which could 
be construed as an act of institution of the five disputed sacraments. 
This led to a variety of theories in which the distinction between implicit 
and explicit institution played a key role. 
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The attempt to establish the institution of sacraments by a positive 
divine decree, without reference to the sacramental nature of all reality, 
does not correspond to the way of thinking of early, or high, scholas- 
ticism. The efforts, which were without notable success, point to a lack 
of ability to maintain an integrated view of the whole of reality. This in- 
ability probably accounts, in no small measure, for the insensitivity of 
the fathers of the Council of Trent toward the objection of a minority of 
the conciliar theologians concerning the formulation of the first canon 
of the Decree on the Sacraments. They suggested that the canon be 
rephrased so that it did not simply condemn the opinion that the sacra- 
ments of the new law are “more or less than seven.” These theologians 
agreed that the chief rites of the Church are seven. They also rejected 
the implications of Luther’s intention in using the phrase “more or less 
than seven.” However, they seemed to want to avoid limiting the con- 
cept of sacrament merely to the seven principal rites of the Church. 


The narrow perception of the sacramental economy of salvation also 
accounts for the failure of post-Reformation Catholic theology to recog- 
nize explicitly that sacraments are acts of the Church itself and the 
corollary of this, namely, that the Church could be called a kind of 
“basic or comprehensive sacrament.” Vatican II, as we have seen, 
provides a more integrated view of the real world. It describes the sacra- 
ments as acts of the Church, realizing itself as a “kind of sacrament” in 
all its basic activities. However, as Peter Hiinermann observes in the ar- 
ticle cited above, this council did not attempt to show how the under- 
standing of Church and its sacraments might contribute to correcting a 
modem experience of reality. 


By their very nature sacramental celebrations witness to a particular 
view of the world, one opposed to what seems to be characteristic of the 
modem industrial world view. In the latter outlook hope rests on human 
ingenuity. Here the past is not very important, and the future is defined 
as the product of present planning and activity. The only hope that can 
be named is the capacity of human reason. Sacramental celebrations, 
however, announce that the present achievement in human development 
is not merely the result of human work. Rather it is ultimately grounded 
on what God has done and is doing now. 


The experience of God’s saving activity in the sacraments generates a 
hope based on the ever new possibilities of the working of the Spirit 
through human activity. The sacraments offer a new orientation for 
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human existence which breaks through the seemingly fixed, but really 
relative, ordering of daily life and reveals it as multi-dimensional. The 
sacramental structure of all reality is thereby discovered through the 
sacramental celebrations themselves. As co-accomplishment of the di- 
vine movement in and through history, sacraments have the potential to 
broaden the Christian experience of the sacramental universe. But this 
potential is only realizable on the condition of the existence of stable, 
mature Christian communities that witness by their daily lives, and in 
their liturgies, that this stability is based on Jesus Christ in the power of 
the Spirit. 


2. Preparation for Sacramental Celebrations 


The experience of the divine depth of sacramental celebrations has 
the potential to foster the Christian experience of the sacramental 
dimension of the routine daily life of faith. On the other hand, the daily 
experience of the symbolic character of human intercourse furnishes the 
grounds for a deeper understanding ngof the category of sacramental 
celebration. This latter subject was discussed in Chapter 2. The reader is 
referred especially to what was said about the dependence of human 
growth on contact with the world of things and persons, the 
anthropological basis of the unity of word and symbolic gesture, and the 
ways of fostering symbolic perception. Here we only call attention to 
how the phenomenon of gift-giving can be employed in the catechesis of 
the sacraments. It is a useful analogy, provided that the limitations are 
Clearly recognized. 


The bestowal of a gift on another, some material object of value, sig- 
nifies the openness of the donor to allow the receiver access to the 
sphere of one’s life. The reception of the gift, as gift, signifies the willing- 
ness of the recipient to enter into the sphere of the donor’s personal ex- 
istence and, simultaneously, the same kind of access to the donor. The 
gift is an instrument of personal communication. This gesture of giving 
and receiving mediates something of the intentional order: the desire for 
personal communication. Psychological unity is deepened by the word 
that accompanies the exchange. And both parties grow in a unity, in 


which the otherness of each gains in depth in the measure of their unity 
in love. 


Sacramental celebrations are analogous to this phenomenon. In the 
human activity of gift-giving the distance between the signifying gesture 
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and the signified reality, i.e., the giving of self, is not closed. The effect 
of the ontological order, the giving of new meaning to the material ob- 
ject, does not involve an ontic change of the material itself. The same 
thing may be said about the elements of water and oil employed in cer- 
tain sacraments. The symbolic gestures of the sacraments signify the 
offer of saving grace in their special ways. But there is no ontic change 
in the water of baptism or oil used in confirmation or the anointing of 
the sick. These elements form part of the symbolic action, which sig- 
nifies the purely transcendental act by which God’s self-communication 
takes place, in the Spirit, immediately and directly. No ontic change 
takes place in the material elements, that enables them to serve as 
means through which God’s self-communication is filtered. 


In the case of the transformation of the elements of bread and wine 
employed in the Eucharist, something absolutely unique takes place. 
Here the gifts of bread and wine, which signify Christ’s self-offering to 
the Father and to the believers, become real symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood. Through the power of the Holy Spirit the bread and wine be- 
come united in unity of being with the risen Lord. This unity, achieved 
though the Eucharistic celebration in the power of the Spirit, is 
analogous to the unity that exists between the human body and human 
spirit. The human body is a real symbol of the human spirit. However 
the unity between body and spirit is given from the outset of human ex- 
istence. In the case of the Eucharistic elements, the unity is achieved 
through the action of the Spirit. 


The Eucharistic elements are, therefore, the highest instance of the 
sacramental presence of Christ. They signify not only the action of 
Christ offering himself to the Father and to the communicants, but also 
are forms of the personal presence of Christ in themselves. However, 
even in the case of the Eucharistic elements, it must be said that the 
same relationship to saving grace obtains as in the case of the other 
sacraments. In other words, the Eucharistic presence of Christ is sacra- 
ment of the self-communication of the Father in the Spirit. Hence 
communication with Christ in Holy Communion signifies the offer of 
saving grace, a purely divine act, which is not somehow filtered through 
the glorified humanity of the risen Lord in the act of participation of the 
Eucharistic elements. 
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B. The Seven Principal Rites of the Church 


Within the sacramental perception of created reality, the seven sacra- 
ments appear as seven ways in which the Church actualizes itself as min- 
ister of Christ in the unfolding of the mission of salvation. These sacra- 
ments announce, especially through the symbolic actions and accom- 
panying word of faith which form the heart of each type of celebration 
(the so-called “essential rites”), that God’s saving presence is to be 
found in the human and social situation signified, and how the subject is 
to respond. 


However, the “sacramental word” of the “essential rites” has a func- 
tion that is only analogous to the word of Christian tradition which inter- 
prets the meaning of, and gives direction for, the acceptable response to 
particular situations of the human and social life. The sacramental word, 
even when expressed in the indicative form, is not merely, and not even 
mainly, a word of instruction. It is also incorrect to explain this word as 
simply a word from God, announcing what God is offering to the 
believer who participates in faith. Rather the sacramental word is a form 
of prayer of the Church for the grace signified by the whole sacramental 
celebration. This aspect of the sacrament distinguishes it from a 
catechesis, which gives instruction about the meaning of the variety of 
common and fundamental situations of the life of faith celebrated in the 
seven sacraments. 


Sacraments have something in common with the symbolic actions and 
words employed by social groups to integrate new members into their 
ranks or to renew social relations. The difference lies in the depth 
reached by the integration. The sacramental incorporation into the 
Church, or the deepening of this incorporation, has a “we” character 
that goes beyond the level of the limited human solidarity of a particular 
group. It penetrates to the heart of the mystery of human existence, to 
the unity of the human race. For it is a sharing in the Spirit whom Christ 
possesses in fullness, and whom he sends from the Father to gather the 
“many” unto himself. 


The sacramental forms of expression of the grace event, linked to the 
different situations of the life of the Church, were formulated under the 
influence of the memory of the life, death, and glorification of Jesus by 
Christian communities. The life of faith of the Church, guided by the 
Spirit, is the proper point of departure for the explanation of the origin 
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of the concrete sacramental rites. While certain ritual activities were 
adopted by the early Judeo-Christian communities from Judaism, these 
rites were made to function in accord with the memoryD of the Church. 
The decisive thing is the signification which the memory of the Christ-event 
bestows on them. Ultimately sacramental celebrations aim at being the 
event of a Sharing, through Jesus Christ, in the Spirit bestowed by the 
Father, and the acceptance, in the power of the Spirit, of this gift of eternal 


life. 


The number “7” is not intended to exclude the possibility that a word 
of faith can be directed to another person in variety of situations of life, 
effectively announcing God’s saving presence and providing a clue to 
the fitting response. There are limitless possibilities for sacramental 
events of this kind in the daily life of faith. Whenever the word of God is 
preached, and the hearer responds in faith, the life of union with God is 
deepened. 


C. The One Mystery and the Sacraments 


In the economy of salvation a saving event always has the same traits. 
It is a participation in the redemptive work realized by the Father 
through Christ in the one Spirit. According to the Pauline and 
Deuteropauline writings, Christ is the mystery of God made visible and 
expressive in the “word of the Cross” (1 Cor 1:18; confer 1 Cor 1-2). 
This mystery “hidden from ages in God” (Eph 3:9) is now a revealed 
mystery. Revealed and realized, it is to be further revealed and realized 
until the fulfillment of history. 


Within this one comprehensive mystery, the Church is the realized 
mystery effected by Christ. In dependence on Christ, the Church also 
participates in the work of extension of this saving mystery in the world 
(Eph 3:10). The word mystery is not used of the liturgical activity of the 
Church in New Testament writings. Still communal worship is an essen- 
tial aspect of the whole work of the Father, through Christ in the Spirit, 
in the time of the earthly Church. Moreover, as we have already seen, 
the heavenly liturgy, of which the earthly liturgy is “sacrament,” is the 
economic Trinity in its definitive fulfillment. Consequently, the word 
mystery can be used of the Church’s sacramental celebrations. However, 
in the concept of “mystery,” as used in the New Testament, the activity 
of the Father, willing and working salvation through Christ in the Spirit, 
remains thematic. 
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In the patristic period, baptism and Eucharist are called mysteries. 
This means that, in a way peculiar to each of them, the one mystery is 
realized for the benefit of the believing participants. This one mystery 
was identified as the one Christ-event, which culminates in the Cross 
and resurrection. Various events of Christ’s life, leading to the Cross, 
were called mysteries in the early Church and viewed as having sig- 
nificance for salvation, but only as related to the whole Christ-event. 
Correspondingly, the liturgical celebrations, which announce the whole 
Christ-event, did not focus on individual events of the life of Christ. Ini- 
tially, apart from the annual Paschal Feast,’ there did not exist par- 
ticular liturgical feasts in which special events of Christ’s earthly life 
were singled out for remembrance. Rather, at the outset there existed 
only the liturgical remembrance of the one mystery culminating in the 
death and glorification-of Christ. Later on, in the Church of the Empire, 
feasts commemorating other events of Christ’s life were established, 
such as Ascension of the Lord, Pentecost, Christmas, and Epiphany. But 
they were always enriched by the celebration of the Eucharist and so in- 
tegrated within the celebration of the whole Christ-event. 


II. 
Christology 


We have already discussed the implications of Logos and Spirit chris- 
tology. It suffices here to offer some further comments on the concept of 
primordial sacrament as applied to Jesus Christ. 


Jesus Christ is, on the one hand, the Son of God: the eternal image of 
the Father. As second person of the Trinity, he is the prototype of the 
Father. On the other hand, Jesus Christ is the Son of God in the flesh: 
the visible image of the Father. As incarnate Word, Jesus is the human 
image of the Father in a unique way: “He who has seen me has seen the 
Father; how can you say,‘Show us the Father’?” (Jn 14:9). Whoever 
believes in him and accepts him obtains salvation: the sharing in the 
divine life in the communion of the Father, Son, and Spirit. 


As the primordial sacrament of salvation, Jesus revealed the divine 
plan of God through his earthly word and work. Through the ministry of 
his public life he offered salvation to others. Just as the Spirit was sent 
by the Father to sanctify and unite a created humanity in person to the 
Word of God, so also the Spirit worked in the public ministry of Jesus to 
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draw humankind into union with Jesus and so into communion with the 
Father of all. 


The activity of Jesus’ public life is a visible offering of the Spirit. The 
theandric activity of Jesus is the sacrament of the offer of the Spirit by 
the Father. Insofar as received in faith, the Spirit is bestowed by the 
Father. It is this same Spirit who awakens the faith of the hearers, en- 
abling them to respond to the offer of salvation. When the offer of 
God’s self-communication is accepted, the activity of Jesus becomes 
sacrament of the bestowal of the Spirit by the Father. Otherwise, 
without the acceptance by faith, there is no sacramental event in the full 
sense; for the existence of such an event is conditioned by the free 
response of the potential adult recipient, or, in the case of infant bap- 
tism, according to the traditional theology of the Church, by the 
response of the community of faith. 


The activity of Jesus’ public life is the activity of the person of the 
Word, flowing from his humanity. As such it is a theandric activity, a 
sacramental activity which cannot be compared to that of ordinary 
human beings. Others may serve as God’s instruments in the com- 
munication of the Spirit. But the incarnate Word mirrors forth the offer 
of the Father’s self-communication in a measure that transcends qualita- 
tively that which might be possible for others. Jesus’ ability to attract 
others to his Father must be measured by his mystery. On the ground of 
the hypostatic union, his power to elicit the free response from others to 
the love of the Father is without parallel. In this sense we can speak of 
Jesus as primordial sacrament of God’s self-communication to ordinary 
people. However, the notion of primordial sacrament, as applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth’s saving work, also has a pneumatological dimension. 
Jesus’ human expression of his love of the Father and of the Father’s 
children is the incarnation of the Holy Spirit, who is Jesus’ transcenden- 
tal love of the Father. From this point of view, Jesus’ activity of love on 
behalf of the Father’s children is the sacramental offer of the Holy Spirit 
and the sending of the same Spirit to those who hear and accept his 
message. The concept “primordial sacrament,” as applied to Jesus, in- 
cludes the idea of the “incarnation of the Spirit” in Jesus’ human love of 
the Father and the Father’s children. 

Through the resurrection, Jesus becomes the full realization of 
divinity in humanity. Hence the Holy Spirit becomes fully incarnated in 
his human love. This means that the risen Lord becomes fully the 
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primordial sacrament. Consequently, as we have already seen in Chap- 
ter 11, he sends the Spirit in fullness to the world in an act that is the 
sacrament of the bestowal of the Spirit by the Father. Thereby the 
Church is constituted through those who accept the Spirit in faith. 


Both in his earthly state and as risen Lord, Jesus Christ is primordial 
sacrament of the loving nearness of the Father to the world. As such, he 
turns to humanity in mercy and love. This is what is meant by saying that 
Jesus is primordial sacrament, according to many recent writers.” But, in 
fact, this is not all that must be included in the concept. Primarily Jesus 
is turned to the Father. He prays to the Father (Lk 6:12), loves the 
Father (Jn 14:31), glorifies the Father up to the death of the cross (Jn 
4:34: 17:4; 19:30; Phil 2:8; Heb 10:5-7). He does all this “for the many” 
(Mk 14:24). 


The Fourth Gospel refers to the mysterious unity of Jesus with the 
Father (14:18; 17:11), a theme echoed in other New Testament writings. 
The Council of Chalcedon confesses the unity of humanity and divinity 
in the incarnate Son of God: a unity in which the humanity and divinity 
are unconfused and unseparated. This unity points to the fact that the 
humanity of Jesus is the unique source of mediation of the saving revela- 
tion of God to humankind. Encounter with Jesus is encounter with the 
Son of God, and so encounter with the primordial sacrament of the 
Father’s love of all humanity. However, encounter with Jesus is also the 
encounter with the divine-human love of the incarnate Son for the 
Father, realized in and through the unique, personal, and free human 
love of Jesus. When one speaks of Jesus as “primordial sacrament of sal- 
vation,” the dimension of Jesus’ self-offering to the Father must be in- 
troduced, especially since Christ’s self-offering to the Father is the in- 
camation of the transcendental love of Jesus, the Holy Spirit. 


What can be said about Jesus of Nazareth in this regard, is also ap- 
plicable to the risen Lord. In his glorified state, the risen Lord is the 
primordial sacrament of encounter with the Father: “God is one; one 
also is the Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself as a ransom for all” (1 Tim 2:5). The encounter with the 
risen Lord involves the mediation of divine life. He is “the bread of life” 
(Jn 6:35). “Being therefore exalted at the right hand of God, and having 
received from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured 
Out this which you see and hear” (Acts 2:33). On the other hand, the 
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high priestly intercession of Jesus is the source of salvation for those 
who come to God though him: 


But he holds his priesthood permanently.... Consequently he is 
able for all time to save those who draw near to God through 
him, since he always lives to make intercession for them (Heb 
7:24-25). 


The aspects of the going forth from God and the going back to God 
are involved in the mystery of the self-emptying of the Son in the incar- 
nation, death, and resurrection-glorification. Both aspects are expressed 
in the New Testament. Jesus is the way to the Father (Jn 14:6) as incar- 
nate Word; his work (Jn 17:4) is the doing of the will of the Father Gn 
4:34). God’s glory goes forth into the world through his obedience: “The 
Father who dwells in me accomplishes his works” (Jn 14:10). The Cross 
is the final historical revelation of God’s loving plan of salvation for the 
world (Jn 3:11-16; 19:34; 1 Jn 5:6-8). Thus Jesus is the embodiment of 
the divine-human love of the world. But Jesus is also the embodiment of 
the divine-human love of God: “But I do as the Father commands me, 
so that the world may know that I love the Father” (Jn 14:31). “‘There- 
fore he is Mediator of the new covenant” (Heb 9:15); “...being made 
perfect he became the source of eternal salvation...High Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek” (Heb 5:9-10). Hence the Epistle to the Hebrews 
concludes: “Through him then let us continually offer up a sacrifice of 
praise to God” (13:15). Jesus Christ is the primordial sacrament in the 
comprehensive sense, that is, as embodiment of the divine-human love 
of God (glorification of God) and of the divine-human love of humanity 
(sanctification of humankind). The implications of this theological out- 
look for the understanding of the dynamics of sacramental celebrations 
is treated in Chapter 14. 


Hil. 
Ecclesiology 


Modern Catholic theology describes the Church as sacrament of sal- 
vation. This means that the social organism is an embodiment of the 
mystery of communion between the Trinity and humanity, as well as the 
real society by which the Triune God draws humanity into the com- 
munion of divine life. But the Church is a kind of sacrament only in de- 
pendence on Christ. It is not a new social sacrament that substitutes for 
the primordial sacrament, Jesus Christ. Rather the Church has a role to 
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play in the economy of salvation, which is analogous to that which Christ 
exercised during his earthly life. The dependence of the Church on 
Christ is expressed by the Pauline imagery of head and body. 


But if Christ is the Head and the Church is his Body, it does not fol- 
low that the Church can be described simply as the “continuation of the 
incarnation.” The Church is not adequately conceived as a kind of 
sacramental representation of the risen Lord. The nineteenth century 
Tübingen theologian Johann Adam Mohler introduced the notion of the 
Church as continuation of the incarnation in reaction to a contemporary 
ecclesiology that focused too exclusively on the idea that the Church is a 
perfect society established by God in virtue of the merits of Christ, en- 
dowed with all the means necessary to obtain its supernatural end. 
Thereby he brought to light the weakness of an ecclesiology that 
neglects the fact of Christ’s permanent, active presence in the Church. 
Mohler’s viewpoint contains an element of truth, but it does not express 
the whole of the truth. Overstress on the christological aspect of the 
mystery of the Church entails the danger of a monophysitic ecclesiology, 
that is to say, a mystification of the identity and formal difference be- 
tween Christ and the Church.!° 


Another Pauline image helps to correct this tendency. It is the 
description of the Church as the Bride of Christ. While the image of body 
underscores the unity between Christ and Church, the image of bride 
expresses the distance between the two. Traditional Catholic ecclesiol- 
ogy was not able to offer a satisfactory explanation of this unity and dis- 
tance because it inherited a theology of the economic Trinity which 
either neglected, severely limited, or excluded the concept of a personal 
mission of the Holy Spirit. The personal mission of the Spirit explains 
why the Church is united to Christ and, at the same time, is not iden- 
tified with Christ. In other words, the Spirit, whom Christ possesses in 
fullness, is shared with the Church. The Spirit is the bond of union be- 
tween Christ and the Church and, simultaneously, the source of the dis- 
tance between the Head and Body. 


As yet Catholic theology has not sufficiently integrated the pneuma- 
tological dimension into its ecclesiology. A part of the traditional Cath- 
olic theology assigns the work of the Trinity, both in creation and sanc- 
tification, to the Godhead as such. Only the Logos is awarded a personal 
mission. M. J. Scheeben, who contributed significantly to the renewal of 
pneumatology in Catholic theology, did not transcend this outlook. Ac- 
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cording to him the Holy Spirit has a mission in the work of sanctification 
only by appropriation! But he argues that the Spirit is personally 
present in the just by an indwelling that is proper to him, and not ap- 
propriated. This latter aspect of pneumatology is commonly accepted by 
Catholic theologians today. But the possible implications for a theology 
of the personal mission of the Spirit still remains unfinished business. 


Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical letter Divinum Illud munus teaches that 
the activity of the three persons of the Trinity in the world is one and the 
same, but fittingly ascribed to one or other person by appropriation. 
On the other hand, Pope Pius XII’s encyclical letter Mysticicorporis ob- 
serves that this teaching refers to the Trinity insofar as “supreme effi- 
cient cause.”!> It does not affect the truth that the Logos alone became 
man, or the theory that each person of the Trinity has his own personal 
relation to the justified.!4 However, as yet the Roman magisterium has 
devoted little attention to the problem of the personal mission of the 
Spirit in the economy of salvation and its consequences. 


Strictly speaking, the Church is not a continuation of the incarnation. 
There is a world of difference between the assumption of a humanity by 
the Logos and the gathering of a new people of God into Christ in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The modern insight into the pneumatological 
character of the Church has brought with it a better appreciation of the 
nature of the Church. Living in union with Christ through the personal 
mission of the Spirit, the Church appears to be the continuation of the 
unction of Christ by the Spirit. We have seen that the Spirit had a per- 
sonal mission in the sanctification of the humanity of Jesus, whereby it 
was united in unity of person to the Word. This unction of the Spirit can 
be understood, as Miihlen explains, as the anticipation of the birth of 
the Church. 


Through the mission of the Spirit, the Church was established as the 
Body of Christ and its members united to Christ. The Church is a con- 
tinuation of the historical movement of that phase of salvation history 
which was inaugurated by the anointing of Jesus’ humanity in the incar- 
nation; for at Pentecost the Spirit established the Church, which logical- 
ly precedes the gathering of members, by uniting individual believers 
with Christ, and so with one another. 

The Church can be called sacrament of the man Jesus Christ. 
Vatican II’s Sacrosanctum concilium speaks of the Church as sacrament 
derived from Christ. Here the word “sacrament” seems to express the 
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more general idea of the Church as a realization of the eternal plan of 
salvation. Sacrament takes on the meaning of the biblical concept of 
mystery. In Lumen gentium, the council goes a step further by describ- 
ing the Church as “in Christ, a kind of sacrament, i.e., sign and instru- 
ment of intimate union with God and of the unity of the whole human 
race.” 1” As sacrament of Christ, the Church is Christ’s sacrament (sub- 
jective genitive) and sacrament of his saving work (objective genitive). It 
is sacrament of the man Jesus, who is sanctifier and the Holy One. “In 
Christ,” the Church is both communion of the saved (sign) and organ of 
salvation (instrument). “In Christ,” the Church is effective sign of the 
vertical union of humanity with God and of the lateral union of human 
beings on earth. 


The description of the Church as sacrament requires further explana- 
tion. If we are not to remain at the level of abstract concepts, it must be 
shown how the Church’s activity signifies and effects communion of 
humanity with God and the unity of people among themselves. Here it is 
useful to introduce the notion of encounter, a central anthropological 
category. 18 Tt must be shown how we can speak of encounter in this con- 
text, and account must be taken of the social dimension of this en- 
counter. For it is not only a question of an encounter with God and the 
individual believer, but also, and simultaneously, of one between the in- 
dividual believers among themselves. But, while the concept of en- 
counter helps us to understand that, and how, the Church is sacrament, 
it should be recalled that the Church is in Christ “in the Spirit.” The 
theme of pneumatology needs to be introduced into the fuller explana- 
tion of the sacramental character of the Church. Both these topics 
deserve some elaboration here. 


A. The Church as Place of Encounter 


The English word “encounter” refers, more generally, to a meeting 
between opponents. It suggests a defensive, closed posture. In recent 
years the word has taken on a more positive meaning in theological dis- 
course. Encounter is used to express the idea of meeting another in 
openness from which positive results may be expected. This meaning 
derives from its use as a translation of the German Begegnung, employed 
in the dialogue philosophy of Martin Buber. 


While Begegnung normally has the neutral meaning of “meeting,” 
Buber uses it in the context of a distinction between two types of 
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knowledge: the one derived from the study of being as it; the other from 
the contemplation of a person as a thou: a center of a world that cannot 
be defined as an it but only as a thou. Begegnung describes the situation 
of immediate contact with a thou. From the encounter a special aware- 
ness arises. This knowledge can never be fully defined because a thou 
cannot be defined in terms of my utility, or classified among other ob- 
jects. 


Encounter, employed as a translation of Buber’s Begegnung includes 
the notion of engagement: a commitment of one person to another in 
the act of the encounter. Depending on what transpires in the meeting, 
the engagement can result in a commitment of both parties to a com- 
mon action. As we have already seen in Chapter 5, some encounters 
lead to engagements that touch the very core of human and humanizing 
existence. 


The essential Christian engagement is: Christ for us! We with 
Christ! !? It takes place in the ecclesiastical community. The various 
ways in which the community actualizes itself as the Body of Christ, 
through the exercise of its life of faith, entail instruction for the mem- 
bers which binds them to the way of life of Jesus, with the promise of 
eternal life. Correspondingly, the members are challenged to accept the 
instruction and to commit themselves to the exigencies of the new 
covenant, with a confidence of final victory based on the experience of 
encounter with Christ in his body, the Church. 


The paradigm of the essential Christian engagement is the Lord’s 
Supper. This celebration of the faith is the occasion for a specially inten- 
sive form of encounter of the believers among themselves. Ideally, the 
participants express their innermost being, their deepest intentions and 
feelings, and their love for one another. All of this takes place through 
ritual activity, symbolic action and word. Without this ritual incarnation 
the full self-expression of the life of the faith of the community would 
not be real, actual; for their exists no pure inwardness of the human 
being that can bring itself to full expression independently of the bodily 
activity. 

At the level of the personal signs of the eucharist, there is the real, 
active presence of the risen Lord, which reaches its visible, corporeal 
limit in the transformed gifts of the bread and wine. The evidence for 
the encounter with the Lord in the communion of the sacrament of the 
body and blood is the experience of faith, which confirms the doctrinal 
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claims of the Church. If a true encounter takes place between Christ and 
the communicant, it issues in a new action, which necessarily has a social 
dimension. This new activity is the test of the quality of the participation 
in the Lord’s Supper, as can be gathered from the Pauline exhortation of 
1 Cor 10:14-33; 11:17-34. : 


B. The Church of the Holy Spirit 


When we speak of the Church as the place of encounter of God and 
believers and of believers among themselves, it is a question of en- 
countering God in and through the members of the Church, who are 
Christ’s Body. This is manifested most clearly in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Here, in the most expressive way, the participants are united 
together in their self-offering in, with, and through the self-offering of 
Christ, and with Christ and one another in the communion of his body 
and blood.”? But believers are in Christ’s Body “in the Spirit.” up 
the sacramental character of the individual, and the community as 
whole, has to been seen in the light of pneumatology. 


Vatican II’s Lumen gentium explains that the Holy Spirit is a constitu- 
tive factor of the sacramentality of the Church: “‘Christ...rising from the 
dead...sent his life-giving Spirit upon his disciples, and through them set 
up his Body the Church as the universal sacrament of salvation.” 
Gaudium et spes refers to the sign quality of the Church, its power to 
manifest Christ’s salvation to the world. This power is attributed to the 
Spirit, who keeps the Church as a “faithful Spouse of Christ” and so 
maintains the “sign of Christ on the face of the Church.”” ? By virtue of 
the Spirit energizing the Church, the nature of the Church as sacrament 
is fully realized. 


Through the activity of the Church “in the Spirit,” Christ and his 
saving work are rendered present and operative. The sacramentality of 
the Church originates from the two missions emanating from the risen 
Lord, that of the apostles and that of the Holy Spirit. Both the apostles 
and the Holy Spirit are sent conjointly to gather the world into the 
Church, the Body of Christ. Christ is actively present in the apostolic 
mission “in the Spirit,” who is co-missioned to work interiorly in and 
with the Church, and with divine freedom. The apostolic Church serves 
Christ ministerially in the obedience of faith; the Spirit sent from the 
Father, through the risen Lord, serves the work of Christ with divine 
sovereignty. On the other hand, the Church is the fruit of Christ’s work 
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and so manifests the presence of the Spirit of Christ, who is the great 
messianic gift of the Father. 


The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that the Church 
is, in some sense, sacrament of the Holy Spirit. But in what sense? The 
Spirit’s mission derives from that of the mission of the Word and has a 
completely Christ-ward reference. In and through the Church, the Spirit 
witnesses to Christ (Jn 15:26-27; 16:13-14) and not to himself. Conse- 
quently the Church itself witnesses to Christ. As Christ’s Body, the 
Church radiates the glory of the Head, who possesses the Spirit in full- 
ness. But to the extent that the Church, at any given period of history, is 
“in Christ,” it manifests its spiritual nature, its fullness of the possession 
of the Spirit. From this point of view, the Church is more properly called 
sacrament of Christ in the Spirit. In and through the Church it is Christ 
that is encountered, while the Spirit works in a hidden way. 


Walter Kasper identifies the Church as “sacrament of the Spirit.” In 
accord with the teaching of Vatican IJ, he describes the Church as a 
complex reality made up of sinners and saints, a community that exists 
through the sharing of the one Spirit and his gifts. It is a visible, human 
Structure, the effective presence and historical form of existence of the 
Spirit of Christ. In a word, the Church is the “temple of the Spirit” (1 
Cor 3:16ff).7° 


Kasper employs this description of the Church, at least in part, to 
Support an inclusive ecclesiology. Pius XII’s encyclical letter Mystici cor- 
poris calls the Spirit the “soul” of the Church, within the context of what 
has been called an “exclusive ecclesiology,” that is to say, one which 
simply identifies Church of Christ with the Roman Catholic Church. En- 
couraged by Vatican II’s tentative approach to an inclusive ecclesiology, 
Kasper argues that the Spirit must be understood to be present and ac- 
tive in and through all communities that possess the essential elements 
of Church. From this viewpoint the Roman Catholic Church, in which 
the body of Christ subsists, does not exhaust the reality of Church in the 
world. 

The expression “sacrament of the Spirit” means, for Kasper, that the 
Church is only sacrament; it is the proleptic sign of the lordship of God. 
No historical church can be simply identified with the Body of Christ be- 
cause each and every one is precisely sacrament of the Body of Christ. 
Since structural elements of the Church exist in other Christian com- 
munities, although not in the fullness possessed by the Roman Catholic 
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Church, and since the elements are grounded on the Spirit, these com- 
munities are “sacrament of the Spirit.” In other words, they manifest 
and realize the presence and activity of the Holy Spirit. 


Kasper also argues that the Church can be called sacrament of the 
Spirit because it is “improvisation of the Spirit,” led by the Spirit (Rom 
8:14) in ever new ways.2° Finally, he refers to Vatican II’s teaching on 
the subject of communion ecclesiology, which was placed alongside 
juridical ecclesiology but not integrated with it. In his opinion, a solution 
to this tension can be found in the understanding of the Church as_an 
Open system, sacrament of the Spirit, who works with divine freedom. 


The introduction of the concept “sacrament of the Spirit” is a gain 
for ecclesiology. It accords with Pauline theology, which pictures the 
Spirit as the living link between the Church and the risen Lord. Through 
the presence of the Spirit, the Church becomes intimately related to the 
primordial sacrament, Christ. This means that just as the assumed 
humanity of Jesus of Nazareth served as organ of the Word, so the social 
Structures of the Church serve the Spirit of Christ. The Church has a 
Structure analogous to that of the hypostatic union and so a peculiar role 
to play in the economic function of the Spirit. 


On this subject Vatican II’s Lumen gentium teaches that the hierar- 
chical society of the earthly Church and the Mystical Body of Christ 
form a “one complex reality.” Composed of human and divine elements, 
the Church has a structure like that of the incarnate Word: “For just as 
the nature (humanity is meant!) assumed by the Word, indissolubly 
united to him, serves as living organism of salvation, in an not unlike way 
the social structure of the Church serves the Spirit of Christ vivifying it, 
for the growth of the body (cf. Eph 4:16).”° In this analogy the unity of 
the divine and human elements is the tertium comparationis. The basis of 
the analogy is “organ of salvation,” which determines the mutual rela- 
tion between the divine and human components. 


From this point of view, the Church can be called sacrament in a 
sense that is analogous to the application of the concept to Christ. The 
humanity of Christ is instrument of the Word; for this humanity is as- 
sumed by the Logos himself in hypostatic union. This means that the 
Logos is the personal source of all human activity of Jesus. When the 
humanity of Jesus exercises its proper activity, it necessarily acts as in- 
strument of the principal cause. In other words, the instrumental power 
of the humanity of Jesus is its proper power. To be instrument is con- 
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Stitutive for this humanity. All Jesus’ acts are theandric acts, acts of the 
divine person flowing from his humanity. The humanity of Jesus is no 
autonomous, ontological subject. 


Analogously, the Church can be understood as the instrument of the 
Spirit of Christ, the Spirit whom Christ possesses in fullness and whom 
he shares with his Church. The Church is a real society, made up of in- 
dividual members who possess their own personalities. The life of the 
Church is expressed in the organized activity of the members. This or- 
ganized activity, the social structure of the Church, enables the members 
to realize a unity of activity, in which each one has a role to play. The 
members of the Church, united in the social organism, contribute to the 
maintenance and growth of this society by the employment of their spe- 
cial gifts. However, the social structure of the Church is fashioned ul- 
timately by the Spirit who works through it, or, more precisely, through 
the activity of the members. Those who form the social organism are on- 
tically united to the Spirit and serve as instruments of the Spirit. Hence 
the activity of the Spirit depends on them. 


The Holy Spirit works through the social structures of the Church, 
or, rather, through the members united in the social organism. Through 
the activity of the members, the Spirit gains a certain visibility by reason 
of the variety of personal charisms which he bestows for the good of all. 
For this reason the Church can be called “sacrament of the Spirit.” 


C. Trinitarian Ecclesiology 


When the Church is considered in the light of the personal missions 
of the Word and the Holy Spirit, a Trinitarian ecclesiology comes to the 
foreground. A juridical ecclesiology conceives the Church as a perfect 
society equipped by divine right with all the means to achieve its super- 
natural goal, and in which an essential distinction is made between the 
governed and the governors. This theology stresses what Jesus did 
during his earthly life, and as risen Lord, to found the Church. The 
weakness of this approach was partially remedied by Pope Pius XII’s 
encyclical letter Mystici corporis. But, while the Pope introduced the 
concept of Christ’s active presence in the Church, his theology remains 
within the scope of the older juridical model. 

A partial corrective to this one-sided ecclesiology was introduced by 
Vatican Is communion ecclesiology, placed alongside elements of a 
juridical ecclesiology. Lumen gentium refers to the older patristic idea 
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that the Church is, in the first place, a community of baptized persons 
who have a common life in Christ and their measure of spiritual gifts to 
share with one another. However this communion ecclesiology of 
Vatican II shows signs, at times, of christomonistic tendency along the 
lines of the teaching of Paul, insofar as his writings identify the risen 
Lord as the ground of believers’ union with God and one another, and 
so identify the Pneuma with the Kyrios. Lumen gentium 40-42 offers a 
good example of this tendency. The marginal references to the Holy 
Spirit do not offset the description of the present economy of grace, 
which takes the form: Christ, Church—People of God. However other 
passages of this constitution present a different point of view. 


A pneumatological ecclesiology identifies the Holy Spirit as the prin- 
ciple of unity and source of all activity between Christ and the Church. 
The first chapter of the Lumen gentium outlines the traditional belief in 
the Spirit’s personal mission to the Church and activity in all aspects of 
the life of the Church. It makes its own the Trinitarian vision of St. 
Irenaeus of Lyons, who speaks of the Church as “a people brought into 
unity from the unity of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.”?? In addition, 
this constitution teaches that full incorporation into the Church implies 
possession of the Holy Spirit? The Church is also described as fully 
constituted “sacrament of salvation” through the mission of the Spirit. 
This latter pericope suggests that the Spirit is not merely a conserver of 
what Christ did for the Church, but functions as a kind of co-institutor of 
the Church. In the overall view of this constitution, the Spirit’s role is not 
confined to the original Pentecostal event. We read, for example, that 
“the social structure of the Church serves the Spirit of Christ vivifying it, 
for the building up of the Body.”°” As was already noted regarding this 
last quotation, the comparison is made between the “nature assumed by 
the Word...serving him as living organ of salvation” and the social struc- 
ture of the Church, animated by the Spirit. 


Vatican II’s pneumatology opens the way to a Trinitarian ecclesiol- 
ogy. In a very pregnant passage, the Decree on Ecumenism (Unitatis 
redintegrati9Q shows the way: “The supreme model and principle of this 
mystery (1.e., the unity of the Church) is the unity of the one God, of the 
Father and Son in the Holy Spirit.” This statement seems to mean that 
the new people of God is called to live a style of life like that of the 
Trinity, in which unity and multiplicity are bound together in a dynamic 
union of divine life. This communion, or dynamic personal union, is real- 
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ized by the Spirit, who fashions the Church’s life after that of the Trinity 
by the gifts he bestows on particular churches and individuals. 


Because this is the nature of the Church, the Body of Christ is being 
built up to the extent that it displays the traits of unity and multiplicity in 
all dimensions of its life, including its most basic social structures. 
Thereby the Church also fulfills its essential mission. In the measure that 
the Church strives to be more perfectly the image of the Trinity, it 
reveals the mystery of the economic Trinity, the source of its life, to it- 
self and to the world. 


This Trinitarian ecclesiology has many important applications in the 
concrete life of the Church; for example, the relationship between epis- 
copal churches, the relationship between the authority of those who 
hold office and that of others based solely on their personal charisms, 
and the personal responsibility of all members of the Church for the 
mission of the Church. 


In regard to the liturgical life of the Church, this Trinitarian ec- 
Clesiology affords a broad horizon in which to think about the sig- 
nificance of the rich liturgical traditions of particular churches for the 
communion of churches as a whole. Lumen gentium recognizes that 
each church has special charisms that can contribute to the building up 
of the whole communion of churches: 


In virtue of this catholicity each part contributes its gifts to the 
other parts and to the whole Church, so that the whole and 
each of its parts are strengthened by the common sharing of all 
things and by the common effort to attain fullness of unity. 


This statement implies that the liturgical traditions of the various chur- 
ches include values for one another in the matter of theology and prac- 
tice of worship. Of course, this can only be known by personal acquain- 
tance. 


Likewise a Trinitarian ecclesiology supplies the reason why those 
who are responsible for the organization of the liturgy of a community 
should pay attention to the "communal nature" of Christian worship, in 
which 


each person, minister or lay, who has an office to perform, 
should carry out all and only those parts which pertain to his of- 
fice by the nature of the rite and the norms of liturgy. 
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In the liturgical life of the Church especially, the assembled community 
should make every effort to show itself as image of the Trinitarian life. It 
is a Trinitarian ecclesiology that ultimately grounds the need for the 
development of a liturgical theology that explains the sacramental ac- 
tivity in the concrete categories of interaction between charismatically 
endowed believers, who have their special gifts given for the common 
good. 


IV. 
Word and Sacrament in the Spirit 


The word of God preached in the Church and the sacraments of 
Christ are also an ecclesial word, and an ecclesial celebration of the 
faith. This twofold identity obtains because the preaching of the word of 
God and the celebration of the sacraments of Christ are expressions of 
the life of faith, of which Christ “in the Spirit” is the living source. 


At the most accessible level, the Word of God is an ecclesial word, 
and the sacraments of Christ are an ecclesial celebration of the faith. 
Through these exercises of the life of faith, members of the Church 
mediate the Spirit to one another and to those outside the baptized 
community who are disposed to hear the word of faith of the Church. 
This happens because the Spirit is the source of these exercises of faith, 
not because the community has the Spirit at its disposal. The mediation 
of the Church, aimed at bringing individuals into immediate union with 
God, is effective because of the personal mission of the Spirit. The Spirit 
works through the social structures of the Church, that is, through per- 
sons belonging to the social organism, and so the structured ecclesial 
work and sacrament can be said to serve as medium of the communica- 
tion of saving grace. 


The relationship of word of God and sacraments of Christ, to the 
faith of the Church is discussed more extensively in Chapters 16 and 17. 
For now attention is called to this theme insofar as it allows us to define 
more exactly the role of the Spirit in the preaching of God’s word and 
the celebration of Christ’s sacraments. 


The Holy Spirit is the “quasi-formal cause” of what is communicated 
through the medium of word and sacrament. The term quasi-formal 
cause can be applied to the Spirit in the event of the communication of 
saving grace because here the Spirit exercises a function that is 
analogous to that of a formal cause. A substantial form determines the 
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essence of a created being. It is not distinguished from the being as exis- 
tent. Rather it is the ultimate determination of that being in its exist- 
ence. The soul, for example, is described in scholastic philosophy as the 
essential form of the human person. However, the Holy Spirit is not a 
form imparted to creaturely reality, whereby it is determined in its in- 
dividual, personal reality; the human being remains as such in the event 
of the communication of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is not, in the strict 
sense, the formal cause of. the Father’s self-communication. Rather, the 
Spirit, as communicated by the Father through Christ, elevates the in- 
tegral human being to the highest possibility of human existence, name- 
ly, personal communion with the Triune God. This highest determina- 
tion of human existence is described in the New Testament as 
configuration to Christ, and filial adoption. Briefly, the Spirit can be 
called the quasi-formal cause of saving grace because the communi- 
cated Spirit determines the essence of what is communicated. 


The Spirit is also the principal efficient cause of the communication 
of salvation through word and sacrament. In other words, the Spirit is 
the ultimate cause of why and how the word and sacraments of the 
Church serve as medium of the offer of saving grace and, at the same 
time, the cause of why and how human beings can perceive and accept 
the offer of saving grace in historical forms of human personal com- 
munication. This consideration calls for special comment, since it 
provides a corrective to the traditional scholastic theological explana- 
tion of the relation of saving grace to the sacramental rites of the 
Church. 


Traditional scholastic theology bases the relationship between grace 
and sacraments on an institutional act of Christ. He determined, in the 
case of all sacraments, at least “the specific signification and efficacy.” 
When the minister, acting as representative of the Church, employs 
those symbolic actions and verbal formulas which express the significa- 
tion and efficacy intended by the institutional will of Christ, the offer of 
the saving grace, signified by the rite, is always made. 


Further speculation on the precise nature of the causal efficacy of the 
sacramental rites has led in various directions. A more recent Thomistic 
explanation provides the best approach within the traditional scholastic 
sacramental theology. Here it is argued that since the signification of the 
sacraments is directed by divine ordination, the effects are not limited to 
the intentional order, as is the case with the causality exercised by ordi- 
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nary human signs. Sacraments “cause by signifying” in the sense that the 
symbolic activity modifies the action of the principal cause, and the ef- 
fect, by manifesting the divine ordering. Others develop this presenta- 
tion by observing that a real relation exists between the sacramental rite 
and the person being graced because God’s power extends to all being 
and to the relations among all beings. This real relation between the 
sacramental rite and the grace signified is a real relation only by extrin- 
sic denomination, because grace is in the recipient and not in the 
sacramental sign.’ This theory corresponds to the requirements of a 
relational ontology. However, it neglects to call the personal source of 
the divine order by its name: the Holy Spirit. 


As source of the essential social structures of the Church, the Spirit 
ultimately structures word and sacrament into intelligible units, giving 
them unity of signification. The word of faith and the sacraments of the 
community of faith derive from the Spirit, who is the source of the faith. 
The word preached in the Church is truly God’s word because, and in- 
sofar as, what is said derives from the inspiration of the Spirit working in 
the exercise of the faith of the witness. One can say that the word of faith 
is “anointed by the Holy Spirit” or, more prosaically, that the Spirit 
works through the word of faith. 


When Christ is preached, the gift of faith is offered: “So faith comes 
from what is heard, and what is heard comes from the preaching of 
Christ” (Rom 10:17). Christ himself preaches through the preacher, ac- 
cording to Paul. This preaching of Christ, however, does not take place 
apart from the activity of the Holy Spirit, and it is only heard by those 
who have the Spirit: “And we impart this in words not taught by human 
wisdom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those 
who possess the Spirit” (1 Cor 2:13). Whatever may be said about Paul’s 
understanding of the Spirit in relation to the risen Lord, that is to say, 
whether or not Paul identifies Pneuma with the risen Lord exercising his 
spiritual power, in the light of developed Trinitarian theology the role 
assigned to the Pauline Pneuma should be awarded to the Holy Spirit. 


The truth of the word of faith is known and accepted only through 
the gift of faith: a permanent form of life on earth in which Christ and 
the believer are united in the one Spirit. This life includes the active 
presence of the Spirit, working in the believer, and so the spiritual 
presence of Christ who possesses the same Spirit in fullness. In this form 
of life, the believer lays hold of the hidden Christ in such a way that 
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Christ becomes principle of his or her life (Gal 2:19-20). The believers 
have the mind of Christ (1 Cor 2:16). In the Spirit, believers are enabled 
to understand the thought of the Spirit because thought belongs to the 
spirit who is able to conceive it. 


For what person knows a man’s thought except the spirit of the 
man which is in him. So also no one knows the thought of God 
except the Spirit of God. Now, we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is from God, that we might 
understand the gifts bestowed on us by God (1 Cor 2:11-12). 


Exposed to the word of faith, a person develops, in the normal case, a 
Capacity to understand it through the gift of faith. However, this 
Capacity should not be understood as derived from an activity of the 
Spirit which is unrelated to the preaching of the word of God itself. If 
the preaching is received as word of God, it is because this preaching is 
itself “anointed” by the Spirit. The Spirit directs the whole process of 
signification and thereby transforms the human word into word of God. 
At the same time, the Spirit enables the hearer to recognize that this 
word is the word of God. 


The Spirit also structures the sacramental word and gestures into a 
unity of signification. A sacrament exists because of this unity. Hence 
the action of the Spirit and the action of the sacramental celebration are 
not distinct. This means also that the effects of the sacramental celebra- 
tions are not distinct from the effects of the Spirit’s activity in the 
believers, which take place in the course of the participation in the litur- 
gical celebration. It is this pneumatological dimension of sacramental 
celebrations that provides the theological basis for a more satisfactory 
explanation of the traditional teaching that the sacraments confer grace, 
ex opere operato, on properly disposed subjects. 


In the Spirit, the sacramental word and symbolic actions form a 
sacrament and are efficacious. By the exercise of the intellect and will, 
illumined by faith which is granted by the Spirit, the believer is enabled 
to perceive and accept the gift the Spirit offered through the liturgical 
rite. Since the Spirit is both the giver and the gift, a positive refusal to 
recognize the Spirit’s active presence in the external sacramental 
celebration renders the participation meaningless from the standpoint 
of salvation. On the one hand, the Spirit alone makes the exterior sacra- 
ment an efficacious sign of salvation; and on the other hand, the Spirit 
does not touch the heart without the collaboration of the adult par- 
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ticipants and without faith having prepared them for the sharing in the 
sacraments of faith. 


The role of the Spirit as sanctifier is made particularly clear in those 
sacramental rites which include an explicit invocation for the coming of 
the Spirit, for example, the Eucharistic Prayer and the central prayer of 
ordination rites. But the verbal form of all sacramental celebrations is, 
by its very nature, a prayer for the coming of the Spirit, made in union 
with the eternal intercession of the risen Lord. All the sacramental ver- 
bal formulas are essentially prayers which manifest a confidence based 
on the faith of which the Holy Spirit is the living source. Briefly, the 
sacramental word can be described as a prayer in which the cry of the 
Spirit is heard. The Spirit structures this prayer as intercession for his 
own bestowal by the Father in view of the specific purpose of each 
sacrament. 


A. “Sacraments of the Spirit” 


The Spirit, who founded and structures the Church, established the 
sacraments as constitutive elements of the life of faith. Therefore the 
sacraments are Spirit-endowed realities of the Church. When the 
Church actualizes itself in its liturgical celebrations, its sacramental 
character is most clearly manifested. Here the Church appears as sacra- 
ment of the activity of the Spirit and so, in this sense, sacrament of the 
Spirit. But this activity of the Spirit is an instance of the Spirit working 
through the participants of the sacramental celebration, in which all of 
the assembly have their special roles to play. 


The more concretely the ecclesial community is understood as the 
sacrament of the Spirit, in the sense that all the members have their 
measure of gifts of the Spirit to share with one another, a clearer vision 
of the basically sacramental character of all the activity of the Church is 
achievable. In regard to the sacramental celebrations themselves, in 
which all are enjoined to play an active role in accord with their charis- 
ms and particular vocations in the life of the Church, this pneuma- 
tological perspective opens the way to a new approach to sacramental 
theology. It provides the starting point for a description of the dynamics 
of sacramental celebrations in categories of symbolic interaction of the 
participants, and for the identification of the specific symbolic activities 
as realities that are ultimately determined by the creative work of the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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Chapter 14 
The Concept and 
Constitution of the 
Christian Sacrament 


This chapter begins with the establishment of the grounds of the 
Christian concept of sacrament, namely, Jesus Christ. Then the nature 
and function of the elements that go to make up the external rites of 
Christian sacraments are discussed. The results of the foregoing analysis 
furnish the basis for the explanation of the distinction between “word 
and sacrament,” that is, the preaching of the word of God and the sacra- 
ments of the Church. The identification of the special character of 
sacramental celebrations supplies the basis for a more precise theologi- 
cal explanation of a traditional theme of sacramental theology, namely 
the “necessity” of the sacraments. Scholastic theology traditionally 
reduces this necessity to the requirement of employing divinely in- 
stituted sacraments and the individual’s need for a sacramental grace. 
The final section of this chapter shows why and how this approach 
needs to be broadened in view of the multidimensional character and 
peculiar nature of the sacraments of the Church. 
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I. 
The Christian Concept of Sacrament 


The Holy Spirit is the living source of the life of faith. The Spirit is 
also the source of the global perception of the life of faith that impreg- 
nates and structures the lives of believers, and of the witness of this per- 
ception expressed in the basic activities of the Church, namely, preach- 
ing, service, and liturgy. What is witnessed by word and work, as well as 
corporate forms of worship, is the Christ-event and its chief consequen- 
ces for humanity. 


The Spirit keeps this mystery of salvation, witnessed by the Church, 
alive and fresh in her memory. The Spirit always refers Christians back 
to the historical source of the Church and its activity, Jesus Christ. That 
is why a Christian systematic development of the teaching about word 
and sacrament and their relationships always includes a consideration of 
their relationship to Jesus of Nazareth. However the formulation of this 
latter relationship is frequently not sufficiently carried through because 
of a failure to establish the christological foundation of the authentic 
Christian understanding of symbol.! 


The Christian concept of symbol cannot be based on a synthesis of 
Platonic, or Neoplatonic, understandings of symbol with biblical infor- 
mation about believers’ experience of God acting in and through histori- 
cal events and persons. Nor can it be properly approached through a 
Thomistic theory of sacramental sign, according to which the intentional 
causality proper to sign is transformed into “physical causality” through 
a divine intervention, guaranteed because the sacraments are divinely in- 
stituted.” Karl Rahner’s explanation of the symbolic causality proper to 
the “real symbol” also needs amplification.” The contributions of human 
sciences to the concept of symbol should be integrated into this 
theological theme; for they shed light on the peculiarly Christian view of 
symbol. 


But the point of departure for a discussion of the connection between 
symbolic action and the word of God, through which faith comes by 
hearing (Rom 10:17) and seeing, must be Jesus Christ, the one Mediator 
between God and humanity (1 Tim 4:2; 1 Cor 12:3). 
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A. The One Mediator and the Many Mediations 


Communication between persons exists at many levels. The most in- 
tense form consists in the communication of self to another, insofar as 
this is possible. This highest form is experienced as the awareness of the 
other being present and extending an invitation to enter into the unique 
sphere of his or her personal existence. In this encounter the other is ex- 
perienced as a thou. Through such interpersonal communication the ex- 
perience of the Other, the source of all otherness, can and does occur. 
God’s self-communication takes place in and through this interpersonal 
communication between human beings. 


1. Jesus the Mediator 


Jesus Christ mediates “as man” (1 Tim 2:5). His mediation of God’s 
self-communication is, nevertheless, unique. Since his humanity is 
united in person to the Word of God, his person cannot be separated 
from his message.” Therefore he is Mediator of the ultimate depth of 
human intercommunication, that is, God’s self-communication.” What 
Jesus mediates as man is God’s movement toward human beings. 
Through the response of faith to this mediation, the individual is drawn 
into communion with God. The effect of the direct contact with God, 
mediated through Jesus’ activity, is described by the Greek Fathers as 
“deification.”6 


God’s self-communication always takes place through historical 
events and human beings. The content of this experience is revealed, in 
its fullness, only in Jesus Christ. Likewise, the experience itself is 
mediated by Jesus of Nazareth to others in a unique way. In the activity 
of Jesus, God’s living and loving presence is always fully mediated. Ac- 
cording to Karl Barth, Jesus Christ mediates the “humanity of God,” 
that is, God’s loving presence reaching to the core of human existence. 
No human person as such, and from oneself, can do this.7 Human 
beings as such are not the source of grace for another. On their side 
they are only the source of, and bear sole responsibility for, obscuring 
the light of God’s abiding presence in and through history. 


Since Jesus mediates through his human freedom, his words and 
signs have their basis and content in his obedient life. In Jesus, the 
human situation is clearly shown to be the place of God’s presence and 
the sign of his presence for those enlightened by faith. God’s glory is 
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revealed for others in Jesus’ words and signs, by which he expresses his 
loving obedience to the Father and his service of the Father’s children. 


2. The Many Mediations of God’s Self Communication 


The death and resurrection of Jesus and the sending of the Spirit by 
the risen Lord from the Father, create the situation in which God’s abid- 
ing presence can be promised and shared, in and through the word and 
holy symbols of the Church. The unique mediation of Jesus does not ex- 
clude other mediations. His mediation constitutes the immediacy of the 
presence of God in the most radical sense possible in history. But it can 
be exercised through believers in their communication with one another 
and with those outside the community of faith.8 Paul takes for granted 
mediations of this sort (2 Cor 5:19-20). In fact, they are the precondition 
for the possibility of Christ’s continued mediation from God to humanity 
in history. However, these mediations are made possible only by the 
Spirit of Christ, who awakens the obedience of faith by which believers 
are enabled to accept Christ as Savior and witness to him, and by which 
others can discern Christ’s saving presence in this witness. 


When this word of God is preached in faith, God reveals self through 
the obedience of faith. The preaching of the disciples of Christ is a word 
that mediates salvation. The human word of faith is a “demonstration of 
the Spirit and (his) power” (1 Cor 2:4). This word brings peace, new life, 
reconciliation. It issues in self-forgetful love and hopeful courage. 


According to the New Testament writings, the disciples mediate the 
word of the Cross through their obedient lives, words, and actions. Not 
only Jesus of Nazareth, but also his disciples, through their persons, 
words, and actions, are the means by which God discloses, in and 
through history, his saving presence and its claims. In short, the human 
situation, insofar as accepted in obedience and devotion to the following 
of the way of Jesus Christ, becomes the sign of God’s presence in the 
world calling for the decision of faith from all who are given the gift of 
the Spirit “to see and hear.” 


Two observations are relevant here. First of all, the earthly spheres 
of the holy and profane cannot be defined in terms of places or situa- 
tions in which God is present or absent. God is always present to human 
beings in all situations of their lives, with his offer of self-commu- 
nication. Second, in the event of God’s saving activity and the response 
of believers, “grace” describes the active orientation of the creature to 
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God himself, grounded on God’s self-communication and correspond- 
ing to humankind’s native openness in the areas of freedom, hope and 
love. 


Through hearing the word of God and receiving it in faith, the hearer 
gains a new horizon of understanding, which unlocks the meaning of the 
human experience of being an open question, supplying the answer to 
the mystery of human existence. Through hearing and accepting the 
word of God, believers are freed from anxiety about sin and the world, 
from the impulse to self-seeking and self-justification. They receive from 
the word of God the knowledge of who they are, and they are enabled to 
discern what direction they must take to move along in order to make 
progress in human growth. 


The concept “salvation history,” as applied to the individual person, 
refers to the history of the free acceptance of this graceful word of God. 
It is the history of human beings’ growth in personhood, growth in the 
awareness of the divine ground of human existence and in the deepen- 
ing of the commitment to the claims that God’s saving presence makes 
on them. Accordingly, a saving event takes place when a person assumes 
a position with respect to one’s true human situation, because he or she 
has one’s orientation to God only in relation to something in this world. 


These saving events take place more generally in special moments of 
human existence, in which the meaning and non-meaning of life comes 
into play, where human existence is condensed and symbolically 
referred beyond itself. Such events reach a high point when one 
responds to the human situation in accord with the interpretation given 
to it by the word of God in Jesus Christ. 


The foregoing consideration provides the clue to the authentic Chris- 
tian concept of symbol, located at the center of salvation history, Jesus 
Christ. This concept relates to the more original meaning of symbol, 
rediscovered and developed in modern anthropology. We have already 
treated the question of the relationship between the word of tradition 
and the “boundary situations” that word evokes or transforms. In Christ, 
these boundary situations, which are given and cannot be manipulated, 
which reveal the human being as an open question, are changed into 
situations of salvation. 


Jesus Christ, true God and true man, entered into the human context . 
fully. He took up all that belongs to it, and qualified it anew. He inter- 
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preted the ambiguity of boundary situations by announcing the new 
situation of humanity realized through his person, words, and actions. 
He proclaimed that the human situation is filled with God’s loving 
presence and taught his hearers how they should respond to this 
presence. Through the preaching of the Cross, these boundary situations 
continue to be the time of God’s grace for humanity. 


Il. 
Elements of the Christian Sacrament: Word and 
Symbolic Action 


The relation between boundary situations and the word of interpre- 
tation has been analyzed in detail by Gerhard Ebeling. Briefly, he points 
out that word provokes a situation, creates it. The word may enlighten a 

“neutral situation” or change an existing situation in one direction or 


another.” This relation to situation inherent in the original function of 


word is exemplified es ee in the celebrations of the sacra- 
ments. - Sacramental celebra present human situa- 
tions and make them S" f God, into situations of salva- 
tion, times of grace an signs S of God’s grace for the subjects. 

In sacramental celebrations particular boundary situations are re- 
lated no longer to an undefined transcendent reality, but concretely to 
God’s loving presence and fidelity, confronting and calling believers to a 
decision of faith. Sacraments, as activities of the community of faith; 
symbolize the transcendent presence of God in particular situations of 
life. They consist in the celebration of human and social situations, sym- 
bolically represented and proclaimed to be filled with the saving 
presence of God, who makes concrete claims on the participants. 


However, the sacramental word has a function that is only analogous 
to the word of tradition that affords instruction about the meaning of 
human situations and the appropriate response to them. Moreover the 
sacramental word is only analogous to the word of Christian tradition 
that serves to provide information about the mystery dimension. of: the 
human situation, for example, catechetical instruction. 







The»external aspect of the sacramental celebrations consists in verbal. 
pee mons Hh Sone include the use of 


material elements: such as oil, water, bread and wine. The persons in- 
volved in the celebration are the Triune God, Father, risen Lord, and 


~ 
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Holy Spirit, along with the assembled community of faith. The Father is 
the ultimate source of the celebration; Christ acts as Head of the com- 
munity, as the chief celebrant; the Holy Spirit vivifies the community so 
that it may engage itself in this dialogue of love. The assembled faithful 
have different roles to play. There is the ordained minister who 
presides, the subject in whose favor the celebration takes place, and the 
community as a whole. All of these persons have functions that con- 
tribute to the realization of the sacramental celebration. 


Without the involvement of.the Triune God, and the risen Lord in his 
humanity, the activity would be essentially meaningless. The ideal 
realization of the sacramental celebration occurs only=when all the 
believers who are present actively engage their faith; for all forms of the 
earthly liturgy are sacramental realizations of the heavenly liturgy, and 
only reach their full stature when each of the participants is turned to all 
the others, as far as this is possible, in the openness of love. But in any 
case, sacramental celebrations are not realizable, as saving events, 
without the personal involvement, in faith, of some representatives or 
representative of the Church, lay person or ordained minister. The 
reason for this should be obvious. Sacramental celebrations are, in the 
first place, acts.of worship of God. It is the aspect of formal worship that 
differentiates sacramental celebrations: from the variety of forms of 
Christian preaching that furnish instruction about the fact of God’s 
presence in all situations of life, calling for the decision of faith. 
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A. Scholastic Doctrine Concerning the Composition of on Ce a 


Sacraments 


The Fathers of the Church were concerned more with the mystery 
aspect of the sacraments, the synergism of the human and divine ac- 
tivity, than with the composition of the external rites. Still, they did not 
neglect this latter subject, as is shown in the debate about the validity of 
baptism administered “in the name of Jesus,” rather than by the 
Trinitarian formula, and the practice of conferring baptism with a single 
immersion, rather than with a triple immersion. 


The subject of the composition of the external rites of the sacraments 
became a prominent theme in Western scholastic theology during the 
twelfth century. Probably the earliest exponent of a general theory 
about the composition of sacramental rites was Gerhoh of Ratisbon (d. 
1169). Inspired by the writings of Augustine of Hippo, he describes 
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sacramental rites as composed of«element and word.(ex elemento et 
verbo). 2 Durin g the thirteenth century the so-called-hylomorphic_ theory 
was applied to the composition-of the sacraments. It is not established, 

as yet, who took the first step in this direction, but the theory was fully 
evolved by the time of Thomas Aquinas. 


The philosophical theory that conceives created realities as com- 
posed of prime matter (Completely undetermined) and substantial form, 
offered an analogy for explanation of the relation between the symboli- 
cal action and verbal formulas of the sacraments. The symbolical ges- 
ture, at the heart of the sacramental celebrations, was called proximate 
matter (materia proxima) to distinguish it from the material elements 
employed in some sacraments, which were called remote matter 
(materia remota) insofar as apt for use in the rite. The verbal formulas, 
which determine the otherwise ambiguous meaning conveyed by the 
symbolic gesture, were given the name form of the sacrament (forma 
sacramenti). This terminology was taken over in the official documents 
of the magisterium of the Catholic Church. is 


Dy to ir the e forma,sacramentt:: is the expression of the 

word of faith of the Church’ “Sacraments are protestations of 
the fared | The meaning gi Tass forms is the meaning that the faith of 
the Church gives to them? The faith of the Church is always the source 
of the sacramental formulas. However, the formulas, when recited, do 
not necessarily bring to expression the living faith of the Church, that is 
to say, actualize it here and now. In themselves the formulas are a dead 
letter. They must be given life. This ha appens when the intention of the 
Church, expressed in the exterior word, is incarnated in the concrete 
celebration. In order for this to occur, the competent minister must have 
the intention to “do what the Church does” (faciendi quod facit ec- 
clesia). 


The nature of the intention to do what the Church does was. disputed 
among the scholastics of the high Middle Ages. Opinions run from the 
one extreme of external conformity of the minister to the proper ritual 
comportment approved by the Church, to the other of interior conformi- 
ty of the minister’s will to what the Church intends by the rite. In the 
post-Reformation period, scholastic theology-more.commonly held that 
an.“internal_ intention,” that.is, a hidden intention not to do what the 
Church: does; invalidates the sacrament. 
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The frequent appeal to the Council of Trent’s teaching to support the 
theory of “internal. intention” cannot be sustained. !? Furthermore, the 
real basis of this theory is a theology of the role of the presiding mini- 
ster, which makes him the sole active agent in the realization of a sacra- 
ment. This latter theological opinion has been discarded by modern 
Catholic theology, as well as the official magisterium. Vatican II’s 
Sacrosanctum concilium formulates, in an unequivocal way, the 
neglected truth that the community assembled for any liturgical celebra- 
tion is, as a whole, the active subject of the liturgical act. On the ground 
that the whole assembly is the active subject of any liturgical act, it 
seems to be highly improbable that the liturgical leader could negate the 
sacramental dimension of this activity by his interior refusal to act as 
minister of the Church and, consequently, of Christ. 


An exterior intention.of the minister to celebrate the sacrament, dis- 
played by_ the proper comportment,-is»not»sufficient, by itself, for the 
realization of a sacramental event. Some part of the assembly, or at least 
some participant, must have a living faith that corresponds to the mean- 
ing of the celebration. The constant tradition of the Church, since the 
patristic period, explicitly affirms that lack of faith or holiness does not 
render an ordained minister incapable of accomplishing a valid 
sacrament. The reason is clear: The sacramental celebration has,.as its 
chief_celebrant, the High Priest, Jesus Christ. The minister is only the 
servant of Christ. But one may not draw the conclusion from this argu- 
ment that the exterior performance of a sacramental rite by an assembly 
in which all the baptized participants lack faith, is the accomplishment 
of an authentic_sacramental celebration.” Of course, in practice, it may 
be doubted whether activities of this type ever occur in the context of a 
community that merits the name “church.” 


Regarding the realization of a true “sacramental event” for the sub- 
jects in whose favor the sacramental celebration takes place, two obser- 
vations may be noted in passing. First, the reception of.the offer of the 
grace, signified by the sacrament, depends. entirely on the openness in 
faith of adult subjects. Second, the requirement of subjective faith in the 
adult subject, for the realization of the permanent.relational connection 
to the Church effected by baptism or by the ordination to permanent 
ministerial office, needs further investigation. Part of the traditional 
teaching of the West maintains that the “sacramental character” of bap- 
tism is received as long as the subject, wishing to be enrolled in the 
Christian community for social reasons, does not implicitly or explicitly 
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exclude this effect. Here we approach the borderline. For example, the 
leader of a village decides to become a Christian “in name only, simply 
because the rest of the community is Christian. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether, in this case, the subject is really baptized. 


An important pastoral problem, analogous to the example mentioned 
above, concerns the status of the marriage of partners baptized in infan- 
cy, who have been raised completely outside the context of the Christian 
life of faith. Part of the Western tradition holds that when these partners 
contract marriage, they are joined in a “sacramental marriage,” as dis- 
tinguished from a marriage of the non-baptized. In fact, the pastoral 
practice of the Catholic Church assumes that these partners have 
received the sacrament of matrimony solely on the basis of being bap- 
tized. Again, as in the analogous case of the leader of a village cited 
above, it may be questioned whether this opinion pays enough attention 
to the importance of the marriage partners’ acceptance of the human 
and social situation in accord with the meaning symbolized by the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. 


A saying of Hugo of St. Victor that intimately links sacraments to 
faith is repeated by later scholastics. Thomas Aquinas paraphrases it in 
this way: “All sacraments have their efficacy from faith’ (omnia 
sacramenta ex fide efficaciam habent).?* In the past this saying, as related 
to the realization of a sacrament, was explained in the following way. 
Living faith is always found in some members of the universal Church. 
For this reason, a sacrament is realized when a minister has the proper 
intention (exterior; interior) to do what the Church does. This theory 
must be disregarded, since there is no ground for the assertion that the 
faith of the universal Church is immediately and directly involved in the 
concrete liturgical celebrations of a local assembly. But, if the realization 
of a sacrament depends on the existence of living faith in some mem- 
bers, or member, of the concrete liturgical assembly, there still remains 
a further question. How does the faith of the Church, expressed in the 
particular liturgical assembly, relate to the realization of a sacrament? In 
order to respond to this question, one needs to reflect on the nature of 
the sacramental formula associated with the essential symbolical activity 
of the sacramental celebration. 
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B. Sacramental Word and Symbolical Action 


The sacramental formula has a function that must be differentiated 
from that of the symbolical gesture accompanying it, although together 
they form a unity of signification. 


1. Symbolical Action 


It belongs to the nature of the human person to be active. Activity-is 
constitutive of human existence inthe world. Human beings are only 
really there when they act, when they realize themselves as being-in-the- 
world. Through activity (action and reaction) personal beings are the 
ones they desire to be. There is no need to expand further on this axiom: 
Action is an inner aspect in the basic constitution of the rational crea- 
ture. 


Humankind experiences the need to act, to relate oneself, to: dispose 
oneself, especially in significant situations of life that call for decision. 
When situations of this type are related to the life of faith, it becomes 
clear why a response of faith, made within the context of corporate wor- 
ship, should include forms of activity by which believers express them- 
selves in ordinary daily life. Symbolical actions such as washing, laying 
on of hands, the sharing of a meal, have their own dynamism. The ges- 
ture of reaching out to the other, and the corresponding gesture of 
response, allow both of the parties involved to recognize their own 
desires in the gestures. In both cases there is a linguistic setting, ex- 
pressed or presumed, in which the gestures move and which ultimately 
determines their meaning. But neither in daily life nor in the liturgy is 
the symbolical gesture a redundant duplication of a verbal component. 
Through the symbolical gestures, in the case of the liturgy, both the 
community as a whole and the individual in whose favor the celebration 
takes place, act out their response to a particular human situation which 
is signified. 


2. Sacramental Word 


Scholastic theology speaks of the analogy between the incarnation of 
the Word and the composition of a sacrament. It is fitting, so the argu- 
ment goes, that sacraments should be composed of verbal and gestural 
elements; for they manifest and realize the saving work of the Word 
made flesh. According to this analogy, the sacramental word is the form 
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that determines the meaning of the symbolical action, just as the Word 
of God assumed the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth and became man. 


This explanation is completely focused on the formation.of.the exter- 
nal sign. Here the word is decisive. In modern theological language one 
might say: It is primarily the word that makes the basic situations of 
human existence, symbolically represented by the sacramental actions, 
clearly situations of salvation which call for the response of faith. In the 
old scholastic view it is argued that when, in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments of the Church, the competent minister supplies the sacramental 
gesture and adds the sacramental word, the sacrament is accomplished. 
There is realized a true and efficacious sign of grace, of a grace being of- 
fered by Christ through the minister to the potential “recipient.” If the 
subject of the sacrament is properly disposed, the sacramental grace is 
conferred in and through the ritual activity (ex opere operato). The “es- 
sential rites” of the sacraments are distinguished from the surrounding 
ritual actions and prayers, activities of the Church whereby the com- 
munity prepares itself for the communication of the sacramental grace. 


Contemporary Catholic theologians often speak of the word of the 
sacrament as a “performative word.” This means that the sacramental 
formula, constitutive of the sacrament, does what it says. However, this 
explanation of the sacramental word is insufficient, as the witness of 
Scripture and liturgy itself show. 


In the last two decades, more attention has been given to the dialogue 
character of the whole economy of salvation. Unfortunately systematic 
theologians have not, as a general rule, drawn out the implications of 
this characteristic that penetrates the economy of salvation under all its 
aspects. One still finds examples where sacraments are described in 
ways that recall the outlook of the old school theology. One instance of 
this is Karl Rahner’s frequently repeated description of sacraments as 
“the most radical example of the word of God to believers.70 No doubt 
this statement contains a truth, but it is too one-sided. 


A few systematic theologians, and more especially some liturgists, 
have begun to draw out the consequences of the dialogue structure of 
liturgy for all aspects of sacramental theology. Among the leaders of this 
approach must be named Emil Lengeling From this point of view, the 
liturgy is not conceived as the exercise of the virtue of religion, in which 
the movement is exclusively from the faithful to God. Rather, as Vatican 
IPs Sacrosanctum Concilium explains, the liturgy is both God’s word to 
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the community and the community’s response to God. However this way 
of depicting the twofold movement of the liturgy is open to a 
misunderstanding. It can give the impression that the external liturgy 
contains elements that represent exclusively either the movement from 
God to the community or vice versa. In particular, it leaves the way open 
to a description of the sacramental word, at the heart of the celebration 
of a sacrament, as simply a word of God addressed to those sharing in 
the liturgy. 


The proper approach to the dialogical structure of the liturgy, and 
this includes the so-called essential sacramental rites, is the very ancient 
one. According to this understanding, the whole of the verbal dimension 
of the liturgical-sacramental celebrations, including the formulas that 
decisively determine the meaning of the essential sacramental gestures, 
is identifiable as the response of faith of the worshipping community: a 
response, grounded on the risen Lord who dwells in the believers by 
faith (Eph 3:17). This theological outlook is based on the mystery of the 
mediation of the God-man, Jesus Christ, before the Father on behalf of 
the world. In this christological context, the whole verbal dimension of 
the communal worship of the Church, including the formulas of the es- 
sential sacramental rites, are defined as prayer: a response of the faith 
of the Church made in, with, and through the High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


New Testament sources support this understanding of the verbal 
aspect of liturgy. The bestowal of the gift of the Spirit (Acts 8:15-17) and 
the anointing of the sick (Jas 5:14-15), take place in conjunction with the 
prayer of church leaders. Baptism happens through the invocation of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (Mtt 28:19). The Lord’s Supper is 
celebrated in conformity with the command of Jesus: “Do this in my 
anamnesis” (Lk 22:19). Consequently, it includes, as an essential in- 
gredient, “blessing” of God (Mk 14:22) or “thanksgiving” (1 Cor 11:23). 


In the writings of the Fathers of the Church, the so-called “forms of 
the sacraments” are generally described as prayer for the obvious 
reason that they have the traits of prayer. The form of baptism in the 
patristic period is that of a confession of faith in the Triune God, 
elicited through questions addressed by the one baptizing: “Do you 
believe in the Father?....Do you believe in his only Son?...in the Holy 
Spirit...” The Eucharistic Prayer, in some Eastern churches, originally 
had its high point in a prayer for the coming of the Logos, or for the 
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coming of the Spirit understood as the Logos, to the end that he might 
come upon the eucharistic gifts for the purpose of sanctifying the par- 
ticipants of the Lord’s Supper. After the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury, more commonly the Father was petitioned to send the Holy Spirit 
to sanctify the gifts of the Church and the assembly. In the West, the 
Eucharistic Prayer as a whole was conceived, initially, as the form of the 
sacrament. °° The sacramental word of the rites of ordination, both in 
the East and West, have always had a petitionary form. 


While the central verbal formulas of sacramental rites were originally 
epicletic, subsequent liturgical and theological developments in the 
West resulted in the use of an indicative formula for some sacraments. 
This contributed to the twelfth- and thirteenth-century view that the es- 
sential forms of the sacraments represent an exclusively katabatic move- 
ment, that is, from God to the “recipients” of the sacraments. While the 
ancient petitionary forms were retained in the Eucharist, anointing of 
the sick, and ordination rites, a distinction was made between the essen- 
tial sacramental word and the surrounding prayers. The latter was 
awarded the function of expanding on the meaning of the essential rite 
and of integrating the prayer of the Church with the descending word of 
God, viz. Christ, expressed in the “form of the sacrament.” 


The epicletic formulas highlight the divine origin of the efficacy of the 
sacraments. The indicative active form of the sacraments announces the 
presence of the saving event here and now. For example: “I baptize 
you...; I absolve you....” The eastern indicative, passive formula of bap- 
tism:” May the servant be baptized...,” represents a kind of middle posi- 
tion between the two. In the case of the epicletic forms, it is clear that 
the sacramental word is a word of faith of the community, petitioning for 
God’s sanctifying activity, based on God’s fidelity to institutions estab- 
lished by him. A certain analogy exists between this form of the sacra- 
ment and the prayer associated with the solemn feasts of the old 
covenant, in which a petition is made for God to work the blessings as- 
sociated with the institutions established by him. 


The indicative form of the sacraments is analogous to the prophetic 
oracle announcing that Yahweh will do this or that, depending on the 
response of his people in obedience to his will. These oracles, which 
often begin with the formula: “Thus says the Lord God...,” are a word of 
God in the form of the expression of the prophet’s conviction of faith. 
They reach their goal, issue in a saving event, to the extent that the 
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people respond in the obedience of faith. But here the analogy ends. 
The prophetic oracle, addressed to the community as such, is based on 
the prophet’s personal charism, and is a new disclosure of God’s inten- 
tion for his people. The sacramental word, in the indicative, active form, 
is not a new disclosure in this sense. Moreover, it is the expression of the 
Church’s faith in response to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


The sacraments combine the community’s self-offering to the Father, 
through Christ in the Spirit, with a prayer for the sanctification of the 
Subject in whose favor the celebration takes place (six sacraments) or 
for the assembled faithful (Eucharist). Since the faith of the Church is 
expressed in the celebration of the “sacraments of faith,”*’ the leader of 
the celebration must have the “intention to do what the Church does,” 
that is, carry out the rite in accord with the prescriptions of the Church. 
In the word of the sacrament, the Church prays through Jesus Christ for 
the coming of the Spirit in order that the grace signified by the 
sacramenial rite may be bestowed. Ultimately, the sacramental word is a 
confession of the synergism between the Spirit and Church, and be- 
tween the risen Lord and Church, which alone can ground the 
sacramental event of sanctification. 


The gradual dominance of the indicative, active form of some sacra- 
ments, in the West, reflects the Church’s confidence that grace is really 
being offered in and through the rite. But its usage was influenced, in no 
small measure, by the loss of insight concerning the community’s active 
role in the liturgy. When the essential rites of sacraments are conceived 
as performed in the Church by the minister of Christ, who represents 
Christ for the Church, the epicletic nature of the forms of the sacra- 
ments tends to be placed in the background of theological reflection or 
even neglected. However, when the sacraments are understood more 
precisely as sacraments of the Church, in which the one presiding acts as 
representative of the Church of which Christ is the Head, the anabatic 
trait of the sacraments almost necessarily comes to the foreground. 


An analogy between the preaching of the word of God and the sacra- 
ment can help to make understandable the nature of the sacramental 
word. The preaching of the word of God is a preaching of the faith in 
response to the obedience of faith. The act of preaching has a dialogical 
character, since it is a response to the word of God working inwardly in 
the preacher. The preaching of the preacher is a word about Christ. 
Nevertheless, because it is the response to the Word of God who, in the 
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Spirit, is the living source of this preaching, the activity is a preaching of 
Christ himself. As such it awakens in the hearer a response of faith, 
which is ultimately a response to the Word of God working inwardly in 
the hearer. 


Sacramental celebrations also have an essentially dialogical charac- 
ter. The formulas of the sacraments are a response to the Word of God 
working inwardly in the Church in the power of the Spirit. They are, 
therefore, necessarily inserted into the prayer of Christ, his eternal inter- 
cession. On the ground of the prayer of Christ, together with the 
epiclesis of the Church and the promise given through the institution of 
the sacraments, the ritual action represents infallibly the offer of saving 
grace by the Father through the risen Lord in the Spirit. 


Briefly, sacramental celebrations are symbolical actions animated by 
the prayer of the Church, which is inserted into the prayer of the High 
Priest, Jesus Christ. Because the intercession of the Church, made in 
union with Christ, is always heard by the Father, sacraments are always 
an offer of the Spirit, made by the Father through the theandric act of 
the risen Lord, in accord with the signification of the symbolical action 
and epiclesis. 


Sacraments are the effective signs of Jesus Christ’s divine-human love 
of the Father (glorification) and of his divine-human love of humanity 
(sanctification). All the sacraments have the aspect of worship of the 
Father, the worship of the Church made in union with the one High 
Priest. At the same time, within this anabatic dimension, all the sacra- 
ments include intercession before the Father on behalf of the subjects in 
whose favor the celebrations take place. This intercession is made by the 
Church in union with the “eternal intercession” of Christ. Consequently, 
sacraments are the expression of Jesus Christ’s love of the Father under 
the aspect of love of the children of the Father. This intercession of 
Christ is aimed at bringing the subject of the sacraments into union with 
himself so that they will love the Father with the love of son or daughter 
in the one Son. 


The sacramental word is the expression of the Church’s confidence in 
faith that its intercession is united by Christ to his own. Hence it serves 
as transparency for Christ’s eternal intercession. However, at the same 
time, the sacraments are signs of the efficacy of Christ’s eternal interces- 
sion, which elicited the response of the Father in the once-for-all Pen- 
tecostal event: the sending of the Spirit to establish the Church and 
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sanctify those who accept the gift of God in faith. Therefore sacraments 
are effective signs of the mystery of the sending of the Spirit by the risen 
Lord from the Father in a theandric act, sacrament of the transcenden- 
tal act of the Father. From this point of view, we speak of the sacra- 
ments as efficacious signs of Christ’s divine-human love of the Father, 
under the aspect of his divine-human love of the Father’s children, and 
describe Christ as the sanctifier. Since the mystery of the sacraments in- 
Cludes Christ’s active role as High Priest and sanctifier, both aspects 
must be included in a theological explanation of the efficacy of the 
sacraments, 


III. 
Relation Between Preaching and Sacraments 


The previous remarks on the nature of the sacramental word offer a 
clue to the proper approach to the question of the difference between 
the preaching of the word of God and the sacraments. This subject, 
which is also discussed in Chapter 16, has attracted some attention in 
the past few decades, and has roots in Western Reformation theology. 


During the sixteenth-century debate about the relative value of the 
preaching of the word of God, and the celebration of the sacraments, 
the typical Reformation stress fell on the acquisition of salvation 
through hearing the word of God in faith (sola praedicatione). This 
starting point severely limits the concept of salvation through the “Word 
alone” (Verbo solo) and tends to relegate sacraments to the rank of 
appendage to preaching. On the other hand, the traditional scholastic 
description of sacraments as “efficacious signs of grace instituted by 
Christ,” when used as a gauge for evaluating the sacramental quality of 
preaching, often results in reducing preaching of the word to a deficient 
form of sacrament. 


Karl Rahner suggested that sacraments should be conceived as the 
word of God in the highest degree.’ This proposal has some merit. 
Through sacramental celebrations the Church actualizes itself, as sacra- 
ment of Christ, in existentially basic situations of the lives of individuals 
(four sacraments), of individuals in relation to one another (matri- 
mony), of an individual in relation to the community (orders), of the 
community as such (Eucharist). Preaching in the Church, on the other 
hand, is exercised by an individual who announces the saving presence 
of God and gives instruction as to how one is to respond in specific 
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situations of life or, more generally, in all situations of the life of faith. 
Because individuals, including the ordained minister, cannot claim that 
their preaching is an act of the Church in the fullest sense, they cannot 
place it at the level of the sacraments. No individual can make a sacra- 
ment for others simply out of the exercise of his or her own life of faith, 
just as no individual, as such, can make a sacrament for himself or her- 
self. 


Both sacraments and the preaching of the word are forms of expres- 
sion of the life of faith. In short, they are indirectly word of God. But 
they differ in the intensity of the incarnation of the faith of the Church 
and in the intensity of the response that they can be expected to elicit, in 
the normal case, from those who engage themselves. Moreover, sacra- 
ments cannot be reduced simply to “word of God,” insofar as this 
phrase implies a reduction of the sacramental word to a katabatic func- 
tion or the identification of the gestural element with a deficient form of 
word. We have already discussed the anabatic aspect of the sacramental 
word and the special contribution made .by the gestural element. 
However, in the interest of establishing a clearer distinction between 
preaching and sacraments, one further observation is useful concerning 
the complex structure of the sacraments. 


The equating of the gestural and verbal elements of sacraments 
would be an impoverishment of the concept of sacrament. If one looks 
at the matter more closely, it becomes evident that, in various ways, 
sacramental celebrations correspond to the complex reality of human 
personal being, to the human being’s condition as being-in-the world. 


In human personal development, freedom and decision are decisive 
as integrating aspects. But human beings exist as embedded in the 
world, and from this situation one’s possibilities and limits are set. 
Human personal beings develop by realizing their relational connections 
with the world of things and persons. Corporeality and historicity are es- 
sential aspects of human personal being. 


Sacraments, in one way or another, incorporate societal and relevant 
substructures. In these celebrations of faith there is a playing out of the 
relations between the community and individual, and individuals among 
themselves. Attention is given to the dependencies of human beings on 
the world of things. Communication takes place through the drawing out 
of the relational possibilities of material elements such as water, oil, 
bread, and wine. Also, as noted previously, the symbolic gestures incar- 
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nate desire, enabling the community and individual to recognize their 
desires in the gestures. Consequently, sacramental celebrations afford a 
more complete celebrative realization of personal being. They furnish 
the ground for the deeper insight that humankind should not limit their 
relationality to one or another of their possible relations and, above all, 
view this relationality in terms of the most fundamental relation of crea- 
ture to Creator. 


The distinction between preaching and sacraments can also be dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of their primary orientation. Some years 
ago, Leo Scheffczyk explained the relation between preaching and 
sacraments by building on a theory proposed by Otto Semmelroth.7° 
According to Scheffczyk, the peculiarity of sacrament lies in the aspect 
of worship. Both preaching and sacrament involve a twofold dimension: 
bestowal of God’s grace and the response of believers. Preaching is both 
a proclamation of the faith of the preacher and a response of the 
preacher himself to God in obedience of faith. At the same time, 
preaching is calculated to evoke the response of worship from the 
hearer. However the “ascending movement” is more fully actualized in 
the sacrament. The believer enters more fully into the movement of the 
word and responds to God more completely. 


Scheffczyk explicitly dissociated himself from the position of Karl 
Rahner, who had described the sacraments as another form of preach- 
ing. l Sacraments are not another form of preaching, not even the 
highest realization of the word of God in the sense described by Rahner. 
Scheffczyk considered this view too anthropocentric. He argued that 
Rahner’s approach can explain the ordering of word and sacrament, 
and the necessity of sacrament, solely in terms of the human subject. 
But, says Scheffczyk, “man and the fulfillment of his being cannot be the 
ultimate goal of the divine action.”?? Rather the divine activity reaches 
its term when it leads rational creatures to praise God and to recognize 
him as the alpha and omega. The anthropocentric aspect must be un- 
derstood as a movement in the overlapping theocentric dimension of 
both word and sacrament. 


Scheffczyk finds Semmelroth’s presentation of the relationship of 
word and sacrament close to his own. The latter interprets word and 
sacrament in terms of two phases of the Christ-event: incarnation 
(word) and Cross (sacrament). Semmelroth explains that sacraments 
are relatively necessary in order that the subjective appropriation of sal- 
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vation might correspond better to the twofold movement of the bestowal 
of grace and the response of the creature. Scheffczyk, however, does not 
think that this explanation suffices to establish the distinction between 
word and sacrament. According to him the specific form of the sacra- 
ment, as distinguished from preaching, is the human cooperation with 
God, a movement “upward.” 


This explanation seems to imply that the sacrament has a twofold 
goal: to enable the human cooperation in the grace event by a response 
of acceptance of God’s love and to afford the opportunity for believers 
to offer acceptable worship of praise and thanksgiving. In other words, 
the and seems to be disjunctive. However, in a very radical sense, the 
creature praises God for his goodness by accepting God’s self- 
communication. If the ultimate goal of creation is identified with God 
himself, then it cannot be the praise offered by human beings to God. It 
must be the self-communication of God in creation.** This communica- 
tion reaches its highest fulfillment when rational creatures praise God, 
that is, make their own intention that for which God created them. This 
means recognizing the offer of personal communion with God and ac- 
cepting it. 


The response of the creature is praise of God, and one can speak of a 
“change” in God occurring through it, at least in the sense that God 
changes in intentionality with respect to the worshipper. However this 
glory given to God does not add new perfection to God. The praise of 
God benefits only the creature. It amounts to letting God be God in 
one’s life. Hence in a very real sense, the goal of worship, as of all crea- 
tion, is anthropocentric. 


However, Scheffczyk’s distinction between preaching and sacrament, 
based on the aspect of worship, must be taken seriously. The problem 
with his explanation seems to be traceable to the acceptance, at least im- 
plicit, of a traditional scholastic distinction between the liturgical and 
sacramental dimensions of the sacramental celebrations. If the essential 
sacramental rites, the so-called essential symbolic actions and formulas, 
are understood to represent the movement from God in Christ to us, 
and the liturgical rites and prayers surrounding the essential rites the 
movement of the liturgical assembly to God, then worship appears to 
precede and follow the accomplishment of the sacrament. From this 
perspective, the sacrament itself, while it cannot be fully subsumed 
under the reality of “word,” differs from the word of preaching only to 
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the extent that it integrates the encounter with God into the fuller rela- 
tional dimensions of human, personal existence. It accidentally differs 
from the event of preaching because the element of response, of that 
worship which is essential for preaching to reach its intended goal,” is 
given an ecclesial expression in the liturgical prayer enclosing the essen- 
tial sacramental rite. 


We have already seen, in this chapter, that the essential sacramental 
word of the seven sacraments has an anabatic, or ascending, dimension. 
Thereby the old scholastic distinction between the liturgy, as the prayer 
of the Church, and the sacraments, as acts of God in Christ offering 
grace, was shown to be inadequate. The real reason why sacramental 
celebrations differ from the preaching of the word of God, from the 
standpoint of the katabatic and anabatic movements, lies in the epicletic 
nature of the essential sacramental rites themselves, as we have 
described it above. 


IV. 
Necessity of the Sacraments 


The necessity of the sacraments can be discussed from the standpoint 
of the nature of the Church. There is a traditional liturgical-sacramental 
principle that can be formulated in this way: The basic activities of the 
Church, those that manifest and realize its given sacramental structure, 
should be clearly and credibly represented. This means that the building 
up of the Church should be made visible through sacramental celebra- 
tions of ecclesial life. The devaluation of any of the sacramental celebra- 
tions, which mirror the mystery of the Church, leads to a 
misunderstanding of the sacramental character of the Church itself. If, 
for example, the commissioning to office in the Church took place by a 
merely juridical act, the relation of special ministry to the sacramental 
structure of the Church would be obscured, and the understanding of 
the nature of the Church, of which permanent forms of ministry of 
leadership are an essential structure, would be placed in jeopardy.” If 
entrance into the Church involved only an agreement between the com- 
munity and candidate, the self-understanding of the Church expressed 
in the contract would scarcely mediate the experience of the reality of 
incorporation into Christ “in the Spirit.” If one is accepted as member 
of the Church only on the basis of church leaders’ juridical decision, an 
understanding of the Church as a merely human society alongside other 
societies would inevitably result. 
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It also seems evident that sacraments must exist because of the con- 
stitution of the human person and its relational nature. Personal beings 
are relational; they relate themselves as far as possible to all created 
being and, in this way, are enabled to relate to the author of all creation. 
This explains why the gift of God in Christ uses a variety of relational 
contexts in the concrete structures of the economy of salvation, a subject 
discussed in Chapter 10. 


The particular necessity for participation in the ecclesial form of 
penance, after one has sinned seriously against the known will of God, is 
based on the Christian conviction that the sin of a member of the 
Church is a sin of a member of Christ’s Body. As such reconciliation 
with God through Christ should have an ecclesial dimension, because 
Christ works through his Church. 


All sacraments have a christological and ecclesiological dimension. 
Readmission to the full life of the Church takes place through sacramen- 
tal readmission, in which Christ’s forgiveness is proclaimed by the repre- 
sentative of the Church “in the name of Jesus.” In this way the penitent 
becomes qualified to participate in the Eucharist, of which Christ him- 
self is the true host. One may not short-circuit the relation Church- 
Christ and approach the Eucharistic Christ, who invites his members to 
his table, without first encountering Christ as the merciful judge through 
a form of reconciliation with his Church. This condition obtains because 
the risen Lord works through the structures of his Church and, at the 
same time, must await the free acceptance of his gift in accord with the 
specific meaning of each sacrament. 


The question of the necessity of active participation in the celebra- 
tion of sacraments can be treated under the aspect of the social obliga- 
tion of members of the Church. There is a responsibility to participate in 
sacramental celebrations for the benefit of the community as a whole, 
which may not be neglected; for this participation is a important way of 
preaching one’s faith to others as a means of contributing to the building 
up of the whole community. 


It should also be clear, as numerous recent writings have pointed out, 
that sacraments must exist to focus attention on the fact that God’s 
Saving presence is found in all situations of the lives of believers, calling 
for the decision of faith, and to serve as paradigms for the way in which 
believers should respond. Preaching in generalities does not sufficiently 
relate God’s word to specific situations in which the claim of a response 
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is found. Even when preaching is directed to concrete common situa- 
tions of the hearers, it provides only instruction about the necessary and 
adequate response. However, sacramental celebrations provide the op- 
portunity for believers to make the response itself to the human and so- 
cial situations of the life of faith that are signified. Consequently they 
enable the subject to play out a response here and now, to make a com- 
mitment that can be expected to carry through in daily life. This con- 
sideration allows us to speak of the relative necessity of sacraments. 
However the idea needs to be deepened. 


Whether they are available to all Christians, as the opportunity 
presents itself (five sacraments), or to a large number (matrimony), or 
to some called to special ministry in the Church (orders), the sacramen- 
tal celebrations supply the need of the subjects to hear the confident 
prayer of faith of the Church made on their behalf. At the same time, 
the subjects of the sacraments are granted the opportunity to make this 
prayer their own and so respond most appropriately to God’s claims on 
them in the human and social situation that is represented. In this way, 
sacraments serve as concrete examples of how believers should prayer- 
fully respond to God’s will in any and all of the variety of individual and 
social situations of the daily life of faith. In this sense, it can be said that 
sacraments “must”? exist. 
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Chapter 15 
The Seven Sacraments of 
the Church 


Sacraments belong to a category of liturgical activity in which the 
Church’s role in the mediation of the saving grace of Christ is expressed 
in an explicit way. They pertain to a class of liturgical blessings tradition- 
ally employed by the churches of the East and West to petition God’s 
grace in favor of individuals in special circumstances. The subjects of 
the blessings experience the support of the prayer of the Church, are 
made vividly aware of God’s saving presence for them, and are en- 
couraged to respond fully to the claims God makes on them in the par- 
ticular situation in which they find themselves. One thinks, for example, 
of the ancient liturgical rite of coronation of a king, or the ritual incor- 
poration of a candidate into a religious order. 


Sacraments have a unique place within this type of liturgical activity. 
But the difference is not reducible to the fact that the sacraments are ef- 
ficacious signs of the offer of saving grace. All forms of liturgical bless- 
ing, by their very nature, have this sacramental dimension. The 
privileged place awarded to the traditional sacraments is based on the 
conviction of faith that they constitute the essence of the Church’s litur- 
gical-sacramental activity. While other liturgical forms of celebration of 
the faith of the Church may come and go, sacraments are permanent, 
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constitutive elements of the institutional Church. As chief rites, they 
originate from the same divine initiative by which the Church itself came 
into being, and they are the authentic, indispensable ways by which the 
Church expresses its nature. Since God alone, author of the Church, is 
also author of the sacraments of the Church, the Church makes the spe- 
cial claim that the mystery of salvation is always mediated in and 
through the sacraments. Because God wills that the sacraments be 
constitutive elements of the institutional Church, the Church is not at 
liberty to neglect to use them, much less disregard their role in the cor- 
porate life of the community of faith. 


God alone, being the author of the Church, is also the author of the 
constitutive elements of the Church, including the sacraments. This fact 
of the divine institution grounds the special claim of the Church that the 
mystery of salvation is always mediated in and through the sacraments to 
properly disposed subjects. It also accounts for the Church’s conscious- 
ness of the responsibility to preserve intact the essentials of the tradi- 
tional forms of the sacraments, as well as for the Christian instinct that 
leads the faithful to participate in these celebrations of faith when they 
find themselves in the particular situations for which a corresponding 
sacrament exists. 


But if the Holy Spirit inspired the Church to celebrate its faith in 
these special ways in times past, the same Holy Spirit continues to in- 
spire the Church to make changes in its liturgical-sacramental practice 
in accord with the demands of new historical and cultural contexts. The 
response of the Church to this prompting of the Spirit allows us to 
describe the Church as collaborator, or even “coauthor,” in the formula- 
tion of the traditional liturgicai-sacramental rites. The idea of coauthor- 
ship does not imply that any of the sacraments, or the ritual activity 
employed in the celebration, are “merely ecclesiastical rites,” in the 
sense that the Church created them solely on its own authority. What the 
Church does in this matter originates from the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The history of the corporate worship of the Church does not provide 
hard evidence that the celebration of all of the sacraments coincided 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Church, or earliest period 
of its existence.” Only after a relatively long period of time is evidence 
found for the employment of all the traditional seven sacraments in the 
communion of churches of the patristic age. Moreover, the forms of 
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celebration of the sacraments in the traditional churches of the East and 
West were never completely identical. The differences were clearly 
determined by the influence of the variety of historical and cultural con- 
texts of the communities of Christians. 


It has always been the conviction of faith of the Eastern and Western 
traditions that the Church played a subordinate role in the origin of the 
Sacraments, and in the development and changes of ritual expression. 
But a variety of approaches have been taken by theologians to the 
problem of a more precise explanation of the complementary activity of 
God and the Church in this aspect of the corporate life of faith. This 
theological question is the subject of this chapter. First the question of 
the initiative of God in Christ is discussed, and then the role of the 
Church. 


I. 
The Initiative of Christ 


New Testament sources assign to Jesus Christ the decisive role in the 
institution of baptism and the Eucharist, as well as in the determination 
of the normative ritual forms of their celebration. The description of 
what Jesus did at the Last Supper is accompanied, in the Lukan version, 
by his command: “Do this in my memorial” (22:19). The Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew closes with the instruction of the risen Lord to baptize in 
the name of the Trinity (28:19). At the same time the meaning and ef- 
ficacy of these sacraments are grounded on the mystery of the Christ- 
event: the death and resurrection-glorification of Jesus. This twofold 
relation of Christ to baptism and Eucharist is a theme that constantly 
recurs in the homilies, theological treatises, and liturgical sources of the 
first millennium. 


With the birth of systematic thelogy of the sacraments in the first part 
of the twelfth century, new perspectives begin to be introduced. Subse- 
quently a more differentiated analysis was attempted that built on the 
gains of the previous contributions. In recent times a new approach has 
been taken to the theological explanation of the initiative of Christ in the 
matter of the origin of the sacraments, and in the various traditional 
liturgical forms by which they are accomplished. 
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A. Early Scholasticism” 


The early scholastic theologians do not display a uniform treatment 
of the question of the role of Christ in the institution and liturgical forms 
of the sacraments. At the outset, Hugo of St. Victor worked out an ad- 
mirable presentation of this theme in his salvation-history systematics. 
He integrated three levels of theological reflection. Contemporary 
theologians, on the other hand, employed one or other of these perspec- 
tives, and their teaching was repeated by their followers down through 
the remainder of the twelfth century. In short, reflection on the institu- 
tion and formation of the rites of the sacraments in early Scholasticism 
was carried on at several levels that do not occur in continuous succes- 
sion. Only at the term of the age of early Scholasticism, or at the 
threshold of the high scholastic period, do we find evidence of a return 
to a more comprehensive systematic exposition. This is found in the 
work of William of Auxerre, written between 1215 and 1229. He 
received, and developed, the heritage of Hugo of St. Victor, thus paving 
the way for the elaborations of the high scholastics. 


The characteristics of these three levels of reflection can be quickly 
summarized.” At the first level, theologians do not work with a catalog 
of seven sacraments. This fixed enumeration had not yet become norma- 
tive for all theological schools. Rather, the traditional patristic list of two 
major sacraments, namely, baptism and Eucharist, is the main object of 
theological analysis. The treatment of the theme of institution is inspired 
by the witness of Scripture, as well as the teaching of the Fathers. Espe- 
cially the mystical piety of the early Eastern tradition exercised con- 
siderable influence. In this view, the origin of baptism and Eucharist are 
associated with both the word and saving work of Jesus. The testimony 
of Scripture concerning verbal institution was linked with the other 
Scriptural teaching about the grounding of sacraments on the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. For example, John 19:30, which states that blood 
and water flowed from the pierced side of Jesus on the cross, was inter- 
preted as signifying the giving over of baptism and Eucharist to the 
Church. In other words, verbal institution and institution based on the 
personal redemptive activity of Jesus were fused into a conceptual unity. 
Early scholastic theologians, who followed this outlook, speak of the ver- 


bal and personal aspects as complimentary dimensions of the institution 
of sacraments. 
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At this level of theological reflection, the scriptural and patristic wit- 
ness to the dignity of baptism and Eucharist was stressed. Instituted by a 
word of Jesus, and brought into being through the event of the Cross, 
they constituted the primary criteria for the understanding of the sacra- 
ments of the new covenant. Within this frame of reference the problem 
of the institution of orders, penance, and confirmation did not attract 
the attention of theologians. However, the sacrament of the sick, called 
“extreme unction” (extrema unctio), was treated marginally. 


At the second level, concurrent with the first level described above, 
sacraments are linked more exclusively with the mystery of the person 
and saving work of Christ. The aspect of the verbal institution is 
relegated to the background. Little or no attention is given to the verbal 
institution of the sacraments, even in the case of baptism and Eucharist. 
Probably the best formulation of the central insight at this stage of 
reflection comes from Gilbert of Poitiers, who died as bishop of Poitiers 
in 1154, and his school. Here the origin (origo) of the major sacraments 
(sacramenta maiora) is Jesus Christ himself and his saving work. In 
other words, sacraments derive from “the mysteries of the life of Christ” 
(sacramenta [vitae] Christi), that is to say, the stages of the saving work 
of Christ from the incarnation to his exaltation and his sending of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father. Moreover the efficacy of the sacraments is 
attributed to the activity of their author. Christ himself acts when the 
priest dispenses the major sacraments, for they communicate “the 
mysteries of the person of Christ the Savior” (sacramenta [personae] 
Christi [salvatoris]). 


The third level of reflection coincides with the development of the 
ecclesiological insight that the Church is organ of salvation, an integral 
part of the continuing history of salvation. In this perspective the sacra- 
ments are regarded as means of salvation consigned to the Church by 
Christ himself. The sacraments, authoritatively dispensed by the Church 
on the ground of the divine commission, are explained as different ways 
in which the one divine plan of salvation continues to be manifested and 
realized. As the holy signs of the new covenant, sacraments point to the 
one universal Savior and, at the same time, reveal the mystery of the 
Church. In these celebrations of the faith, the one Church of Christ 
recognizes itself as the earthly body of Christ, instrument of the 
economy of salvation that extends from creation beyond the old 
covenant to Jesus Christ and his Church. 
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When various sectarian communities of Christians denied the divine 
origin or severely criticized the traditional practice of administration of 
some sacraments, they also brought into question the Church’s under- 
standing of itself as divinely appointed organ of salvation. Consequently, 
theologians were challenged to investigate the Scriptural sources that 
could furnish proof of the divine institution of the sacraments, as well as 
of the correctness of the pastoral practice by which they were ad- 
ministered. As a result the theme of verbal institution of the sacraments 
came more and more to the forefront as a proper theological question. 


In the era of early scholasticism, and contemporaneous with these 
three levels of theological reflection, the list of seven sacraments was 
formulated and soon accepted by the majority of theological schools. 
Generally speaking, school theology divided these “major sacraments” 
into four groups. The division was determined by the more commonly 
accepted and scripturally based explanation of their origins. The sacra- 
ment of God the Creator is matrimony, and the sacraments of God the 
legislator are orders and penance. The sacraments of Christ are baptism 
and Eucharist. Confirmation and “extreme unction” are described as 
the sacraments of the apostles, who first employed them. However, the 
variety of sacraments, originating at different stages of the history of sal- 
vation, were understood to be unified in Jesus Christ, the universal 
Savior. In other words, they were explained as deriving their ultimate 
meaning from their relation to Christ, the Lord and Head of the Church. 


Despite the subsequent numerous developments in the theological 
reflection on the meaning and efficacy of the seven sacraments, the basic 
insight concerning the christological aspect endured down to the six- 
teenth century. It furnished the grounds for the theological statement of 
the Council of Trent concerning the origin of the sacrament. 


Trent defined the depth dimension of the Church’s understanding of 
the sacraments as “Institution by Christ, the Lord” (institutio a Christo 
domino ). This confession about the origin of the seven sacraments, dis- 
pensed by the Church, points in two directions. First, it is a confession of 
faith that saving grace is offered in and through the administration of the 
sacraments. Second, and conversely, this confession is intended to bind 
the subjective faith of the members of the Church in the matter of the 
participation in the sacraments of the Church which, on her side, is 
grounded on the redemptive work of Christ. More precisely, the faithful 
are bound to participate in the sacramental celebrations of the Church, 
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which correspond to special situations of the life of faith in which they 
find themselves. As members of the Body of Christ, the faithful are 
bound to share in the Eucharist, the sacramental source of the unity of 
the Church; after having sinned in such a way as to seriously rupture 
their relationship with the Church and so with God, they are bound to 
engage themselves in the celebration of the sacrament of reconciliation. 
Similar observations can be made about the other sacraments. 


B. Modern Approaches 


The definition of Trent, concerning the “institution of the sacraments 
by Christ the Lord” left open the question about the verbal institution by 
Jesus, at least in the case of some sacraments. After the council, in the 
post-Reformation period, this latter question attracted considerable in- 
terest. The subject of the freedom of the Church to create and change 
elements of the “essential rites” of sacraments was hotly debated. Some 
theologians held that the essential rites used by the Catholic Church 
were instituted by Christ. Others favored a more nuanced theory, at 
least in the case of some sacraments, based on the history of develop- 
ment of the liturgies of the sacraments as well as contemporary differ- 
ences between Eastern and Western forms of celebration. 


Historical research has made obsolete the more rigid view concern- 
ing Christ’s institution of the essential elements of all the sacramental 
rites. Also the opinion that the original apostolic community established 
the essential sacramental gestures and formulas of certain sacraments, 
for which Christ supplied only the signification, has been shown to lack 
solid historical foundation.’ At present there is not even unanimity 
among Catholic scholars regarding the institution of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper by an explicit mandate of Jesus. The command to bap- 
tize, attributed to the risen Lord in Matt 28:19, is widely considered to 
be an interpretation of the will of the Lord made by the early Church.® 
The origin of the command: “Do this in my memorial,” found only in the 
Lukan and Pauline versions of the narrative of the institution of the 
Eucharist, is likewise disputed. 


The search for a reasonable explanation of the origin and variety of 
sacraments has led in two directions. Some theologians theorize that 
Jesus must have spoken some word, however vague, which influenced 
the Church, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to celebrate seven 
sacraments.” Karl Rahner finds no need for such a word. The fact that 
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Christ instituted the Church as “basic sacrament of salvation” is, for 
him, sufficient ground for speaking about the institution of seven sacra- 
ments by Christ. When the Church fully actualizes itself for the sake of 
an individual or the community as a whole (eucharist), in fundamental 
situations of the life of faith, a sacrament is realized. 


In the last chapter, it was implied that the one necessary and suffi- 
cient basis for the christological origin of the sacraments is the Christian 
understanding of the role of symbol and word in the economy of salva- 
tion.!! Sacraments are related to boundary situations, revealed by Jesus 
as the place of God’s saving presence calling for a decision of faith. 
Through the sacraments the Church witnesses to what Jesus witnessed, 
namely, that God is to be found in the human situation and that one who 
knows this in faith must proclaim it. The Church therefore preaches this 
in the name of Jesus. It does so in a solemn way for situations that per- 
tain to the essential structures of the institutional life of the Church, be- 
cause of the instinctive awareness that the Church itself has a 
sacramental structure which must be continually affirmed. Thus there 
are the sacraments of initiation (baptism-confirmation), ordination to 
the permanent ministry of the Church, and the Lord’s Supper. In the 
same way, the Church consecrates individuals entering into marriage, 
which is the fundamental cell of the Christian community. The Church 
also speaks a special word to God in favor of individuals in need of hear- 
ing the gospel message of forgiveness or undergoing the crisis of physi- 
cal sickness. 


On christological grounds, the central place given to the seven sacra- 
ments in the life of the Church cannot be faulted. The refusal of a tradi- 
tional Reformation theology to recognize five sacraments as instituted 
by Christ is conditioned by a narrow theological outlook that took shape 


-in the form of biblical literalism, neglect of ecclesiology, and a lack of 


sensitivity toward the sacramental nature of the whole cosmos. Gerhard 
Ebeling, one of a few systematic theologians of the Evangelical tradition 
who have attempted a new approach to the problem of the institution of 
sacraments by Christ, breaks with the opinion that grounds the existence 
of sacraments on an explicit word of Jesus. Ebeling does not think that 
such a word is decisive for the question of the number of sacraments. 
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1. Gerhard Ebeling on the Institution of Sacraments 


Ebeling’s theology of sacraments is developed from his understand- 
ing dingdingdingdingof the early Reformation stress on “Word alone” 
(Verbo solo), with the help of the notion of situation. He distinguishes a 
sacrament from any other form of preaching because the Word is 
proclaimed more emphatically by word and symbolical gesture. This 
happens in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which respectively symbol- 
ize Jesus’ baptism at the beginning of his public ministry and the Cross 
where he made his total offering of life to God. The soteriological mean- 
ing of these sacraments derives from this christological source. The 
sacraments of baptism and Eucharist relate to the more basic situations 
of human existence: the being determined through birth to death, but in 
such a way that the coming to life is the beginning of death, and death 
the entrance into the true life. According to Ebeling, among the tradi- 
tional sacraments only baptism and Eucharist directly represent the 
mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection and, consequently, speak to 
the most basic situations of humanity. Therefore they alone deserve to 
be called sacraments in the strict sense. 


Ebeling’s understanding of the concept of sacrament corresponds to 
some degree with what Catholic theologians sometimes call “major” 
sacraments. The distinction between major and minor sacraments is 
often made on the basis of the relative importance of sacraments for the 
life of the Church and the assumption that the seven sacraments are 
only analogously related to one another.!? Also his formulation of the 
notion of sacrament provides a way for conservative Reformation theo- 
logians to continue to retain baptism and the Lord’s Supper as authentic 
sacraments, despite the doubt cast on the institution of sacraments by 
the historical Jesus by the critical work of Reformation biblical exegetes. 


There is no need to discuss further Ebeling’s attempt to limit the 
number of sacraments to two, on the basis of significant events of Jesus’ 
life. His thesis resonates partially with the outlook of the mystical piety 
of the early Eastern tradition that fuses verbal institution with that based 
on Jesus’ personal redemptive activity. However he is obviously in- 
fluenced by a traditional Reformation dogma that confesses only two 
sacraments. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that Ebeling implicitly 
recognizes at least the possibility of the initiative of the Church in the in- 
stitution of baptism and Eucharist. When this is coupled with his teach- 
ing about the relation of the word of God to situation, it is difficult to 
understand why he would not be open to the possibility of affirming the 
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full ‘‘sacramentality” of the other five traditional sacraments. However, 
an openness of this sort is conditioned by a systematic development of 
the full implications of the relationship between Church and sacraments, 
a task that Ebeling has not carried through. 


II. 
The Initiative of the Church 


The initiative of the Church in the constitution and forms of celebra- 
tion of the sacraments is displayed in two ways. The Church both singles 
Out particular boundary situations and develops elaborate rites to an- 
nounce their depth dimension. Two things can be mentioned in this con- 
nection. First, despite cultural and theological differences in the mode 
of celebrations of the sacraments within the several traditions of the 
East and West, common characteristics are found that allow for the 
recognition that the different rites are a proper expression of the same 
Christian sacraments. Second, the various Eastern and Western tradi- 
tions generally recognize seven sacraments as the chief rites of the 
Church. Both these observations call for further comment. 


On the one hand a structural analysis of the traditional sacramental 
rites shows that the initiative of the Church conforms to a christological- 
ly grounded concept of symbol, and not precisely to influences from 
other sources. However, the history of interpretation of the structure of 
Christian sacraments, at least in the West, demonstrates how 
theologians and the official magisterium overlooked the original insight 
that gave birth to the consistent structure. On the other hand, the almost 
universal affirmation of the number of the sacraments, by the traditional 
churches of the East and West, shows that the christologically based 
concept of symbol was deeply impressed in the consciousness of the 
Church. But, at the same time, if we again confine ourselves to the West, 
the history of the explanation of the catalog of seven sacraments 
provides evidence of a gradual loss of appreciation of the deeper sig- 
nificance of this catalog in relation to the whole economy of salvation. 


We begin with the structural analysis of the sacramental rites and the 
interpretation of the structure in traditional Catholic theology. After- 
ward, the subject of the history of the origin and interpretation of the 
catalog of the sacraments is discussed. 
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A. Structural Analysis of the Sacramental Rites! 


In general, all forms of Christian liturgy, including the sacraments, 
relate to that class of ritual re-enactment of social groups in which their 
origins are recalled and identity confirmed. Ritual activity of this type 
belongs to the order of practice. This means that it is not simply the ex- 
pression of a desire for some possible good, but rather the affirmation 
of a reality that is already given. However, this reality must be continual- 
ly expressed if it is to exist. But what is symbolically represented is real- 
ized only to the extent that it is already present in the relational connec- 
tions between the members of the social group. 


Christian sacraments belong to this order of practice. But what is 
realized pertains to an order that corresponds only partially to the 
celebrations of social groups based on limited human goals, and cor- 
respondingly limited personal relations. Christian sacraments signify a 
human and social reality and also a depth dimension that transcends the 
merely anthropological level. They are not intended to be the manifesta- 
tion and realization of merely human relations and limited human aims. 
However, the twofold signification is not actualized by two ritual ac- 
tivities distinct from one another. The one and the same sacramental 
celebration signifies a human and social reality and, simultaneously, the 
deeper spiritual reality that is the ultimate ground of the existence of the 
Christian community. Consequently, we speak of two levels of significa- 
tion of the one sacramental rite. 


Sacraments are complex realities in which the divine and human 
components are intimately linked. The ritual expression of the human 
reality is identically the ritual expression of a divine-human reality. But 
there is a formal difference in the ritual expression that must be recog- 
nized. This can be described with the help of the concept of levels of sig- 
nification that are intrinsically related to one another, in a relationship 
of mutual dependence. In other words the meaning directly signified, 
the denotation, connotes something else that is not perceived or known 
independently of the meaning that is denoted. 


In the instance of Christian sacraments, when one knows what is 
denoted one can conclude to what is connoted, if one knows the nature 
of the Christian community, that is, the Body and Bride of Christ that 
lives through Christ in the Spirit. It is obvious that a Christian sacrament 
signifies some human and social reality and provides instruction as to 
how that reality is to be lived in the social Body of the Church. But the 
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eyes of faith penetrate to a deeper level, perceive what is connoted. This 
deeper meaning is expressed by the word of faith that penetrates the 
whole of the liturgy of a sacrament, assuring the community’s recogni- 
tion of the real relation of the rite to the mystery of Christ. Moreover the 
very kernel of the celebration, containing an implied or explicit prayer of 
intercession of the Church, assures the faithful of the efficacy of the 
sacrament; for they know that this prayer is always joined to the eternal 
intercession of Christ, the High Priest. 


It is extremely important, especially from the pastoral point of view, 
that the structure of sacramental rites be recognized. Otherwise there 1s 
a danger that they will be conceived as merely the ritual expressions of a 
desire for a divine gift, without immediate consequences for the practice 
of the life of faith. The analysis of each of the sacramental rites shows 
that the elements, constitutive of their framework, have a meaning found 
in rites of non-Christian religious societies. Taken together in the sacra- 
ments, these elements express one meaning, something social and inter- 
personal, located at the level of human experience. The symbolic action 
and word at the heart of each sacrament, as well as the surrounding 
liturgical rites and prayers, are chosen to afford understanding of, and 
prayerful commitment to, the deeper dimension of the human situation 
which cannot be denoted. The spiritual reality of the divine saving 
presence, which makes claims on the subjects of the sacraments and as- 
Sures support in the living out of the human situation symbolized, is not 
experienced independently of the gift of the faith. Hence, it can only be 
connoted. 


The rite of baptism, already analyzed in Chapter II, can serve as an 
example. It denotes incorporation into the Church, with rights and 
duties corresponding to the nature of the Church. It denotes entrance 
into the community, something that is sensibly experienced and can be 
lived on the human and social level. This denotation, in turn, connotes, 
for the eyes of faith, incorporation into the Church, the Body and Bride 
of Christ animated by the Spirit. While this connotation is explicitly ex- 
pressed in the rite of baptism, it should not lead one to conclude that 
baptism first incorporates the candidate into Christ in the power of the 
Spirit and then, in a separate and distinct movement, into the Church, 
the social Body and Bride of Christ. 
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1. Traditional Scholastic Explanation of Levels of 
Signification 


The history of interpretation of the levels of signification of Christian 
sacraments shows that Western theology eventually lost vital contact 
with the structure described above.!° Nevertheless, this structure of sig- 
nification was retained in the liturgical rites themselves, and in recent 
years has received more attention! 


For example, scholastic tracts on the sacrament of penance correctly 
emphasized the aspect of reconciliation with God. But the idea of 
reconciliation with the Church through the celebration of the sacrament 
was only marginally discussed or, at times, ignored. Moreover, when the 
concept of reconciliation with the Church was introduced, it was fre- 
quently explained as the effect of sacramental reconciliation with God. 
This understanding of the signification of the sacrament of reconcilia- 
tion had the effect of fostering objections against the canonical require- 
ment of reception of sacramental absolution from a priest after the com- 
mission of serious sin. If one is sincerely sorry for offending God, and 
resolved to sin no more, so the argument goes, why is it necessary to 
submit to absolution in the sacrament of penance? Conversely, this out- 
look could produce only unsatisfactory solutions in defense of the 
Church’s requirement of the sacrament of penance after serious sin. 


More recently, especially as a consequence of a debate carried on 
shortly after World War II, Catholic theologians are more inclined to 
consider penance as the sacrament which, denoting reconciliation with 
the Church, connotes the full reconciliation with God. Undoubtedly this 
understanding is correct. In the event of the celebration of the sacra- 
ment of penance, it makes no sense to speak of two reconciliations com- 
pletely distinct from one another and transpiring in temporal succes- 
sion. Rather full reconciliation with God comes in the form of an activity 
that is lived here and now at the human and social level, that is, recon- 
ciliation with the community, which implies entering more deeply into 
the common life of faith. However, there still exists a tendency in 
Catholic circles to confuse the order of sacramental signification, to the 
detriment of the christological and anthropological grounding of the 
sacrament of penance and other sacraments. 

The playing off of one level of sacramental signification against the 
other is a weakness of the generally excellent introductions to the re- 
vised rites of the Roman liturgy. The twofold signification of the sacra- 
ment of reconciliation is explained, but not according to the relationship 
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based on the structure of the personal communication between God and 
humanity in salvation history. Rather, what is ultimately signified by the 
sacrament of penance, reconciliation with God, is said to entail 
reconciliation with the Church.! 17 The introduction to the rite of 
confirmation provides another example of the neglect of the order of the 
levels of signification. Here the sacrament is said to be conferred by 
chrismation and the formula, “Be sealed with the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 
The prayer that precedes this kernel of the liturgy of confirmation, “All 
powerful God...,” accompanied by a laying on of hands, is described as 
an “integrating rite.” It is explained that this rite does not pertain to the 
“valid giving of the sacrament” but nevertheless is to be awarded a 
prominent place: “...it is to be strongly emphasized for the integrity of 
the rite and the fuller understanding of the sacrament.” !’ Pope Paul 
VI’s apostolic constitution, Divinae consortium naturae, August 15, 1971, 
discusses more fully the function of this latter rite, explaining that it con- 
tributes to the integrity but not to the valid administration of the sacra- 
ment. 

The teaching of the apostolic constitution, and instruction on the rite 
of confirmation, are obviously set in the context of the traditional 
scholastic preoccupation with a minimal, essential ritual gesture and for- 
mula that can serve to announce, and mediate, the mystery dimension of 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. However, it is noteworthy that Paul VI 
does not explicitly exclude the possibility that the magisterium of the 
Catholic Church could determine that the so-called integrating rite is 
sufficient for the administration of the sacrament of confirmation in the 
Roman liturgy. 


The phrase “integrating rite” is sometimes used by modern Catholic 
theologians to award a special importance to certain rites that con- 
tribute to the signification of the sacraments, without implying that they 
exercise so-called “sacramental causality.” However this implication can 
scarcely be maintained. It makes no sense to speak of rites of the 
Church that contribute to the signification of a sacrament but do not ef- 
fectively signify the offer of saving grace. Even in the case of the so- 
called essential rites of the sacraments, part of the scholastic tradition 
affirms that “they cause by signifying” (sacramenta significando cau- 
sant). 

Scholastic sacramental theology cannot be faulted in its teaching that 
the brief formula and chrismation, designated as the essential rite of 
confirmation, can carry the whole weight of signification when the sacra- 
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ment of confirmation is conferred in cases of urgent necessity, where the 
possibility of completing the whole of the liturgy is excluded. However, 
when this essential rite is placed in the normal celebration, it does not 
exhaust the sacramental dimension. 


The longer prayer of the rite of confirmation, accompanying the ges- 
ture of laying on of hands, is made in union with the eternal intercession 
of Christ for the grace of the sacrament, the gift of the Spirit. Moreover 
this prayer explicitly refers to the concrete human and social situation 
into which the candidate is being integrated. It witnesses eloquently to 
the levels of signification of sacramental rites and their interdepend- 
ence. Finally, the gesture of laying on of the hands of the minister is a 
traditional sacramental gesture, symbolizing the acquisition of a new 
relation to the Church and participation in its deepest mystery. Looked 
at from the standpoint of the structural analysis of sacramental rites and 
the theology of liturgical prayer, this so-called integrating rite must be 
awarded a truly sacramental character. The Eastern Byzantine liturgy of 
confirmation contains this rite, employing a long prayer that is substan- 
tially identical with the one found in the Roman liturgy. It has always 
been considered by that liturgical tradition to be the high point of the 
rite that follows the water bath as the completion of Christian initia- 
tion.” 

B. The Origin and History of the Catalog of Seven 
Sacraments 


The initiative exercised by the Church, in the matter of celebrating 
specific boundary situations of the life of faith, has a christological basis. 
It also corresponds to the nature of the Church as sign and instrument 
of Christ’s saving work. The Church remains true to itself only if it 
preaches the good news of God’s saving presence in all situations, and 
his readiness to sustain believers in carrying out their obedience of faith. 


Sacraments clearly relate to the nature of the Church. But has the 
Church actually made an irreversible decision to express itself only in 
sacramental rites included in the catalog of seven sacraments? Does this 
liturgical way of expression of the nature of the Church correspond to a 
divine decision concerning the number of the “chief rites” of the 
Church? What evidence do we have for excluding the possibility of the 
expansion of this catalog, apart from the fact that the Church has recog- 
nized only these sacraments as “instituted by Christ the Lord”? 
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The only possible dogmatic support for the claim that the sacraments 

are limited by divine !aw to those listed in the traditional catalog is 
found in the Council of Trent’s solemn rejection of the proposition that 
“the sacraments of the new law..are more or less than seven.” 
However this condemnation cannot be interpreted to read that only 
seven Sacraments pertain by divine law to the divinely ordained essence 
of the Church? There is simply no evidence which demonstrates that 
this council intended to formulate an irreversible decision that would 
bind the Church until the end of time. It is not outside the realm of 
theoretical possibility that the Church could establish other sacraments 
for particular situations in which Christians more commonly have need 
of a special word of God in the form of solemn prayer and accompany- 
ing symbolic gestures. 


We need not pursue this speculative question further? What is 
more important, concerning Trent’s definition, is the claim that the 
“chief rites” of the Church are, in fact, those included in the catalog of 
seven. When was this teaching formulated in an explicit manner? And 
what does the history of the formation and explanation of the catalog of 
seven sacraments tell us about the Church’s understanding of these 
sacraments in relation to the whole economy of salvation? 


1. Origin of the Catalog of Seven Sacraments 


An early catalog of seven sacraments is found in the tract De 
sacramentis of Master Simon.”> It is almost identical with that of the 
contemporary, anonymous Sententiae divinitatis (Cc. 1145), which is par- 
tially dependent on the work of Master Simon.” Shortly thereafter a 
variety of such catalogs appear, arranged in accord with different 
criteria for identifying groups. In the thirteenth century, the Catholic 
Church officially recognized the catalog of seven. Eastern churches also, 
for the most part, found little difficulty with this teaching, especially 
where their liturgical practice continued to correspond to their tradi- 
tional liturgical books. 


The arrangement of the catalog, commonly accepted by the end of 
the twelfth century, took this shape: baptism, confirmation, Eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony. This ordering dis- 
plays a certain sensitivity toward the inner-connection between the first 
five sacraments, ordered to the support of individual believers, and to 
the more “social nature” of the last two. In the first group of three, con- 
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firmation has a special connection with the rite of the water bath. The 
Eucharist is the completion of the whole ritual of initiation. In the 
celebration of the Eucharist the new member of the Church participates 
fully in the life of worship of the community. Penance is linked to bap- 
tism as the sacrament of the continuing manifestation of the mercy of 
God toward Christians who have fallen back from their commitment to 
the life of the Gospel and seek reconciliation. The sacrament of the sick 
is the last one ordered to the spiritual welfare of the individual. Orders 
incorporates the individual into special ministries of the Church. 
Matrimony is the sacrament through which the partners are supported 
in their lives of faith with one another, and thereby become more effec- 
tive in their ministry of faith to their children and the community at 
large. However, the ordering of the sacraments in this final form was ex- 
plained differently by theologians. 


While no consensus was reached regarding the explanation of the or- 
dering of the catalog of seven sacraments even in the thirteenth century, 
the catalog itself was commonly accepted during the latter part of the 
twelfth century. From his study of twelfth century sources, Eduard 
Dhanis concluded that the consensus about the number of sacraments 
was based on the prominence of these rites in the life of the Church 2 
While this conclusion seems reasonable, his long and detailed essay 
does not offer a satisfactory explanation why the sacraments are listed 
as seven. The list could have included more sacraments if, for example, 
the ministries included under order (ordo) were listed separately. 


Augustine’s description of sacrament as “sign of a sacred thing” 
(sacrae rei signum), commented on frequently at this time, does not ex- 
plain the list. Also the narrower contemporary description of sacrament, 
that included the concept of efficacious sign of grace being offered, 
does not account for the limited list of holy signs.” The numerous 
theologians who did not regard the rite of matrimony or penance as ef- 
ficacious sign of grace, nevertheless included them in the list of sacra- 
ments. Catalogs of rites of the Church formulated before the middle of 
the twelfth century do not account for the sevenfold enumeration. They 
were either too short or too long, with a prominence, comparable to that 
awarded to the list of seven, assigned only to baptism and Eucharist. 
Regarding the remainder of the “holy signs,” apart from baptism and 
Eucharist, many possibilities of schematization are conceivable, none of 
which logically lead to the number seven. 
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The twelfth century formulation of the catalog of seven sacraments is 
probably best explained from the qualitative property attributed to the 
number seven, and the special place that the enumerated rites have in 
the common life of the Church. The qualitative concept of numbers, in- 
herited from the Fathers of the Church, was a popular theme in the mys- 
tical speculation characteristic of medieval intellectual circles. It was 
taken for granted that the number seven is the symbol of perfection. 
Theologians considered this number to represent the divine unity (three 
persons in one God) and the unity of creation (four elements). The 
divine and cosmic perfection symbolized by the number seven led to its 
employment in the differentiated description of aspects of the life of 
faith, such as the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit and the seven moral vir- 
tues. 


Certain ecclesiastical rites, such as baptism and Eucharist, would 
naturally be considered to stand in a more intimate and immediate rela- 
tion to the number seven, understood as symbol of perfection, as well as 
to the concept of sacrament, understood not only as a sign of something 
holy but also as sign of grace being bestowed. The choice of other rites, 
such as matrimony and penance, represents a problem insofar as many 
theologians did not consider them to be sacraments in the full sense. 
Probably they were chosen to fill out the sevenfold list because of their 
prominent place in the common life of the Church. The decision to in- 
clude order (ordo) as such, without differentiating various orders,” iS 
best explained by the limitations imposed by the number seven. The 
omission of other rites, such as the anointing of a king or the taking of 
the religious habit, may have been influenced by the requirement of the 
number seven as well as their less than central role in the common life of 
the Church. 


We have no direct evidence from the scholastic writings of the twelfth 
century confirming the theory that the sevenfold list was influenced by 
the qualitative excellence of the number seven. It may be significant, in 
this regard, that the writings of theologians which provide the earliest 
lists of the sacraments do not mention the number seven itself. However, 
it seems probable that the list was drawn up in such a way that it might 
serve as a symbol for the perfection, and sacramental nature, of the 
whole economy of salvation. 
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2. The Council of Trent and the Second Vatican Council 


A consideration of the qualitative concept of the number seven was 
not completely absent from the deliberations of the Council of Trent on 
the subject of the number of sacraments. The Acta of the council show 
that the theologians and fathers were concerned with the arithmetical 
enumeration of the sacraments. Nevertheless some theologians wished 
that a symbolical understanding dingdingof the number seven should be 
taken into account. They judged that a qualitative understanding of the 
number seven could be maintained while, at the same time, allowing for 
the arithmetical-numerical fixing of the number of sacraments at seven. 
Consequently, this minority group petitioned that the phrase “more or 
less than seven” be stricken from the proposed canon concerning the 
number of sacraments. It is also noteworthy that those theologians who 
were not opposed to the retention of “more or less” in the condemned 
proposition, did not exclude the qualitative understanding of the num- 
ber seven. 


In the general congregation of the council leading up to the formula- 
tion of the canons on the sacraments, the qualitative dimension of the 
number seven, as applied to the sacraments, gradually faded into the 
background. The fathers did not accept the petition of the minority 
group of theologians that “more or less” be omitted from the first 
canon. Thus it read in part: “If anyone says that all the sacraments of the 
new law were not instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, or are more or 
less than seven...anathema sit.” 


However, just as “‘instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord” was not in- 
tended by the council to mean that Jesus Christ instituted all the sacra- 
ments in species and number by an explicit word during his earthly life, 
so also the inclusion of “more or less” does not exclude the qualitative 
dimension of the number seven. The council did not intend to teach that 
Christ instituted all the sacraments during the course of his earthly min- 
istry. This was a matter of legitimate discussion among Catholic 
theologians. Likewise the council did not explicitly, or implicitly, intend 
to eliminate the symbolical dimension of the catalog of seven sacra- 
ments. This had been shown in the conciliar debates to be also a matter 
of legitimate debate. At the most one can say that the catalog of seven 
provided a response to the Reformers’ abbreviated list of sacraments, as 
well as a defence of the sacramental principle: The grace of God is con- 
ferred in and through the seven chief rites of the Church. In this way the 
canon opposed the Reformers’ one-sided interpretation of the biblical 
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principle of justification by faith, that is, justification by fiducial faith 
alone. 


In the post-Tridentine period the teaching of the council about seven 
sacraments was narrowly interpreted in Catholic theological circles, with 
few exceptions. Consequently, a restricted understanding of the 
sacramental dimension of the economy of salvation resulted. Commen- 
taries on the sacramental liturgies frequently related the divine saving 
presence exclusively, or mainly, to the “essential rites” of the sacra- 
ments, and the personal presence of Christ was discussed quite general- 
ly only with reference to the eucharist. 


In this century the renewed understanding of the sacramental nature 
of the whole breadth of the economy of salvation has changed this way 
of thinking. What was known implicitly, but scarcely reflected on in 
depth by theologians and the magisterium of the Church, came to the 
forefront at Vatican II. This council affirmed the sacramental dimension 
of the whole economy of salvation and, as we have already seen, 
describes the Church itself as a “kind of sacrament.” As a result of this 
teaching, the seven sacraments are now understood more commonly as 
representative of the deepest concentration of the sacramentality latent 
in all church activity, including preaching and other forms of liturgical 
celebration. Also Vatican II paid special attention to the subject of the 
various modes of Christ’s active presence in the Church, the ground for 
the sacramental dimension of the activity of Church, sacrament of 
Christ. This important subject is treated in Chapter 17. 


Notes 


1. Lists of the chief rites, or “sacraments,” of the Church formulated by the early 
Westem scholastics, frequently included these two forms of liturgical blessings. 


2. The sacrament of confirmation is one example. The complicated history of confir- 
mation, as yet not completely clarified, indicates that in the third century a complete bap- 
tismal rite had developed in the West. It included a post-baptismal rite of laying on of 
hands by the bishops, accompanied by an anointing, and sign of the cross (APOSTOLIC 
TRADITION of Hippolytus 21 [B. Botte, LA TRADITION APOSTOLIQUE 44-59]). 
But in the ancient Syrian practice the anointing preceded the water bath (G. Winkler, 


“The Original Meaning and Implications of the Prebaptismal Anointing,” WORSHIP 51 
[1978] 24-45). 


3. The latest critical investigation of the teaching of early Scholasticism on the subject 


of institution of the sacraments by Christ is found in W. Knoch, DIE EINSETZUNG 
DER SAKRAMENTE DURCH CHRISTUS. 
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4. Knoch, DIE EINSETZUNG DER SAKRAMENTE DURCH CHRISTUS, 411- 
416. 


5. Knoch, DIE EINSETZUNG DER SAKRAMENTE DURCH CHRISTUS, 412. 


6. DECRETUM DE SACRAMENTIS, Cn 1 (DS 1601). Trent neither defined im- 
mediate institution of sacraments by Christ before his ascension, nor closed the question 
about the institution of some sacraments under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The lat- 
ter theory, for example, was applied by Alexander of Hales and Bonaventure, as well as 
the early scholastics Hugo of St. Victor and Peter Lombard, to explain the origin of con- 
firmation. 


On the subject of the intention of the Council of Trent’s definition of the institution 
of sacraments, confer: M. de Baets, “Quelle question le concile de Trent a éntendu 
trancher touchant l'institution des sacrements par le Christ, QREVIUE THOMISTE 14 
(1906) 31-47. 


7. At the time of the Council of Trent, the apostolic origin of the Roman liturgical 
tradition as a whole was affirmed by many. For example, the appeal was made to the 
authority of the early apostolic community at Rome even to defend the apostolic charac- 
ter of the main lines of the sixteenth century Roman liturgy of the Mass (R. Theisen, 
MASS LITURGY AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT [Collegeville: St. John’s Univer- 
sity, 1965] 37-40). 


8. R. Brown and others, eds., THE JEROME BIBLICAL COMMENTARY II (New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1968) 113-114. 


9. W. Van Roo, “Reflection on Karl Rahner’s ‘Kirche und Sakramente’,” 
GREGORIANUM 44 (1963) 495-498; Schillebeeckx, CHRIST, THE SACRAMENT OF 
THE ENCOUNTER WITH GOD, 116-118. 


10. “What is a Sacrament?” 282-283; THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS, 
41-74. 


11. The fact that the Church uses these sacraments is not explained ONLY on this 
christological grounds. There must also be the NEW DIVINE INITIATIVE, the work of 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit, the source of the memory of the Church, enables the com- 
munity of faith to recall the life, death, and glorification of Jesus as the high point of the 
mystery of God’s plan of salvation, and also inspires the Church to choose these ritual ex- 
pressions which conform to the mystery of Christ and the mystery of the Church, Body of 
which Christ is Head and Bride of which Christ is the bridegroom. 


12. “Erwägungen zur evangelischen Sakramentenverstandnis,” 225; Jiingel, “Ein Sak- 
rament—Was ist Das?” 38-39; 59-61, also favors this position. 


13. Y. Congar, “The Notion of ‘Major’ or ‘Principle’ Sacraments,” CONCILIUM 31 
(New York: Paulist, 1968) 21-32; Rahner, “What is a Sacrament?” 284. 


14. M. Amaladoss, “Semiologie et sacrement,” LA MAISON DIEU 97 (1973) 17-35, 
has contributed a useful analysis of the application of semiology to Christian sacraments. 
Semiology attempts to explain what a symbol is, how it is structured, and how it communi- 
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cates or symbolizes. Confer Chapter 2 for further remarks on the application of the 
methods of semiotics to Christian sacraments. 


15. The same criticism can also be leveled at Eastern Orthodox theologians. 


16. Thomas Aquinas suggested the analogy between the spiritual and natural life in 
order to explain the fittingness of the sacraments. He grounded the analogy on the New 
Testament description of baptism as birth, and Eucharist as nourishment. This approach, 
which supplies at least a weak relational connection between significant aspects and 
phases of ordinary daily life and the life of faith, eventually came to be favored by 
Catholic theologians. More recently, however, the ecclesiological dimension of sacramen- 
tal symbolism has received more attention. E. H. Schillebeeckx, for example, discusses the 
psychological value of the variety of sacraments, but his basic theological explantion for 
the existence of seven sacraments is grounded on the nature of the Church as historical 
manifestation of Christ’s saving work (CHRIST, THE SACRAMENT OF THE EN- 
COUNTER WITH GOD, 176-179). 


17. THE RITE OF PENANCE (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1975) 5-6. 
18. THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION (Washington, D.C.: USCC, 1975) 11. 
19. THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION, 8. 


20. L. Ligier, LA CONFIRMATION: Sens et conjonction oecuménique hier et 
aujourd’hui. Théologie historique 23 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1973) 29. 


21. Ligier, LA CONFIRMATION, passim. 
22. DS 1601. 


23. Rahner, THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS, 68-71; Schillebeeckx, 
CHRIST, THE SACRAMENT OF THE ENCOUNTER WITH GOD, 118; 176-179. 


24. As yet no convincing argument has been made for additions to the traditional 
catalog of seven sacraments. The attempts to interpret confirmation as a sacrament of 
puberty is sometimes met in the writings of so-called conservative theologians and 
bishops. These writers are seemingly unaware that a step in this direction would make 
confirmation not the completion of the rite of initiation, but an eighth sacrament. 


25. Knoch, DIE EINSETZUNG DER SAKRAMENTE DURCH CHRISTUS, 177- 
193. 


26. IBID., 294-295, 


27. “Quelques anciennes formules septénaires des sacrements,” REVUE 
D'HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE 27 (1931) 17-26. 


28. Dhanis, “Quelques anciennes formules,” 18; Knoch, DIE EINSETZUNG DER 
SAKRAMENTE DURCH CHRISTUS, passim. 


29. Schupp, GLAUBE-KULTUR-SYMBOL, 154-162; Seybold, “Die Siebenzahl der 
Sakramente,” 115. 
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30. It should not be assumed that the theologians commonly agreed on the variety of 
official ministries that merited the status of sacrament and, consequently, inclusion under 
ORDO in the catalog of sacraments. Many theologians were not inclined to view epis- 
copal consecration as a sacrament in the full sense that was accorded to presbyteral or- 
dination. On the other hand, ordination to the subdiaconate was frequently understood 
to be a sacrament in the strict sense. In modem times, the magistenum of the Catholic 
Church recognizes only the ordination ntes of episcopacy, presbyterate and diaconate as 
sacraments. 


31. Seybold, “Die Siebenzahl der Sakramente,” 137. 
32. DS 1601. 


Chapter 16 
A Short History of the 
Theology of Word and 
Sacrament 


The last part of this book has focused on a central theme of the theol- 
ogy of worship, the chief rites of the Church. But there is another sub- 
ject that merits special attention within a comprehensive, systematic ex- 
position of Christian worship. It is a theology of preaching, of that basic 
activity of the Church which, while exercised in various ways within the 
broad scope of the life of faith, serves an indispensable function within 
the liturgical celebrations worthy of the name Christian. 


A “liturgy of the word of God” traditionally accompanies the “liturgy 
of the sacraments.” It includes a proclamation of Scripture; for it is in- 
conceivable that the normative witness of Christian faith would be 
omitted from the solemn celebration of the faith of the Church. But the 
proclamation of Scripture by reading is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the community of faith. In new historical and cultural situations, with 
their new questions and answers, the Scripture needs interpretation in 
order that it might provide guidance. A bridge must be built between the 
biblical questions and answers, and the new problems evoked in each 
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new age. Here the authentic preaching of the word of God comes into 
play. Not only the reading of Scripture, but also the exposition of the 
written word of God is a constitutive element of the liturgy of the 
Church. 


Chapter 14 dealt with the subject of the relationship between preach- 
ing and sacraments. There the emphasis was placed on the difference 
between the two basic activities of the Church. The present chapter 
provides the opportunity to offer a short history of theology of preach- 
ing of the word of God, and to relate it to the history of reflection on the 
relationship between preaching and sacraments. 


The exposition begins with an outline of some basic aspects of the 
theology of preaching found in the New Testament. This is followed by 
observations on the patristic contribution to this theme. The third part 
recalls certain factors that,in no small measure, account for the relative- 
ly undeveloped systematic theology of the word of God in twelfth and 
thirteenth century scholasticism. The fourth part treats the question of 
the difference between the traditional Reformation and Catholic 
theologies of word and sacrament. The chapter concludes with an 
evaluation of modern theological approaches to the subject of word and 
sacrament, and the contribution of Vatican II. 


I. 
New Testament Perspectives on Theology of 
Preaching 


Because God is the ground of all reality, everything depends on him. 
There is no word that does not depend on the intervention of God. In 
this sense, it can be said that every spoken word is a word of God. But 
the word of God is always spoken by human beings. For example, even a 
word that expresses a mystical experience of God is a word about God. 
No matter how genuine the religious experience may be, it is the expres- 
sion of the experience of creaturehood in the encounter with the 
transcendent ground of all being, 


The people of Israel equated the Law of Moses with the word of 
God. But in what sense can the Law be so described? The claim made 
on the individual to conduct oneself humanly exists before it was formu- 
lated in the written law. It was already given with human existence. Since 
God is the ultimate source of human existence, the claim is God’s claim. 
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Because it addresses human being in conscience, the claim can be for- 
mulated in a word, the Decalogue. This written law appeals to insight. 
Through it one experiences the unconditional demands to live true to 
one’s own proper creaturehood. At the same time, however, this law be- 
comes a source of added anxiety. It contributes to the deepening of that 
anxiety which is the root of all inhuman behavior: the anxiety to secure 
oneself at any price, based on the experience of human weakness. 


The gospel is different from the Law. It is the self-mediation of God 
in a human word. Its goal is to mediate a certainty that overcomes all 
anxiety. According to Paul, the gospel is a word of God in the deepest 
sense, although it is also a human word (1 Thess 2:13). But how can the 
gospel, namely, Christian preaching of the Good News, be construed as 
word of God? The authentic gospel proclaims: Believe that you have a 
share in Jesus Christ’s relation to the Father. The word that awakens 
the faith to respond to this message is the word of God: a word that God 
himself addresses to the hearer in such a way that the hearer is enabled 
to say “Thou,” and really reach God in the response. 


Jesus Christ is the Word of God in person. But it is through the 
human words and actions of Jesus that God reveals himself and draws 
forth the response of faith from the hearers. In brief, this activity of 
Jesus has its source in his obedient life. God comes near to humanity in 
the exercise of Jesus’ obedience of faith. 


Jesus’ obedience unto the death of the cross is his final historical 
response to the God of love and, conversely, the decisive revelation of 
God’s love for the world. The death and glorification of Jesus create the 
situation in which God’s final word must be expressed and shared in the 
world though the words and signs of faith. As “word of the Cross” (1 
Cor 1:18), Jesus’ obedience unto death is the abiding sign that draws out 
the decision of faith to follow his way. It is the key to the knowledge that 
the way of the law, of seeking salvation through the works of the law, is 
folly (Gal 3:1). When the lordship of God, revealed in Jesus’ obedience, 
is proclaimed in faith, God creates space for his coming, precisely in and 
through this obedience of faith. The word of faith brings what it says: “It 
is the power of God for salvation to everyone who has faith” (Rom 1:16). 
It is not merely a word about life, it is a word of Life. It frees from 


anxiety, self-seeking, and self-justification, and issues in self-forgetful 
love. 
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The “chosen witnesses” of the resurrection of Jesus are such on the 
basis of their faith, which Christ effects through his resurrection ap- 
pearances. These manifestations contain the aspect of a real historical 
encounter with the risen Lord and, at the same time, are a saving event 
because of the transempirical activity of the risen Lord, present to the 
witnesses “in the power of the Spirit,” as source of their act of faith in 
the abiding presence of Christ the Savior. 


The content of the “office” of the chosen witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is their obedient exercise of faith, by which they proclaim 
Christ’s abiding, saving presence in their words and actions (Acts 3:4- 
16). Sent in full power, on the ground of their faith these witnesses drew 
Others into the community of the new covenant. In the churches that 
succeeded the original apostolic community of Jerusalem, the stable of- 
fice of leadership was held by Christians who were not “eye-witnesses” 
of the resurrection. As official preachers of the Christian communities 
they mediated the faith of the Church, derived from the apostolic wit- 
ness, as their successors have done. In short, the efficacious presence of 
Christ, in the Spirit, in the exercise of preaching of church leaders, is a 
special mode of the fundamental presence of Christ, in the Spirit, by 
faith. 

The word of God, read and preached in the Church, is a word of 
Christ and the Church, that is, the word of faith of the Church of which 
Christ, in the Spirit, is the living source. In brief, no word of God exists in 
the Church that is a word of Christ and not also a word of faith of the 
Church. Christ does not make himself present in the Church through a 
word that is only his word, spoken through another. The apostles them- 
selves understood that they were servants of the word of God. But their 
service consists in their obedience of faith, to which they were enabled 
by the risen Lord. Especially the apostle Paul makes clear that the word 
of God is spoken when he witnesses to his faith. In short, the word of 
God, that engenders faith, exists in this world in the form of a believing 
response to God. 


This principle holds not only for preaching but also for the sacra- 
ments. The word of the sacramental rites, the “essential sacramental 
formula,” is a confident prayer of the Church. This is the concrete way 
in which God announces the offer of the grace signified by the sacra- 
ments. Therefore the essential difference between the preached word 
and the sacramental formula lies not at the level of an essential distinc- 
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tion between two types of word of God, one more directly word of God 
than the other. Preaching is the response of faith of the preacher to his 
or her mission of witness to the faith of the Church. The sacramental 
word is the response of the faith of the community, in the form of 
prayer, in obedience to its responsibility as social organism of salvation 
with respect to the subject of the sacramental celebration. 


I. 
Patristic Theology of Preaching 


This is not the place to offer an extended exposition of the patristic 
contribution to the theology of preaching or the relation of preaching to 
sacraments. Numerous studies are available that deal with this subject 
in detail. The sources of the catechetical and homiletic practice provide 
much valuable information for a theology of preaching. Above all, the 
writings of the Fathers of the East, such as Origen and John Chrysos- 
tom, and the West, among whom must be mentioned Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and Pope Leo I, supply many valuable insights. 


In general, it can be confidently stated that the Fathers of the Church 
commonly teach that God is actively present in the reading of Scripture 
and the preaching of the word of God. This conviction was supported by 
the experience of the effect of preaching on the hearers. But it had its 
basis also in the theology of preaching of the New Testament, as well as 
in the understanding of the consequences of the reception of the Spirit 
in ordination rites. Missioned through ordination for the ministry of 
preaching the apostolic word, the authorized preacher could count on 
the support of the Holy Spirit to give guidance in this task. 


The relationship between preaching and sacraments was not worked 
Out systematically by patristic writers, apart from Origen A typical 
Origenist saying is: “bread (drink) of the word; bread (drink) of the 
Eucharist.” This signals a systematic approach to the modes of com- 
munication of the soul with the divine Logos. The great Alexandrian 
theologian uses the imagery of food and drink to argue for the relatively 
superior value of the word of God, spoken in the Church, in comparison 
to communion of the eucharistic species. His typical argument is ex- 
emplified by the following quotation: 


You who customarily are present at the divine mysteries, know 
how, when receiving the body of the Lord, you guard it with 
great care and respect, lest any particle should fall.... But if you 
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use such great caution...in preserving his body, how can you 
think it less guilty to have neglected the word of God than his 
body. 


According to Origen the verbal word is a more efficacious means of 
communication with the Logos than the sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood. This spiritualizing tendency of Origen’s Eucharistic theology 
shows itself in two ways. First, he transfers traditional sacramental con- 
cepts to verbal realities both within and outside the ritual Eucharist. In 
the former case this move leads to a depreciation of the material-earthly 
sacramental reality, and the highlighting of the verbal presence of the 
Logos in the Eucharistic Prayer. In the latter instance, a “Eucharis- 
tizing” of preaching and reading of Scripture results in the enlarging of 
the scope of means of saving encounter with the Word of God. Second, 
the spiritualizing tendency consists in the internalizing of the saving en- 
counter with Christ. In other words, preaching and Eucharistic com- 
munion first attain their fruition in the soul of the believer, led by these 
means to the spiritual ascent that results in union with the divine Logos. 


The spiritualizing tendency of Origen, influenced by Platonic 
metaphysics of knowledge, an Old Testament theology of word, and the 
unsettled state of christological questions, does not offer a suitable start- 
ing point for a modern discussion of the relationship between word and 
sacrament. Nevertheless Origen’s manner of theologizing supplies a 
model for a new systematic approach that breaks away from the narrow 
interests of a traditional Catholic sacramental theology, or a traditional 
Reformation theology of word of God. 


What is clearly needed at the present time, as exemplified in the 
theological problem posed by the bread and drink of the word and the 
Eucharistic species, is a comprehensive systematic reflection on every- 
thing that Christian tradition can identify as means of encounter with 
the risen Lord. The vision of a theology of “communication in general” 
(communicatio in genere) that supplants the scholastic treatise on “Prin- 
ciples of Sacramental Theology” (De sacramentis in genere) presents a 
unique challenge to Catholic and Reformation theologians. Success in 
such a venture could be expected to have very positive effects not only 
on the liturgical life of the Catholic and Reformation churches, but also 
on the ecumenical relations between them. 


It is worthwhile observing here that twentieth-century attempts to 
develop a systematic theology of word and sacrament have received sup- 
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port through the use of the image of the two tables in official documents 
of the Catholic Church. Vatican II employs the expression “table of the 
word” and “table of the bread” to emphasize the dignity of the word of 
God, the two ministries of the priest,’ and the relationship between the 
two parts of the Mass. The imagery of two tables, already found in the 
fourth century,’ is also employed by Pope John Paul II in his Holy 
Thursday letter of 1980, Dominicae cenae. However, these official 
documents are content to accentuate the relatively greater importance 
of the “table of the bread of the Lord.70 


Ii. 
The Orientation of Medieval Scholasticism 


While Scripture has a developed theology of the word of God, only a 
rudimentary theology of the sacraments is achieved. In the patristic 
period interest shifted to some extent in the opposite direction. Due to a 
number of factors attention was focused on the theology of the sacra- 
ments. Nevertheless, only in the second half of the twelfth century does a 
systematic theology of the sacraments appear, in an age in which the 
Western branch of Christianity was beginning to formulate a more ex- 
plicit concept of the place of the institutional Church in society. 


The movement to free the local churches from the domination of 
secular rulers, made possible because of the initiative of the bishop of 
Rome, helped to foster a clearer perception of the nature of the Church 
as an independent juridical entity within the broader social, political 
states. One byproduct of this development was a theoretical distinction 
between the Church conceived as institution of salvation and the Church 
regarded as the holy people of God united to Christ by faith and grace. 
This ecclesiology, never fully worked out in a systematic way, reinforced 
an implicit presupposition that has roots in the early Middle Ages, 
namely, the conviction, taken more or less for granted, that the institu- 
tional Church is the hierarchy. 


This is not the place to describe all the factors that contributed to this 
equating of institutional Church with the hierarchy. We can only single 
out the theological heritage, received from the early Middle Ages, con- 
cerning the central role of the priest in the Mass, as well as the gradual 
reduction of the laity, in theory and practice, to the state of passive by- 
standers. This theology and practice certainly contributed to what later 
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became a more clearly articulated view of the distinction between 
Church as institution and as the Mystical Body of Christ. 


One good example of the way this emerging understanding of the so- 
cial reality of the Church influenced early scholastic theology is the con- 
tribution it made to the reception of the patristic teaching about the 
relationship between Church and Eucharist. The authentic Augustinian 
tradition explained that this relationship is reciprocal, that is, the 
Eucharist makes the Church and the Church makes the Eucharist. 
However, early scholastics received this heritage of eucharistic ec- 
Clesiology at a time when a profound cleavage had emerged between the 
conception of Church as a juridical institution and as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Especially in the latter half of the twelfth century, only a part 
of the Eucharistic ecclesiology of Augustine was retained. The role of 
the Eucharist in the building up of the Church loomed large in theologi- 
cal reflection on the meaning of participation in Holy Communion. The 
“reality ultimately signified and effected” by the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, the res et non sacramentum, was described as the 
unity of the spiritual body of Christ.!! 


This one-sided view of the relationship of Eucharist to Church, in its 
turn, lent support to the distinction between the visible, social reality of 
Church, and the spiritual reality of the Church conceived as Body of 
Christ. The baptized, who belonged to various “states” of the Christian 
society, had one thing in common when they gathered in the church 
building for Mass: the viewing and/or receiving the consecrated host—a 
twofold form of integration into the spiritual Body of Christ. 


Another result of the distinction between the juridical and spiritual 
Church was the explanation of the relation of the presiding minister and 
assembly of the faithful to the liturgy of the sacraments. We have al- 
luded to the beginning of this distinction in the example of the earlier 
developing theology of the priest’s role in the Mass. Early scholasticism 
supplied the explicit, and new, formulation of this relationship. Pres- 
cinding from the rudimentary beginnings of reflection on the proper 
ministers of the sacrament of matrimony, the presiding ordained mini- 
ster was considered to be the only active subject of the other six sacra- 
ments.!* This liturgical leader was recognized as the representative of 
the whole Church and, consequently, of the concrete liturgical assembly, 
in the ritual activity that led up to, and followed, the “essential rite” of 
the sacraments. The essential rite itself was conceived as the work of the 
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presiding minister, acting as representative of Christ, the sanctifier, for 
the benefit of the recipients of a sacrament. Theological speculation was 
concerned exclusively with the descending movement of God’s sanctify- 
ing activity in the accomplishment of this essential rite, except in the 
case of the Eucharist. 


Regarding the Eucharistic celebration, early scholastics commonly 
taught that the priest, as representative of Christ, offers the sacrifice of 
Christ in the memorial of the Last Supper and serves as minister of 
Christ in the consecration of the bread and wine through the recitation 
of the account of the Last Supper. As representative of the Church, the 
priest offers sacrificial worship in the name of the whole Church. The 
universal Church was conceived as offerer of the Mass through the rep- 
resentative action of the priest. The gathered community is generally 
described as participating in the Mass through its devotion. The subject 
of the ritual involvement of the faithful is not commonly considered. 


While a systematic theology of the sacraments was formulated and 
richly embellished during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the close 
link between the hierarchy and the sacraments continued to develop in 
the way described above. As a result the sacraments were regarded as 
activities of Christ in the Church, but not precisely activities of the 
Church, except insofar as the minister who represents Christ must also 
be an ordained minister of the Church of Christ and have the intention 
“to do what the Church does” in the celebration of the sacraments. 


Entrusted to the hierarchy by Christ, the sacraments were considered 
to be the means by which Christ himself always acts as sanctifier in and 
through his ministers. Hence they were treasured as means of sanctifica- 
tion without parallel, in no way dependent on the faith of the minister or 
of the gathered community, in so far as they are means of the offer of 
saving grace. The activity of the faithful in the liturgy of the sacraments 
had its place in the reception of the sacraments; for fruitful reception of 
the grace of the sacraments was considered to be dependent on the 
recipient’s openness in faith. 


Conceived as acts of Christ the sanctifier, as infallible means of the 
offer of saving grace from above, the sacraments could scarcely be com- 
pared to the preaching of the word of God. Nevertheless, scholastic 
theology did not consider that preaching was unimportant. Theologians 
themselves thought that their teaching was a preaching of the word of 
God. And their lectures were, in great part, taken up with the exegesis 
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of Scripture. Moreover preaching to the common folk had a high 
priority in the consciousness of the official Church. It was encouraged as 
an valuable contribution to the renewal of Christian communities, as the 
early history of the activity of the Order of Preachers (Dominicans) and 
Franciscans shows. However, although preaching was recognized, in 
theory and practice, as a basic activity of the Church, no effort similar to 
that expended on the sacraments was made by twelfth and thirteenth 
century theologians toward the formulation of a systematic theology of 
preaching of the word of God. Only rudimentary theologies of preach- 
ing existed. 


The problem of the relation between preaching and sacraments was 
not a central theme in early and high scholastic systematic theology. 
More generally, this topic was implied in the description of the relatively 
higher dignity and efficacy of the sacraments. Scholastic theology took 
for granted that preaching of the word of God is a means of com- 
munication and strengthening of the life of faith, a means ordained by 
God. However, its efficacy was rightly seen as conditioned by the con- 
tent of preaching. To the extent that the preacher announces the word 
of God, that is, witnesses to the faith of the Church, the preaching was 
reckoned to be an offer of saving grace to the hearers. Nevertheless, 
since it could not be presumed that preaching in the Church always 
represents the authentic faith of the Church, this activity lacked the 
qualification of infallible offer of God’s grace. 


No such weakness could be predicated of the sacraments, dispensed 
by the Church through her authorized ministers. The traditional dogma 
of the Western Church, explicitly formulated by Augustine of Hippo 
and always supported by the magisterium, affirmed that the efficacy of 
sacraments does not depend on the personal faith, or holiness, of the in- 
dividual who acts as administrator. This doctrine grounded the scholas- 
tic position that sacraments are always an authentic means of com- 
munication of the grace they signify, when administered in accord with 
the prescriptions of the Church; for, as such, they do not express the 
faith of the minister. Rather they express the faith of the Church, which 
is always conformed to the will of the author, namely, Christ who in- 
stituted the sacraments as a means of grace. 


As regards the occurrence of a saving event, scholastic theology ap- 
plied the same condition to the preaching of the word of God and the 
celebration of sacraments. The offer of grace of God results in the be- 
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stowal of that grace to the extent that the hearer of the word, or the 
adult recipient of the sacrament, accepts God’s gift, and the conse- 
quences that flow from it, in the freedom of faith. 


The scholastic manner of distinguishing the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments from that of the preaching of the word is based on a distinction 
between the work of the minister of Christ in the preaching of the faith 
of the Church, and the work of the minister of Christ in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments of Christ’s Church. Both activities were ordained 
by God. But only the sacrament, rightly administered according to the 
official directives of the Church, warranted the claim to be infallible sign 
of grace. This approach treats the relation between preaching and sacra- 
ments from the standpoint of the model of guaranteed offer of grace. It 
deals with the question only under the aspect of the certainty of the 
movement of God the sanctifier toward the hearer of the word or the 
recipient of the sacrament. 


IV. 
Traditional Reformation and Catholic Theologies 
of Word and Sacrament 


From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century Western scholastic theol- 
ogy continued to maintain the orientation of high scholasticism. But with 
the advent of the Reformation upheaval, the problem of “word and 
sacrament” became a lively issue. Within Reformation churches a theol- 
ogy of the word of God, based on Scripture, was developed. However, it 
was played off against a theology of sacraments as formulated in the 
scholastic systematic sacramental theology of the sixteenth century. 


This new theology of the word of God represents a justifiable reac- 
tion against the tendency of contemporary school theology to exaggerate 
the efficacy of the sacraments as objective means of grace by failing to 
apply rigidly the principle that the conditions for a saving event remain 
the same both within and outside sacramental celebrations. This is ex- 
emplified, for instance, in the thesis that the grace of a sacrament is be- 
stowed on the unconscious subject who has the habitual disposition to 
receive the sacrament. But while it may be said that there were good 
grounds for the Reformation reaction against the popular idea, often 
supported unwittingly by theologians, that the sacraments are a “cheap 
means of grace,” the Reformation alternative was frequently weakened 
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by a reduction of the theology of the Word of God to a theology of 
preaching. 


This option did not do justice to a theology of communication be- 
tween God and humankind based on the variety of modes of com- 
munication of the faith. As a result the gestural, symbolical dimension of 
the sacrament received marginal treatment. This devaluation of the sym- 
bolical activity of the liturgical-sacramental rites has always been severe- 
ly criticized by Catholic theologians, and rightly so. At present a number 
of Reformation theologians also recognize the limitations of a 
sacramental theology that overemphasizes the verbal dimension. 


A typical traditional Reformation approach to the sacraments has 
the living word as the center of gravity, with the symbolical aspects on 
the periphery. Sacraments are conceived as constituted by the word of 
promise to which is added a ceremony, one instituted by Christ. The 
sacramental sign, in the case of baptism, is viewed as an extrinsic com- 
plement to Christ’s active presence through the word. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is interpreted in an analogous way. Even in the traditional high 
Lutheran theology of the Lord’s Supper, one that stresses the objective 
presence of the risen Lord under the forms of bread and wine, the ac- 
cent is placed on Christ’s presenting his body and blood through the 
word to be received in a corporeal way. 


Catholic theology, on the other hand, has always displayed the 
highest regard for the symbolical, gestural element of the sacraments. 
This is expressed in many ways in the manuals of scholastic sacramental 
theology. The lengthy discussion about what constitutes the valid remote 
and proximate matter of the sacramental celebrations, what water is ap- 
propriate for baptism, what oil for confirmation and the sacrament of 
the sick, what bread and winefor the Eucharist, etc., were considered 
matters of vital importance. The correct gestural action, and its 
proximity to the sacramental word, were not subjects to be taken lightly. 


The theological point of view that grounds this preoccupation with 
details was based on the conviction that the ritual activity, constitutive of 
the sacraments, is in some sense of divine institution. Consequently, 
conformity to the practice of the Church is required by divine law. But 
there is more. This ritual activity was never brought under the category 
of a ceremony added to the sacramental formulas as a means to support 
the subjective faith of the recipients. Rather the essential ritual activity 
was considered to be constitutive of the sacrament itself. 
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According to this theology, what God in Christ announces through 
the sacramental word, he completes by the sacramental gesture. Both 
the word and gesture form a unity of signification in which God in Christ 
is represented as speaking and acting, or rather is speaking and acting. 
In short, the symbolical action constitutes the most palpable repre- 
sentation of what is proclaimed by the word. It completes the word by 
fixing the term of the word in the celebration, and conferring on the 
word its fullness of meaning and efficacy. 


This difference between a traditional Reformation and Catholic 
theology of sacraments does not, however, necessarily imply a radical 
difference at the level of the ritual activity surrounding the essential 
sacramental rites or, indeed, a basically different understanding of the 
nature of the essential verbal formulas of the sacraments. 


Some Catholic writers have explained the difference between a 
Reformation and Catholic theology of worship in terms of the distinc- 
tion between theurgy and liturgy. Robert Bonnert, to mention one ex- 
ample, describes the Lutheran theology of worship as focused almost ex- 
clusively on the action of God in word and sacrament, to which cor- 
responds the community’s acceptance of the gift of grace without adding 
its own contribution. Catholic theology, on the other hand, is said to 
favor the notion of the conjoint action of God and the liturgical assem- 
bly.!4 

This way of differentiating traditional Lutheran and Catholic 
theologies of worship is open to question. It is not clear whether a really 
deep difference exists between them concerning the community’s 
engagement in the expression of its faith during the ritual activity sur- 
rounding the essential sacramental rites. Both theologies award to the 
community the role of really worshipping God “in spirit and truth,” 
made possible by the gift of faith. Only in the case of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy is the anabatic movement interpreted differently; for Catholic 
theology insists on the traditional belief of a sacramental, real offering of 
the sacrifice of the Cross by the community in, with, and through Christ. 


As regards the so-called essential sacramental rites, both Lutheran 
and Catholic traditions have favored an exclusively katabatic orienta- 
tion. In both theologies, for example, the sacramental word of baptism is 
interpreted as a word from God to the candidate. The narrative of the 
institution of the Eucharist is explained as a word of Christ spoken 
through the priest or minister, in virtue of which the bread and wine 
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“become” (Catholic), or simply ‘“‘are” (Lutheran), the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ.!° 


V. 
Modern Approaches to Word and Sacrament 


In the twentieth century numerous theologians have attempted to 
deepen the understanding of the distinction, and relation, between word 
and sacrament. A typical recent proposal, clearly reminiscent of the old 
scholastic approach, employs the model of sacrament, conceived as 
guaranteed offer of saving grace. This suggestion has the merit of under- 
scoring the difference between preaching and sacraments, insofar as fal- 
lible or infallible offer of grace. But it labors under the disadvantage of 
seeming to imply that the authentic preaching of the word is a deficient 
mode of sacrament. 


Dissatisfied with this solution, other theologians have introduced the 
model of word of God. Karl Rahner, as was already mentioned, defines 
the sacraments as the most condensed and expressive form of the word 
of God, spoken by the Church itself in favor of believers in particular 
boundary situations of the common life of faith.!® This explanation has 
the advantage of showing that word and sacrament, the preaching of the 
word and the chief rites of the Church, are not two completely different 
ways of the divine mediation of salvation, but rather complimentary 
ways of actualizing the faith of the Church. It has become the preferred 
explanation of many Catholic theologians. 17 Nevertheless, it is far from 
satisfactory. 


The weakness of the above attempt to differentiate and relate word 
and sacrament, beginning from a theology of word, derives from two 
sources. First, “sacramental word”? is discussed exclusively under the 
katabatic aspect. Second, while some sacraments have only a verbal 
dimension, namely, penance and matrimony, other sacraments include a 
symbolic gesture such as laying on of hands (ordination) or a gesture 
that includes the use of material elements (water, oil, bread and wine). 
This aspect of sacramental rites is not adequately treated. 


We have already discussed the peculiar nature of the sacramental 
word in Chapter 14. Here it was shown that this word has an epicletic, 
or petitionary prayer, character. Karl Rahner’s explanation does not 
reckon with the implications of this trait. Furthermore, the verbal di- 
mension, in the identification of the formal difference between preach- 
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ing and sacraments, is emphasized to the detriment of the gestural ele- 
ment that is an essential ingredient of some sacramental rites. In other 
words, there is a tendency toward encouraging the imbalance that is 
characteristic of a traditional Reformation theology of sacraments. 


VI. 
Vatican II on Word and Sacrament 


Vatican I’s most important teaching on the theology of the word is 
found in the Sacrosanctum concilium and the Dogmatic Constitution on 
Divine Revelation (Dei Verbum). It can be summarized as follows: The 
content of the service of the word is the history of salvation; the proper 
actor in the preaching of the word of God is God himself; God is 
present in his word, and in the minister of his word; the word of God has 
the power to communicate salvation. This teaching of the council under- 
scores the sacramental quality of the word of God. However the em- 
phasis of the council falls on the sacraments as the fullest expression of 
the divine activity in salvation history after the incarnation. 


Vatican II’s constitutions on the liturgy and revelation explain the 
relationship between word and sacrament as follows. First of all, the 
frame of reference is God’s way of acting in the history of the chosen 
people of the old covenant. God’s deeds are given a certain priority. 
They manifest and confirm God’s word, while his word proclaims his 
deeds and clarifies their mystery.!® Jesus Christ conforms to this struc- 
ture, completing his mission by his “words and deeds...especially by his 
death and...resurrection...sending of the Spirit.”!? Second, the presenta- 
tion of word and sacrament is orientated by this view of salvation his- 
tory. Christ’s presence in the Eucharist and other sacraments is given 
priority over his presence in the liturgical reading of Scripture. The 
preaching of the Gospel is said to prepare the faithful for the sacra- 
ments.” What the word announces is made present in and through the 
sacramental, symbolic actions. 


The teaching of the council concerning the Catholic understanding of 
word and sacrament can be formulated in two propositions. First, word 
and action are complimentary aspects of the one unique activity of God 
in salvation history. Second, the structure of God’s action in salvation 


history is maintained in the verbal and gestural elements of the 
sacramental celebrations. 
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According to this viewpoint, what God announces by his word in sal- 
vation history is completed by what he does in and through events of his- 
tory. In the present situation of salvation history, the word and action of 
God are mediated by the Church, the special organ of salvation. This 
mediation happens in the most expressive way in the sacraments. These 
ritual celebrations of the faith both announce God’s saving action and 
represent it by symbolic gestures. 


Vatican II’s explicit teaching on the subject of the relationship be- 
tween word and sacrament scarcely transcends the traditional point of 
view that differentiates the two on the basis of the quality and expres- 
siveness of the katabatic movement. However, when one introduces the 
implications of the dialogical character of the liturgy of the sacraments, 
espoused by Sacrosanctum concilium, a new dimension is added. In this 
constitutions’s description of the liturgy a distinction is avoided between 
liturgy and theurgy, between the katabatic and anabatic movements, at 
the level of the ritual, visible celebrations of the faith. The liturgy, as 
described in this constitution, is essentially a dialogue between God and 
community in which the ritual celebration appears as the response of 
faith.to the hidden word of God experienced at the depth of the life of 
faith. This opens the way to the understanding of the sacramental word 
of the essential rites of the sacrament as epicletic, a prayer of the 
Church, and the inclusion of the sacramental gesture into this upward 
movement. 


Conclusion 


I. From the foregoing considerations, we can formulate the dif- 
ference and relation between preaching and sacraments in this way: 
Sacraments are distinguished from preaching the word by reason of the 
epicletic nature; by the complimentary aspects of word and symbolic 
gesture in the case of five sacraments, which corresponds more fully to 
the way God acts in salvation history; and, finally, by what they an- 
nounce, on the ground of divine institution, in favor of individuals in 
specific situations of the common life of faith. 


II. Having established the distinction between preaching and sacra- 
ments, between preaching and the sacramental word, that formulates 
the meaning of each sacrament, there still remains the task of develop- 
ing a comprehensive, systematic theology of the preaching of the word 
of God. 
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In the event of preaching, which takes place in numberless ways, 
there is a personal encounter with God who claims the hearer in one’s 
concrete historical situation. The word-event presupposes that someone 
is present who can hear and respond, and a real-life situation in which 
the word can be heard and answered. God is the speaker, addressing the 
hearer in such a way that he can be heard and his message received. 
This address and response is made possible because God’s word comes 
in the form of the expression of the faith of the Church. 


In the foreground of this theological concept of word of God is the 
theme of the personal, active presence of God in the event of the preach- 
ing of the word of God. Believers, sharing in the faith of the Church, are 
drawn into the sphere of this saving presence, share in a Saving event. 
Consequently, the theme of mediation of salvation is included in this 
theology of the word of God. But it is a secondary consideration; for 
everywhere, in all situations in which God mediates self, salvation is 
mediated. 


As a consequence of the teaching of Vatican II on the subject of 
word of God, Catholic theology has been given a special mission to com- 
municate an awareness of the profound nature of the preaching of the 
word and its indispensable role in the whole of the life of faith. There- 
fore the task of working out a comprehensive theology of the saving 
presence of God in the Church includes the unfolding of a theology of 
the event of preaching in all its manifold possibilities. Post-conciliar 
Roman documents have also shown the way to such a theology by listing 
the presence of God in Christ in preaching among the modes of the 
presence of Christ in the basic activity of the Church. 


III. Vatican II contributed a more balanced approach to preaching 
and sacramental celebrations, two basic ways in which the common life 
of the faith is expressed and realized. However the council has certainly 
not said the last word on this subject. 


Notes 


1. A brief article by P. Knauer fumishes the structure of this exposition (“Was heisst 
Wort Gottes,” GEIST UND LEBEN 48 [1975] 6-17. 


2. The faith of the Church is also mediated by the witness of all believers. No special 
efficacy can be attributed, a priori, to the preaching of church leaders. One can only af- 
firm that they have received the Spirit in ordination as the pledge of support in their min- 
istry of preaching, to the extent they are open to his inspirations. 
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3. F. Schnitzler, “Theologie des Wortes Gottes,170 TRIERER THEOLOGISCHE 
ZEITSCHRIFT 88 (1979) 157-160, has contributed a valuable list of studies dealing with 
the teaching of these Fathers on the subject of preaching the word of God. 


4. L. Lies has shown how Origen’s systematic theology of word and Eucharist can con- 
tribute significantly to a modem theology, both to stimulate reflection and to provide 
criticism (WORT UND EUCHARISTIE BEI ORIGENES: Zur Spiritualisierungsten- 
denz des Eucharistieverständnis. Innsbrucker Theologische Studien I [Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 
1978). 


5. Hom. in Exod 13.3 (GCS 29.264). 

6. DEI VERBUM, 21. 

7. PRESBYTERORUM ORDINIS, 18. 

8. SACROSANCTUM CONCILIUM, 48 and 51. 


9. Hilary of Poitier, TRACTATUS IN PS 127.10 (CSEL XXI, 635): “Mensa enim 
domini...mensa lectionum dominicarum.” 


10. “The Mystery and Worship of the Most Holy Eucharist,” nos. 10-11. Confer E.J. 
Kilmartin, CHURCH, EUCHARIST AND PRIESTHOOD (New York: Paulist, 1981) 
43-47 (commentary); 84-90 (text). 


11. G. Macy supplies representative texts of early scholastics who underscore the “ec- 
clesiastical” or corporate aspect of sacramental communion (THE THEOLOGIES OF 
THE EUCHARIST IN THE EARLY SCHOLASTIC PERIOD: A STUDY OF THE 
SALVIFIC FUNCTION OF THE SACRAMENT ACCORDING TO THE 
THEOLOGIANS 1080-1220 (Oxford: Clarendon/Oxford University, 1984]). 


12. The one exception was emergency baptism. According to traditional teaching and 
practice, anyone can serve as minister of this sacrament in cases of extreme necessity. 


13. Among the early scholastics who do not limit the ntual involvement to the official 
representatives of the Church can be listed Odo of Cambrai (d.1113), EXPOSITIO IN 
CANONEM MISSAE; Rupert of Deutz (d.1129), DE DIVINIS OFFICIS; Stephen of 
Autun (4.1189), TRACTATUS DE SACRAMENTO ALTARIS. Confer: M. Schaefer, 
TWELFTH CENTURY LATIN COMMENTARIES ON THE MASS: Chnistological 
and Ecclesiological Dimensions. Dissertation, University of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1983), 32-71 (Odo of Cambrai), 72-120 (Rupert of Deutz), 334-359 (Stephen of 
Autun). 


14. “Parole et sacrement en perspective luthérienne et catholique,” IRENIKON 45 
(1972) 22-50. 


15. Lutheran theology has always had difficulty with the notion of the “conversion” of 
the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. But while the theological concept 
of consubstantiation, or the coexistence of the bread and wine with the risen Lord, has 
been employed against radical Reformation theologies that reduce the Lord’s Supper to a 
mere memorial, generally Lutheran theologians have avoided such speculation. 
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16. “What is a Sacrament?” 


17. F. Schnitzler, “Theologie des Wortes Gottes,” reviews current literature on the 
theology of word of God. He concludes, with W. Kasper and others, that sacraments are 
best described as the most concentrated form of the word of God, spoken by the Church 
in favor of individuals in concrete situations of the life of faith (154). 


18. DEI VERBUM, 2. 
19. DEI VERBUM, 4. 
20. SACROSANCTUM CONCILIUM, 7. 
21. SACROSANCTUM CONCILIUM 9. 
22. SACROSANCTUM CONCILIUM, 7. 


Chapter 17 
The Modes of Christ’s 
Presence in the Liturgy 


New Testament sources locate the risen Lord at the right hand of 
God. A solemn confession of this aspect of the implications of the 
glorification of Jesus is found in Revelation and the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The former source describes the heavenly liturgy already in pro- 
gress; the latter speaks of Jesus’ investiture as High Priest of the new 
covenant, associated with his entrance into the heavenly sanctuary. The 
expression “God’s right hand” is also used to convey the idea that the 
risen Lord rules all history, that he is present to the world in power 
(Acts 2:33-36; Col 1:15-20). Alongside the affirmation of Christ’s cosmic 
presence and nearness to all the affairs of humanity, the New Testament 
also singles out a special presence with, and even in, believers. The 
apostle Paul offers profound observations on the “mystery of Christ in 
you” (Col 1:27), which he associates with the personal presence of 
Christ in the community of believers as such, and their various activities. 


The personal presence of Christ in all the basic activities of the 
Church, carried out by individual members and the community as such, 
is a fundamental belief of all Christian traditions. But the christological 
dimension of the preaching of the word of God by the official ministry 
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of leadership, and the liturgical celebrations of the faith of the Church, 
have always been given special consideration. 


In Chapter 16, it was observed that scholastic theology did not work 
out a systematic treatment of word and sacrament. Consequently, this 
school theology provides no ordered presentation of the relationship be- 
tween Christ’s presence in preaching and sacraments that could merit 
the qualification “systematic.” In fact, during the period of the emer- 
gence of systematic theology in the West, and in the centuries following 
down to modem times, Catholic school theology concentrated on the 
mystery of Christ’s Eucharistic presence. This aspect of the active 
presence of Christ, offering his once-for-all sacrifice to the Father in and 
through the Eucharistic celebration of the Church, was discussed from a 
variety of viewpoints. On the other hand, the somatic presence of Christ, 
under the forms of Eucharistic bread and wine, was explained in a more 
uniform way, with the help of the concept of change of the “substance” 
of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. 


The scholastic doctrine of “transubstantiation” that finally took hold 
and was appropriated by the magisterium in the thirteenth century, is 
the product of over a century of theological reflection, occasioned by the 
teaching of Berengarius of Tours. This eleventh century theologian 
seemed to reduce the visible sacrament of the body and blood of Christ 
to the level of an external sign that points to the invisible, spiritual union 
of the recipient with Christ. At any rate, this was the judgment of con- 
temporaries. The controversy occasioned by his writings initiated a long 
process of profound theological analysis. A similar crisis arose in the six- 
teenth century, when some Reformation theologians challenged the 
scriptural basis of the Catholic belief that a substantial real presence of 
the risen Lord, under the forms of bread and wine, is brought about by 
the change of the substance of the material elements. The Catholic reac- 
tion to this denial of a cardinal aspect of traditional Eucharistic faith 
resulted in a renewed effort to deepen the understanding of this mode 
of Christ’s real presence in the liturgy. 


Under the influence of modern biblical exegesis, systematic theology, 
and, above all, liturgical studies, Catholic theology has broadened its 
treatment of the subject of Christ’s presence in the Church. During the 
last fifty years, stimulated by earlier contributions of Odo Casel, and the 
lively exchanges provoked by them, Catholic theologians have begun to 
rethink the neglected theme of the manifold modes of Christ’s presence 
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in the whole scope of the life of faith. In the post-Vatican II period, this 
has led to the search for a key to the systematic ordering of the modes of 
Christ’s presence in the Church’s liturgy. 


The theme of this chapter is the systematic ordering of the modes of 
Christ’s presence in the liturgy. A convenient starting point is provided 
by the official Catholic teaching on the subject, as it developed from the 
time of Pope Pius XII, through Vatican II, to the modern post-conciliar 
period. From the background of a critical assessment of this teaching, a 
systematic approach to the problem is suggested. 


I. 
Official Catholic Teaching on the Modes of 
Christ’s Liturgical Presence 


Pope Pius XII’s encyclical letter, Mystici corporis, alluded briefly to 
the mystery of Christ’s activity in the liturgy: “It is he who baptizes, of- 
fers, sacrifices through the Church.”! Four years later, his encyclical let- 
ter Mediator Dei provided the occasion for a further comment on the 
subject. 


A. Mediator Dei 


Pius XII’s major contribution to the theology and practice of the 
liturgy begins with a reference to 1 Tim 2:5, a text traditionally employed 
to express the twofold direction of priestly, prophetic, and kingly work 
of Christ, namely, that of sanctifier of humanity and High Priest of the 
worship acceptable to God. The one Mediator between God and 
humankind 


undertook the mission which was to endow humankind with the 
rich blessings of supernatural grace...and...gave himself...in 
prayer and sacrifice to the task of saving souls, even to the point 
of offering himself...a victim unspotted unto God.... 


In a second step, the Church’s ministerial role in the twofold media- 
tion of Christ is introduced, and it is especially related to the liturgy: 


„the Church prolongs the priestly mission of Jesus Christ 
mainly by means of the sacred liturgy. She does this, in the first 
place, at the altar, where the sacrifice of the Cross is repre- 
sented....She does it next by means of the sacraments...through 
which men are made partakers of supernatural life. 
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This efficacy of this activity of the Church derives from the abiding 
presence of Christ in the whole scope of the liturgical activity: 
“Together with the Church the divine Founder is present in every litur- 
gical action.”* 


Building on these premises, the encyclical formulates a kind of defini- 
tion of the essence of liturgy: 


The sacred liturgy is, consequently (igituy, the public worship 
which our Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to the 
Father, as well as the worship which the community of the faith- 
ful renders to its Founder, and through him to the heavenly 
Father. > 


Contrary to the premises previous established, the encyclical defines 
the liturgy only in terms of the anabatic aspect. However, this narrow 
outlook corresponds to the more general explanation of the role of wor- 
ship in human life, based on the relation of creature to Creator. At the 
outset of the first part of the body of the encyclical that deals with the 
nature, source, and development of the liturgy, liturgy is situated under 
the category of the exercise of the virtue of religion: 


But man turns properly to God when he acknowledges his 
supreme majesty and supreme authority...when he accords, in 
short, due worship to the one true God by practicing the virtue 
of religion. 


This idea is prolonged later on: 


The worship rendered by the Church to God must be, in its en- 
tirety, interior as well as exterior. It is exterior because the na- 
ture of man as a composite of body and soul requires it to be 
so....But the chief element of divine worship must be interior. 
For one must always live in Christ,...so that in him, with him and 
through him the heavenly Father may be daily glorified. 


In this perspective the liturgical prayers and rites, surrounding the es- 
sential sacramental formulas and symbolical actions, represent the up- 
ward movement of worship of God. The kernel of the Eucharistic 
celebration represents both the ascending and descending movements 
of liturgical sacramental rites: the offering of the sacrifice of Christ to 
God through the ministry of the priest, and the consecration of the 
bread and wine by which the earthly elements are changed into the body 
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and blood of Christ. Otherwise, the essential sacramental rites are con- 
ceived as the katabatic component of sacramental celebrations: “‘...the 
sacraments...through which men are made partakers of supernatural 
life.” 


Also following the lead of scholastic theology, Pius XII identifies the 
direct, active subject of the liturgy with those who are officially desig- 
nated for this ministry. For example, he explains that the people offer 
the sacrifice of the Mass “through the hands of the priest,” through the 
official minister of the Church who presides at the celebration.’ Also 
the proper subjects of the divine office are identified as those who have 
been officially authorized for this service: 


The divine office is the prayer of the Mystical Body of Jesus 

Christ, offered to God in the name and on behalf of all Chris- 

tians, when recited by priests and other ministers of the 

Church, and by religious who are deputed by the Church for 

this.® 

However an excessively clerical view of the active subject of liturgy is 

overcome to some extent, because the idea of the laity’s active sharing in 
the liturgical rites is included: By reason of baptism, “they are appointed 
to give worship to God. Thus they participate, according to their condi- 
tion, in the priesthood of Christ.” 


Where Christ’s liturgical presence is discussed, it is associated with 
all liturgical activity: “Together with the Church, her divine Founder is 
present in all liturgical activity.” The principal modes of this presence 
are listed as follows: 


Christ is present in the august sacrifice of the altar, both in the 
person of his minister and above all under the Eucharistic 
species; he is present in the sacraments by his power, which he 
infuses in them as ready instruments of sanctification; he is 
present, finally, in the prayer of praise and petition directed to 
God, according to that saying: “For, where there are two or 
three gathered in my name, there I am in the midst of them” 
(Mt 18:20)."° 


B. Vatican II’s Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy 


Sacrosanctum concilium (7.1) integrates the teaching of Mediator Dei 
into its presentation of the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence. But the 
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approved text is the result of much debate and differs considerably from 
the initial project of the Preparatory Commission charged with the 
development of a schema on the liturgy. 


1. Project I 


The initial project of April 1961 begins with the christological foun- 
dation of liturgy. Like Mediator Dei, the mystery of the liturgy is iden- 
tified with the twofold priestly role of Christ, Mediator between God 
and humankind. But the activity of Christ, both as sanctifier and High 
Priest, determines the concept of liturgy that guided the commission’s 
deliberations. As a result, the project describes the liturgy as a dialogue 
between God and the community, one initiated by God’s sanctifying ac- 
tion in Christ that grounds the response of praise and thanksgiving of 
the community in, with, and through Christ. While the dialogical aspect 
of liturgy is not absent from the encyclical, it is only marginally treated. 
As we have already seen, it does not influence the definition of liturgy. 


The first project omits a detailed list of modes of Christ’s presence in 
the various components of liturgical rites. Rather it offers this more 
general statement: 


Hence in all liturgical action Christ is present who speaks to us, 
carries on this same work of salvation that he accomplished 
during his earthly life, and continually offers praise to God the 
Father. 


This description places the katabatic aspect (sanctification) before 
the anabatic (glorification). It corresponds to the dialogue structure of 
liturgy in which the action of God precedes the response of the faithful. 
From the standpoint of Reformation theology, one could say that the 
cardinal doctrine of justification by faith determines the presentation of 
the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence. In other words, corresponding 
to the genetic process, the sanctifying action of God is given first place 
before the primarily intentional, anabatic movement of the worshipping 
community’s response. Consequently the anabatic aspect of the liturgy is 
seen in a new light. It cannot be correctly described as act of the virtue 
of religion, because the gift of piety and the divine virtues codetermine 
this movement from the believers to God. 
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2. Project Il 


The second project of August 1961, formulated as a result of num- 
erous suggestions made to improve the first one, also works with the 
dialogical concept of liturgy. But the presentation of the modes of 
Christ’s presence is more detailed, and closely parallels that of Mediator 
Dei. Following the affirmation of the personal presence of Christ “in the 
Church,” this list of liturgical modes of his presence follows: 


For he, he himself, is in the Church “in the all holy sacrifice of 
the altar,” ` “the same one now offering the sacrifice through 
the ministry of the priest, who offered himself then on the 
cross,”!> and offers together with himself the Church,'® and 
unites her to himself as associate in his priesthood. “He is in the 
Sacraments by his power... zd Finally, he is “in the praise and 
supplication directed to God. ee 


Here the list of modes of presence of Christ moves from the anabatic 
to the katabatic, and back to the anabatic. It is not determined by the 
dialogical, genetic structure of the liturgy in which God’s initiative 
comes before the response of the community. Neither does the list cor- 
respond to the sequence of the ritual activities of the liturgy. Rather it is 
determined by the relative dignity of the various modes of Christ’s 
presence, namely, Eucharist, sacraments, divine office. 


3. Projects II & IV; Schemas I & II 


The third and fourth projects (October 1961; November 1961) and 
the first and second schemas (January 1962; July 1962) state the fact of 
Christ’s presence in the liturgy in different ways: “Christ...is present in 
the sacred liturgy” (Project IID; 3 “Christ always stands with his 
Church...in liturgical actions” (Project IV); 0 “Christ is always present 
to his Church...in the liturgical actions” (Schemas I & I Immediately 
after these introductions to the theme of Christ’s liturgical presence, Mt 
18: 20 is cited as a scriptural basis. 


The list of modes of Christ’s active presence is the same in all four 
documents: reading of Scripture (Schema II adds: and explanation of 
scriptural text); prayer of praise of the Father; sacraments; sacrifice of 
the Mass. This ordering reflects even more clearly than Project I the 
genetic process (sanctification-glorification) and dialogical structure of 
liturgy. 
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No reference is made in any of these four documents to the somatic 
presence of Christ in the Eucharistic elements. This exclusion seems to 
have been motivated by the fact that they deal exclusively with Christ’s 
liturgical activity. However, the idea that Christ gives himself to us and 
we receive Christ’s body and blood in our hands from his hands, is part 
of the old Western, as well as Eastern, patristic tradition. This early 
Eucharistic theology requires that Christ’s activity in the distribution of 
the bread and cup be singled out, and emphasized, in a formal discus- 
sion of the modes of Christ’s active liturgical presence. 


4. Sacrosanctum Concilium 7.1 


The approved text of the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy dealing 
with the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence is an adaptation of Project 
II. Consequently, it resembles the presentation of Mediator Det. 
Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1 differs from both these sources, apart from 
minor changes, by the insertion of a reference to Christ’s presence in the 
reading of Scripture before that of his presence in the official prayer of 
the Divine Office. 


By adopting Mediator Dei’s ordering of the list of modes of Christ’s 
liturgical presence, Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1 acknowledges the rela- 
tively higher dignity of the eucharistic presence, and avoids the arrange- 
ment that reflects the genetic process and dialogical structure of liturgy. 
It is also noteworthy in this regard that Sacrosanctum concilium 7.2 
maintains the orientation of Mediator Dei’s definition of liturgy. Here it 
is said that in the liturgy “by which God...is glorified, and men sanctified, 
Christ always associates the Church, his Spouse, who invokes her Lord 
and through him offers worship to the eternal Father.” In this pericope, 
the genetic process, in which sanctification comes before glorification, is 
not described. But this is not characteristic of the constitution. The 
dialogical structure of liturgy is overlooked in Sacrosanctum concilium 
47 and 112. Otherwise, the ordering of the divine and human com- 
ponents of liturgy places God’s initiative (sanctification) before the 
community’s response (glorification). 


Conclusion. 


a. Projects I, II, IV and Schemas I, II follow the structure of the se- 
quence of the rites of liturgical-sacramental celebrations: The reading of 
Scripture, and celebration of the sacraments, are set in the context of 
the Church’s response of worship. Project I refers to more general com- 
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ponents of liturgy, insofar as they affirm the dialogical structure of 
Christ’s activity as sanctifier and glorifier. Projects III/IV and Schemas 
I/II distinguish more clearly between the predominantly katabatic and 
anabatic elements of liturgy and, consequently, between Christ’s work of 
sanctification and glorification. 


b. Mediator Dei, Project II, and Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1 list 
Christ’s modes of presence in accord with the relative dignity of the 
various elements of the liturgy. The Eucharistic presence is mentioned 
first, and the order of the two essential dimensions of the Eucharist is 
determined by the dependence of the permanent sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ on the representation of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Project II omits mention of the somatic presence of Christ in the 
Eucharistic elements, for it is concerned exclusively with Christ’s modes 
of active presence. The lists of Mediator Dei and Sacrosanctum concil- 
tum 7.1 are intended to include all the most important modes of 
Christ’s personal liturgical presence. Consequently, they mention the so- 
matic real presence in the Eucharistic bread and wine. The order of dig- 
nity of the modes of Christ’s presence accounts for the placing of sacra- 
ments and Divine Office after the Eucharist. For the same reason, the 
constitution lists the reading of Scripture before the Divine Office. 


The sequence of modes of Christ’s presence in Mediator Dei, Project 
IJ, and Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1 corresponds partially to the ritual 
structure of sacramental celebrations in which the prayer of the Church 
surrounds the essential sacramental action. This ordering also cor- 
responds to the scholastic outlook in which the essential sacramental 
rites are understood to represent the descending movement from God 
to the recipient. 


c. All the descriptions of the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence 
which we have considered, labor under the difficulty of attempting to 
distinguish the katabatic and anabatic dimensions of liturgy by associat- 
ing one or other aspect with specific ritual activity. While it is perfectly 
correct to say that the different elements of liturgical-sacramental 
celebrations have either a predominantly anabatic or katabatic orienta- 
tion, all such activity always involves both aspects. 


Looked at from the viewpoint of the genetic process or the dialogical 
Structure of worship, God’s sanctifying activity, through Christ in the 
Spirit, grounds the response of the worshipping community. The re- 
sponse, expressed liturgically, is the corporeal expression of the interior 
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acceptance of the offer of grace. The aspects of sanctification and glori- 
fication pertain to all liturgical activity and must be thought through 
together in their mutual relationship of dependence when the attempt 1s 
made to deepen the understanding of the modes of Christ’s liturgical 
presence. Even the “substantial” presence of Christ in the Eucharistic 
elements cannot be discussed only from perspective of the katabatic 
dimension of the economy of salvation. Christ’s presence “for us as the 
food and drink of eternal life” cannot be adequately understood without 
introducing the notion of the self-offering of Jesus to the Father, repre- 
sented through the solemn Eucharistic Prayer in which the community 
expresses its own worship. Christ’s offering of himself to believers in 
Holy Communion is also an act of worship of the Father; for this move- 
ment toward the communicants is intended to draw them into spiritual 
union with himself, in the power of the Spirit, so that they will love the 
Father with the love of daughters and sons in the one Son. 


d. The basic differences in the ordering of the modes of Christ’s litur- 
gical presence in Roman documents from Mediator Dei to Sacrosanctum 
concilium are determined by either a theological understanding of the 
nature of liturgy, or by the relatively higher dignity awarded in tradition 
to the Eucharist and other chief rites of the Church over the merely ver- 
bal elements of liturgical prayer and reading or explanation of the Scrip- 
ture. The predominantly katabatic or anabatic components of liturgy are 
listed in Projects I, II, IV and Schemas I, II in such a way that they call 
attention to the nature of the liturgical act, its genetic-dialogical struc- 
ture. The list of components of the liturgy found in Mediator Dei, Project 
II, and Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1, is determined by the traditional 
order of dignity. The arrangement is not influenced by a theological un- 
derstanding of the nature of liturgy. But the arrangement corresponds to 
a theological conception in which liturgy as such is viewed as having an 
anabatic orientation, while essential sacramental rites a more or less ex- 
Clusively katabatic one. 


C. The Post-Conciliar Documents 


The most important post-conciliar Roman documents that take up 
the theme of Christ’s modes of liturgical presence generally supply mod- 
ified versions of the presentation of Sacrosanctum concilium 7.1, and 
sometimes include additions. The longest contribution to the topic of 
Christ’s presence in the Church is found in Pope Paul VI’s encyclical let- 
ter Mysterium fidei, September 3, 1965. His list begins with an enu- 
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meration of various modes of Christ’s active presence. They include the 
liturgical prayer of the Church, which the encyclical supports by intro- 
ducing Mt 18:20, and the works of witness of faith and the service of 
love—all basic activities of the Church. In addition, Paul VI enumerates 
a list of modes of presence of Christ that correspond to fundamental 
tasks of the hierarchy, namely, preaching, governing, and the priestly 
functions: offering the sacrifice of the Mass and administration of the 
sacraments. Special attention is given to Christ’s real presence under the 
forms of the Eucharistic bread and wine, the main theme of this encycli- 
cal letter.”* 


The, Instruction on Worship of the Eucharistic Mystery, May 2 
19672 > The General Instruction of the Roman Mass of Pope Paul VI, 2 
and the instruction of the Roman Ritual “Concerning Communion and 
the Worship of the Eucharistic Mystery” T are mainly concerned with 
Christ’s eucharistic presence. The General Instruction on the Liturgy of 
the Hours also provides a brief catalog of Christ’s modes of liturgical 
presence. 


All these documents begin their lists with the active presence of 
Christ in the community as such. The General Instruction on the Liturgy 
of the Hours, art. 13, is the only one that refers to the pneumatological 
dimension of Christ’s presence. Here we read that Christ exercises his 
work of redemption “in the Holy Spirit through the Church.” After this 
statement, there follows a modified list of modes of Christ’s presence 
that corresponds to that of Mediator Dei: Eucharist, sacraments, Divine 
Office. In the latter connection, Christ is said to be present when the 
community gathers, when the word is proclaimed, and when the Church 
prays and sings. 


The next few pages of this chapter offer schematic outlines that sum- 
marize and compare, in parallel columns, the different approaches of 
Roman documents to the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence. The 
first schema deals with documents from Mediator Dei to Sacrosanctum 
concilium; the second outlines the presentation of the first three post- 
conciliar documents, mentioned above. In this latter regard two varia- 
tions are especially noteworthy. The Instruction on the Eucharistic 
Mystery (Euch.Myst.), nos. 9 and 55, and the instruction of the Roman 
Ritual on Holy Communion and Worship of the Eucharistic Mystery 
(RR.Ins.), no.6, list Christ’s presence in the presiding minister of the 
Mass after his presence in the word of Scripture. The General Instruc- 
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SCHEMA I: 


MODES OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE: MEDIATOR DEI TO 


SACROSANCTUM CONCILIUM 


Katabatic and Anabatic Modes of Christ's Liturgical Presence 


Project I 


SPEAKING 


{katabatic] 


CONTINUA- 
TION OF 
SAVING 
WORK 
[katabatic/ 
anabatic] 


PRAISE OF 
FATHER 


fanabatic} 


Projects Med. Dei Project H Sac.conc 
IAV; 
Schemas 
Im 
READING SACRIFICE SACRIFICE SACRIFICE 
SCRIPTURE Person of Person of Person of 
(explan. of Priest at Priest at Priest at 
text: Sch. I) Altar Altar Altar 
[katabatic] [anabatic] [anabatic] [anabatic] 
PRAISE OF EUCHARIS- EUCHARIS- 
FATHER TIC SPECIES TIC SPECIES 
[anabatic] [katabatic] [katabatic] 


SACRAMENTS SACRAMENTS SACRAMENTS SACRA- 


MENTS 
[katabatic] [katabatic] [katabatic] [katabatic] 
READING OF 
SCRIPTURE 
[katabatic] 
SACRIFICE DIVINE DIVINE DIVINE 
Person of OFFICE OFFICE OFFICE 
Priest at 
Altar 


[anabatic] [anabatic] [anabatic] [anabatic] 
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SCHEMA II. 
MODES OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE: POST-CONCILIAR DOCUMENTS 


Katabatic and Anabatic Modes of Christ's Liturgical Presence 


Euch. Myst. 9 
PRESENCE IN 
COMMUNITY 
(Mt 18:20) 


READING OF 
SCRIPTURE 


[katabatic] 


EUCHARIST 
SACRIFICE: 


IN PERSON OF 
MINISTER 
[anabatic] 


Euch. Myst. 55 
PRESENCE IN 
COMMUNITY 


READING AND 
EXPLANATION 
OF SCRIPTURE 


[katabatic] 


IN PERSON OF 


MINISTER 
[katabatic/ 
anabatic] 


EUCHARISTIC 
SPECIES 
(SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY) 
[katabatic] 


GIRM 7 
1) PRESENCE 


IN COMMUNITY 
GATHERED TO 
CELEBRATE THE 
SACRIFICE OF 
CHRIST, WITH 
PRIEST PRESID- 
ING AND ACTING 


IN PERSONA 
CHRISTI 
[anabatic] 


2) IN MASS: 


IN ASSEMBLED 


COMMUNITY; 


IN PERSON OF 


MINISTER; 
[katabatic/ 
anabatic] 


IN “HIS WORD” 


[katabatic] 


EUCHARISTIC 
SPECIES 
(SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY) 
[katabatic] 


RR. Ins. 6 
PRESENCEIN 
ASSEMBLED 
COMMUNITY 


READING AND 
EXPLANATION 
OF SCRIPTURE 
[katabatic] 


IN PERSON OF 
MINISTER 
[katabatic/ 
anabatic] 


EUCHARISTIC 
SPECIES 
(SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY) 
[katabatic] 
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tion of the Roman Mass of Pope Paul VI (GIRM), no.7, situates 
Christ’s presence in the presiding minister of the Eucharistic Liturgy 
before his presence in the word of Scripture. 


D. Ordering of Modes of Christ’s Liturgical Presence, 
Based on Official Documents from Mediator Dei to 
Post-conciliar Period 


The Roman documents previously considered provide the basis for 
the ordering of the modes of Christ’s liturgical presence that can be ar- 
ranged in one of two ways. The starting point for the first is the dialogi- 
cal structure of liturgy: action of God and response of the faithful. There 
is the action of the Father, through Christ in the Spirit, creating and 
maintaining the community of faith. The members of the Church, recog- 
nizing in the ritual language and symbolic actions of the liturgy their own 
faith, are enabled to express themselves in response to God’s gift with 
praise and thanksgiving. In this activity the worshipping assembly ex- 
periences and recognizes itself as the Body And Bride of Christ who 
himself works in and through the exercise of the faith that is expressed 
liturgically. This way of viewing the matter is preferred by Emil J. Len- 
geling.” The second way of ordering the modes of presence works with 
the specific elements of the liturgy. Armando Cuva has chosen this 
method. 


1. Presentation of Armando Cuva. 


Cuva’s monograph begins with citations of the more important offi- 
cial documents from Mediator Dei to the General Instruction on the 
Liturgy of the Hours on the subject of the modes of Christ’s liturgical 
presence. In this connection he points out how the more original under- 
standing of the sacramentality of the history of salvation was recaptured 
by Vatican II. The council encouraged the application of the concept 
“mysterium-sacramentum” to Christ, Church, and liturgy. These three 
great realities of the history of salvation are viewed as signs that contain, 
manifest, and communicate supernatural gifts. 


The author then recalls the traditional conviction concerning Christ’s 
presence in the liturgical assembly, the basis for the elaboration of the 
modes of Christ’s presence in the official documents. The New Testa- 
ment writings witness to this belief in a variety of ways. Patristic sources 
take for granted this ecclesial aspect of Christ’s presence. But while the 
Fathers of the Church affirm that Christ is present in a group of the 
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faithful that is organized hierarchically and legitimately assembled for 
worship, they do not submit this theme to systematic theological 
analysis. 


a. Commentary on Official Documents 


Following this introduction, Cuva summarizes the teaching of the 
twentieth Century magisterium on the modes of Christ’s presence in the 
liturgy. The teaching of the official documents is, to a great extent, 
based on traditional Catholic scholastic systematic theology. Hence in 
his commentary, Cuva employs this theology in order to explain the 
meaning intended by the rather brief presentations of the official texts. 
In his opinion the lists of modes of presence of Christ found in the docu- 
ments, despite minor variations, reflect a consistent orientation. Ac- 
cording to Cuva, the general series that best corresponds to these lists is 
the following: liturgical assembly, minister, proclamation of Scripture, 
prayer, constitutive elements of the sacraments, sacramentals. 


What follows is a brief description of the main lines of Cuva’s long 
commentary. 


(1) Liturgical Assembly. Liturgy affords the opportunity for an in- 
tensification of Christ’s presence in virtue of the assembly’s expression 
of its common faith and love. The basis of this presence of Christ is four- 
fold: the gathering in his name, the community endowed with grace, the 
baptismal character that qualifies the members to participate in the 
priestly worship of Christ, and the animating presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 


(2) Presiding Minister?“ In the midst of the liturgical assembly the 
presiding minister represents the invisible and principal minister, Christ 
in his humanity. “All ministers are sacrament of the presence of Christ 
and, in a certain sense, Christ himself sacramentally present.”>> But the 
more noble the office that is exercised by the minister, the more pro- 
foundly the minister is sign of Christ. The dignity is measured by the ex- 
tent to which the office relates to Christ, who is the great sacrament. 
Therefore the more noble offices are those instituted by Christ himself. 


Ordained ministry generally exercises liturgical offices of divine in- 
stitution, the exceptions being the ministers of matrimony and the ex- 
traordinary minister of baptism. Also liturgical offices of ecclesiastical 
institution are ordinarily assigned to the ordained ministry. The require- 
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ment of hierarchical ministry for the liturgical celebrations derives from 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church, an essential structure that 
must be displayed in the liturgy of the Church. 


In his liturgical role the minister shares in the instrumental causality 
of Christ’s humanity. Through the presiding minister, the invisible in- 
strumentality of the humanity of Christ is made visible and prolonged in 
the liturgical action. Hence the minister is a vicar of Christ. But he is 
also, in the more profound sense, image of Christ. Personally distinct 
from Christ, the minister is personally united to Christ by the Holy Spirit 
when he acts in Christ’s name. By reason of this “representative iden- 
tity” the minister and Christ form one mystical person. There is no ques- 
tion of merely juridical representation of Christ in the administration of 
sacraments. Rather, since Christ is existentially personified in the mini- 
Ster of the liturgical-sacramental celebrations, the activity of the minister 
in the sacraments is a salvific act of Christ himself in a visible form. 


(3) Proclamation of the Scripture.° When the written word of God is 
proclaimed, Christ is operationally present. This means that the pro- 
clamation of the word of God is sacramental. It is an ecclesiastical act 
that works the salvation which is proclaimed, provided the hearers are 
open to receive this word of God. 


Authentic preaching, or fruitful reflection on the word of God, or- 
dinarily takes place with the divine assistance. Therefore Christ is also 
Operationally present in it. According to Cuva, Sacrosanctum concilium 
7 omits this form of presence of Christ so as not to give the impression 
that it has the same rank as the proclamation of Scripture. But he ob- 
serves that Lumen gentium 21 and Mysterium Fidei refer to Christ’s 
presence in the preaching of the hierarchy. 


(4) Prayer?! As witnessed by Matthew 18:20, all forms of common 
prayer are a special mode of Christ’s operative presence. The prayer of 
the Church, liturgical prayer, represents an intensification of Christ’s 
presence. The recitation of the divine office admits of different levels of 
Christ’s presence, depending on the extent to which the Church itself is 
officially involved in the activity. Hence the highest level of intensity of 
Christ's presence occurs when the bishop presides at the Liturgy of the 
Hours. A lower level of intensity is realized in groups deputed officially 
for this service. The lowest level takes place in groups without official 
appointment. 
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(5) Sacraments.*® The constitutive elements of the sacraments were 
instituted by Christ, and are an offer of the grace of Christ. In the ad- 
ministration of these sacraments Christ is operationally present, acting 
by means of his minister. According to Sacrosanctum concilium 7, Christ 
is present in the sacraments “by his power.” This means that sacraments 
share in the power by which the humanity of Christ works instrumentally 
to effect the sanctification of the recipients. This active, dynamic 
presence of Christ in the sacraments is distinguished from his substan- 
tial presence in the eucharistic species. 


(6) Sacramentals*” Sacramentals differ from sacraments on two 
counts. They are of ecclesiastical institution, and their efficacy pertains 
to the order of actual graces. The value of the sacramentals comes from 
the impetration of the Church and is dependent on the merits of the 
Church. However, they can be described as acts of Christ. Christ, united 
to the Church in the Spirit, gives to the Church the authority to institute 
sacramentals. In this qualified sense, sacramentals are both the act of 
the Church and of Christ. But Christ is present in the sacramentals in a 
way that is inferior to his presence in the sacraments, for the efficacy of 
the sacramentals depends on the action of the Church and the value of 
its mediation. 


b. Theological Synthesis’? 


The last part of Cuva’s study develops a systematic exposition of the 
subject, always within the framework of classical scholastic theology. 
This material may be quickly summarized in nine steps. 


(1) The starting point is the real presence of the risen Lord in 
heaven. This unique real presence is the basis for the possibility of his 
presence in the liturgy of the earthly Church. 


(2) The presence of Christ as God-man in heaven is prolonged in the 
liturgy of the Church. The risen Lord is one subject with two principles 
of operation, namely, the divine and human. Therefore the nature of 
Christ’s presence should be thought through in accord with the distinc- 
tion between Christ’s presence as God, and his presence as man. 


(3) The elements of the liturgy are either of divine or ecclesiastical 
institution. This distinction must be borne in mind when reflecting on 
the nature and implications of the modes of Christ’s real presence in 
these elements. Elements of divine institution are: Eucharistic sacrifice, 
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sacraments, hierarchical proclamation of Scripture, special ministry of 
the ordained. Elements of ecclesiastical institution include sacramentals, 
official prayer, non-hierarchical proclamation of the word, the aspects 
of the ordering of the liturgical assembly. 


(4) The real presence of Christ in the liturgy is dependent on a real 
basis of proximity. Here a distinction should be made between a “sub- 
stantial presence,” the presence of the whole Christ himself, and his 
operational presence. The former is the condition for the latter. The 
operational presence is realized through principal and instrumental 
causality. 


As God, Christ is substantially present to, and operationally present 
in, all creation. This is a natural presence. Likewise he is substantially 
present as God to the justified by inhabitation through grace. In virtue of 
the hypostatic union, Christ is present as God to his own humanity and, 
consequently, present as God in the sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood. As God, Christ is operationally present in the liturgical structures 
of divine and ecclesiastical institution. 


As man, Christ is substantially present as the condition for his opera- 
tional presence in all liturgical activity; for every operational presence 
presupposes the substantial presence of the agent. In liturgical struc- 
tures of divine institution, the humanity of Christ is present as instru- 
mental efficient cause, as instrument conjoined to the Word of God in 
hypostatic union (instrumentum coniunctum). On this operational pres- 
ence depends the efficacy of the activity of the human minister and the 
sacramental rites; for both are instruments of Christ (instrumenta 
separata). In liturgical structures of ecclesiastical institution, Christ as 
man is the principal efficient cause of the acceptable worship of the 
Church. 


As man, Christ is substantially present in the Eucharistic species. All 
the operational presences of his humanity, which presuppose his sub- 
stantial presence as man, are transitory; the substantial presence in the 
Eucharistic species remains after the consecration and after the liturgi- 
cal celebration. This Eucharistic presence of Christ, being a permanent 
substantial presence, is superior to the various forms of Christ’s opera- 
tional presence in the liturgy. It is also superior to his substantial super- 
natural presence as the Word of God through inhabitation in the just; 
for it is a substantial presence of the whole Christ, God-man. However, 
the goal of the communication of the body and blood of Christ is the 
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deepening of the divine presence of the Word of God by grace in the 
believing communicants. Hence, from this standpoint, the presence of 
Christ in the justified is superior to his sacramental presence in the 
Eucharistic species. 


(5) There is a consensus among Catholic theologians that Christ is 
operationally present in liturgical structures of divine institution. They 
also agree that Christ is present as the principal instrumental efficient 
cause, employing sacraments as his earthly instruments. The various 
Classical approaches to the understanding of this instrumental causality 
of the humanity of Christ provide partial, but valuable, insights: The 
humanity of Christ, rich in merits (moral causality), communicates im- 
mediately from Christ-God the grace (physical causality) which is sig- 
nified (significative or instrumental symbolic causality) and effectively 
Claimed by his humanity (intentional causality). 


(6) The mystery of Christ’s redeeming work is present in the liturgy; 
for, by its very nature, this mystery is present to all times. However 
Catholic theologians differ in their approaches to an explanation of the 
relationship between the contemporary liturgical activity of the Church 
and the past saving acts of Christ. 


(7) The Holy Spirit is the ontological condition for the operational 
presence of Christ in the liturgy. Only in the Spirit can the truth of 
Christ be taught and heard, the Church pray and accomplish the liturgi- 
cal-sacramental celebrations. Only the Spirit of God, insofar as un- 
created grace, can enable the human activity to really attain God as he is 
in himself, to adore and possess him. 


The subjective principle of worship is the Holy Spirit. In the sphere 
of the Spirit, the operational presence of Christ in the liturgy intensifies 
the habitual presence of Christ within the holy members of the assemb- 
ly. In the power of the Spirit, Christ incorporates more deeply into him- 
self the faithful whom he finds open to his saving presence. 


(8) There is also the matter of the presence of the community to 
Christ in the liturgy. In the liturgical activity the various modes of par- 
ticipation of the faithful, corresponding to the modes of Christ’s 
presence, are rich in actual graces. Through the sacraments, sacramen- 
tal grace is bestowed by which faith, hope, and sanctifying grace are in- 
creased. This intensification of the life of faith corresponds to the inten- 
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sification of Christ’s real and operational presence in the believers, and 
their presence to Christ in the Spirit. 


(9) The modes of Christ’s presence in the liturgy are determined by 
the various elements by which the liturgy is constituted. The principal 
signs that represent Christ’s presence are the assembly, minister, pro- 
clamation of Scripture, prayers, constitutive elements of the sacraments, 
and sacramentals. The most basic liturgical sign by which Christ’s pre- 
sence is realized is the assembly itself. The assembly constitutes the 
living context for the proclamation of Scripture, prayer, and sacraments. 
The prayer of the Liturgy of the Hours is a special application of Mat- 
thew 18:20. 


c. Observations 


Cuva’s explanation of the modes of Christ’s presence in the liturgy is 
formulated within the context of classical scholastic theology and ter- 
minology. It is a useful summary of the mind-set that undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the presentation of the official documents we have discussed. 


The ordering of the common elements of the liturgy that represent 
the different modes of Christ’s presence follows the sequence of occur- 
rence in the liturgical-sacramental celebrations. Cuva’s series corre- 
sponds best to what is found in the official documents. If one wishes to 
insert the Eucharist into this series in a way that reflects the ordering of 
the official documents, Eucharistic sacrifice should be placed before 
prayer as the most intensive mode of Christ’s operative presence, and 
the sacrament of the Eucharist before the other sacraments for the same 
reason. 


The inclusion of sacramentals after the common elements of liturgi- 
cal-sacramental celebrations is correct on the basis of official docu- 
ments. According to the Roman Ritual, De benedictionibus, “the minis- 
try of blessing is linked to a peculiar exercise of the priesthood of 
Christ.” í Furthermore, these sacramentalis are a kind of imitation of a 
sacrament. They include prayer, reading of Scripture, often a homily, 
and the ecclesiastical minimum of “official administrator of a blessing” 
and “recipient.” When the divine office is included in the list, it should 
come after the sacramentals, both because of the order of the official 
documents and its structure, which is not so closely related to the liturgi- 
cal-sacramental celebrations. 
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2. Ordering According to Dialogical Structure of the 
Liturgy 


In the dialogical structure of the liturgy, the sequence of modes of 
Christ’s presence begins with the assembly of believers in which Christ is 
present as the sharing source of the life of faith. Christ is personally 
present in the believers. This is a pneumatic presence, that is to say, a 
presence realized through the personal presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Since the one Spirit is in the believers, and is fully “incarnated” in the 
glorified humanity of the risen Lord, the Spirit is the bond by which 
Christ is personally present to them. 


But Christ is personally present to the believers not only in a one to 
one relationship. He is also present to them insofar as they constitute a 
corporate body which is capable of a collective, collegial act. The pre- 
Supposition for such an act is the social structure, enabling a commu- 
nication between the members of the social body, which is expressive of 
a common understanding and will. The social structure enables the in- 
tegration of the acts of individuals, which issues in a new reality. This so- 
cial act cannot be simply identified with the acts of individual members 
of the assembly. Rather, it is really distinguished from the contributions 
of the individuals through which it comes into existence, and yet iden- 
tified with their contributions. In other words we have to speak of an 
identity of a social act with the activity of the individuals, and of a formal 
difference between the social act and the acts of individuals. When in- 
dividuals express a common understanding and will, their individual ac- 
tivity is raised to the higher level of personal social activity. 


For example, a regional church, made up of local episcopal churches, 
is capable of a collegial act. When the bishops, as representatives of the 
local churches come together in a synod, they are capable of reaching a 
common decision. In this case the wills of the members of the episcopal 
college are integrated into the collegial will. This collegial act cannot be 
simply described as the sum total of acts of individual bishops. It is a 
new reality, which constitutes an instance of mediation between the re- 
gional church as a whole and the individual bishops and their local epis- 
copal churches. 


In the case of the liturgy, the social act constitutes an instance of 
mediation between the community as a whole and the individual par- 
ticipant. The risen Lord in the Spirit works through the social structures 
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of the Church; or rather, through the persons within the social struc- 
tures. The structures are the instruments through which the members of 
the community work and which enable unity of activity. The participants 
retain their personalities but work precisely as members of the Church 
through the social structures. These structures are established ultimately 
by the Holy Spirit, and correspond to the mystery of Christ. Therefore 
the Spirit works through them, and Christ himself also works through 
the same structures. But in both cases they work through persons united 
in the one social organism, each of whom has his or her special gifts and 
vocation. 


Through the liturgy the Church manifests and realizes itself in the 
fullest way possible. Consequently, the ministry of leadership in the 
Church assumes the leadership of the liturgical forms of expression of 
the faith of the Church. This essential structure of the institutional 
Church was established by the Holy Spirit, with the mission to support 
and foster the unity of the members in faith and love. Having been 
placed in a permanent relationship to the Church as leaders by sacra- 
mental ordination, the ministers exercise their proper role through fi- 
delity to the apostolic faith in word and practice. Only in this way do 
they represent the apostolic Church and, consequently, Christ who 
works in their ministry in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


The presiding minister of liturgical celebrations represents the apos- 
tolic Church and Christ. By expressing the faith of the Church, as formu- 
lated in the symbolical language and actions of the liturgy, the minister 
represents the Church, speaks in the name of the believing Bride of 
Christ. But the minister also represents Christ in two ways. First, or- 
dained ministers represent Christ in the sense that Christ employs them 
in his Church to exercise a ministry of leadership by which the com- 
munity of believers is built up. Second, they represent Christ in the litur- 
gy because they lead the community in worship in the name of Christ. It 
is the invisible Head of the Church who unites the activity of the liturgi- 
cal community to his acceptable worship of the Father. The visible mini- 
ster, who speaks in the name of the Church, also speaks in the name of 
Christ, who has missioned the minister to serve as transparency for his 
Operational presence as High Priest of the worshipping community. 


In the series of modes of presence of Christ, organized according to 
the dialogical concept of liturgy, the person of the presiding minister is 
situated after the liturgical assembly as a whole. But this ordering does 
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not imply that the liturgical activity of the minister is a special mode of 
Christ’s operational presence that can be realized independently of the 
minister’s ecclesiastical relationship. Rather, this ordering implies that 
the minister’s activity as representative of Christ is conditioned by the 
ecclesial context. Only by the exercise of the ministry of the Church can 
the minister be said to represent Christ, the Head of the Church. The 
ordained minister is relational to both the assembly and to Christ. 
Therefore in the series of modes of presence of Christ, it is more ac- 
curate to place the minister after the liturgical assembly in parenthesis: 
liturgical assembly (minister). This is meant to indicate that the minister 
is embedded in the relation Christ--Church. In other words, the 
relationship of the liturgical leader to Christ and to the Church must be 
conceived as one of mutual dependence. The minister represents Christ 
because he represents the Church of Christ, and he represents the 
Church of Christ because he represents Christ. When the minister is 
conceived as representing Christ and the Church, where the and is un- 
derstood as disjunctive, a false theology of liturgical ministry 1s fostered. 
For Christ is not operationally present in the liturgy apart from the 
operational activity of his Church. 


After the corporate body of the assembly and the person of the 
presiding minister, the proclamation of the word of God by reading and 
exposition of Scripture follows in the dialogical concept of liturgy. The 
proclamation of Scripture, the normative witness to the faith of the 
Church, as well as its authentic interpretation by the presiding minister, 
have a predominantly katabatic trait: the handing on of the faith of the 
Church to the assembly, to which corresponds the assembly’s hearing 
and receptive “amen.” 


In the series based on elements of the liturgical-sacramental celebra- 
tions, sacraments are correctly listed next. The purpose of the sacra- 
ments, the reason for their institution, is the sanctification of the sub- 
jects in whose favor they are celebrated. Sacramental celebrations con- 
tain an offer of saving grace. But they are an activity in which the 
anabatic and katabatic movements come together in a profound unity. 
The sacraments represent a kind of bridge between the proclamation of 
Scripture and the common prayer of the Church. Emil Lengeling 
situates sacraments after the reading and interpretation of Scripture be- 
cause of their “prevailing katabatic content.”"” This explanation is ac- 
ceptable as long as one does not overlook the implications of the 
qualification “prevailing.” 
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The essential rites of the sacraments have a katabatic content be- 
cause of their profound anabatic content. The katabatic movement is a 
consequence of the anabatic. The essential sacramental formula is 
epicletic by its very nature. The essential symbolic gesture, as accepted 
by the subject of the sacrament, is the expression of the desire for the 
reception of the grace petitioned by the Church. On the other hand, the 
symbolic gesture expresses the reaching out of the community to the 
subject in whose favor the celebration is accomplished. It is the expres- 
sion of the desire of the Church that the individual be sanctified. This 
ecclesial gesture, made by the presiding minister, serves as transparency 
for the saving act of Christ himself, the desire of Christ to draw the sub- 
ject into more intimate union with himself and so with the Father. From 
this point of view the symbolic gesture expresses indirectly what is more 
directly represented by the verbal formula of the sacrament. For the ob- 
verse of Christ’s reaching out to the subject of the sacrament is his ef- 
ficacious prayer before the Father, which is sacramentally represented 
by the sacramental word. 


The sacrament of Christ’s body and blood belongs with the prevailing 
katabatic elements of the liturgical-sacramental celebrations. It is placed 
after the sacraments as the most intensive form of Christ’s presence, in 
accord with its katabatic content. The common prayer of the liturgy 
comes at the end of the series by reason of its prevailing anabatic orien- 
tation. The sacrificial prayer of the Eucharist is listed after common 
prayer, for it is the high point of the prayer of the Church made in union 
with Christ. 


The series: assembly (minister), word, sacraments (Eucharistic 
species), common prayer (Eucharistic sacrifice) is favored by Lengeling. 
A somewhat similar ordering is adopted by Pope John Paul II in his ad- 
dress to the bishops of Switzerland, July 9, 1982, although he omits a 
reference to common prayer. 


All that takes place in the liturgy concerns the Lord himself 
who is present in the assembled community, in the presiding 
priest, in the word, in the sacraments, in the sacrifice of the 
Mass under the Eucharistic species.” 
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IT. 
Theological Approach to the Liturgical Presence 
of Christ 


Vatican II’s Sacrosanctum concilium and subsequent documents set 
forth the positive doctrine of the Church on the subject of the liturgical 
presence of Christ. After the council a number of contributions were 
made toward the development of a systematic explanation of this tradi- 
tional teaching. Representative contributions are outlined by Franciskus 
Eisenbach, ** who also furnishes a useful summary of the main results of 
this investigation. 


The following systematic presentation takes into account this litera- 
ture, which explores the conditions of the possibility of a liturgical pre- 
sence of Christ, and attempts to order the different modes of Christ’s 
liturgical presence in relation to one another. Since it is a question of 
the personal presence of Christ in the liturgical celebrations of the 
Church, one can begin with ecclesiology, or with christology; for a per- 
sonal presence of Christ in the liturgy of the Church implies a personal 
presence of the worshipping community to Christ. Ultimately it is a 
question of mutual personal presence of Christ and community of be- 
lievers in the liturgy. Another useful starting point is a working defini- 
tion of liturgy, such as the one found in Sacrosanctum concilium 7. 
Guided by the concept of liturgy contained in this description, the in- 
dividual elements of the liturgical-sacramental celebrations can be re- 
lated to one another and ordered systematically.” 


The way chosen here is a salvation history approach. Initially the im- 
plications of the glorification of Christ, and the sending of the Spirit to 
establish the Church, are drawn out. Having identified the conditions of 
the possibility of the personal presence of Christ in the liturgy, the 
relationship between the modes of his presence is explained. However 
these two themes do not exhaust the subject of the personal presence of 
Christ in the liturgy. There is also the matter of the relationship of the 
historical redemptive work of Jesus of Nazareth to the liturgy. 


If the liturgy is a means of participation in Christ’s redemptive work, 
then we must speak of a presence of that work in, and through, liturgical 
celebrations. But in what sense can it be said that the past redemptive 
acts of Jesus are present in the liturgy, and how does this presence re- 
late to the event of the sanctification of the liturgical assembly? Finally, 
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to complete the discussion of Christ’s liturgical presence, some brief 
comments are made on the subject of the relationship between the two 
phases of the “liturgy of Jesus Christ,” the earthly and heavenly. 


A. Christ’s Personal Presence in the Liturgy 


This systematic explanation of Christ’s personal presence in the litur- 
gy begins from the biblical perspective in which salvation history is 
grasped as a process, the progressive realization of the divine plan of 
salvation from creation to eschatological fulfillment. When the divine 
plan is viewed from the experiential perspective, from the standpoint of 
the experiential measurement of historical succession, the understand- 
ing inginginginvolved is that of a process as a process. Here Jesus Christ 
is recognized as one who has suffered and died, and entered into his 
glory. Hence it is the glorified Christ who is present to his Church, who 
bears the marks of his passion as his glory. He himself is at the term of 
history, and no longer lives under the conditions of space and time. If he 
is present in the liturgy of the Church, he is not present under the condi- 
tions of the full personal presence of human beings to one another in 
history. 


From this biblical perspective we begin by asking about the condi- 
tions for the possibility of a personal presence of the Kyrios in history. 
The response to this question provides the basis for a systematic theol- 
ogy of the presence of Christ in the liturgy. For the liturgy, in all its 
forms, brings to the surface of the life of faith what the Church already 
possesses in Christ, in the Spirit. This presence of the Kyrios in the com- 
munity of faith is the ultimate ground of the various modes of his liturgi- 
cal presence. 


The biblical perspective suffices for the present task of explaining the 
conditions for the possibility of the presence of Christ in the Church, the 
modes of his presence in the different elements of the liturgy, and the 
relationship between the liturgical modes of Christ’s presence. However, 
as will be seen, the experiential, or biblical, perspective on the history of 
salvation is not adequate to make understandable the precise modality 
under which Christ is present in the liturgy of the earthly Church. In 
order to shed light on this question, there is need to introduce a dif- 
ferent perspective which, to some degree, makes intelligible the notion 
of the actual presence of the past saving acts of Jesus of Nazareth in, 
and through, the liturgy of the Church. 
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1. Presence of Christ by Faith*’ 


The personal presence of Christ in the Church is a kind of prolonga- 
tion of the presence of the glorified Lord who sits at the right hand of 
the Father. As risen Lord he now has a new mode of existence beyond 
the confines of space and time. But because he is established as Lord of 
history, he is present to history for all time. This cosmic presence is dis- 
tinguished from Christ’s presence to the Church and its members. 


Christ’s personal presence as head and bridegroom of his Church, 
united to him as body and bride in the Holy Spirit, is not something that 
can be seen and known through merely human senses. He cannot be 
present to the world in the condition he was present as Jesus of 
Nazareth, that is to say, as if he were still far from the end of history. He 
can only be present as the one who comes from the future of the history 
of the world to draw humankind toward the fulfillment that he already 
enjoys. 


The new personal presence of Christ to believers is grounded on the 
resurrection of Jesus. In his glorified state the possibility is opened for 
his abiding presence in the Church. But his personal presence is condi- 
tioned by Christ making himself accessible to human beings. This mak- 
ing himself accessible requires both some inner-worldly medium of 
communication, and the enabling of human beings to recognize the 
presence of the Lord as Savior in the medium. These conditions were 
fulfilled in the resurrection appearances. 


The appearances of the risen Lord recounted in the New Testament 
have the aspect of a real encounter initiated by the Lord. He enables 
himself to be seen (1 Cor 15:5-8). Thereby he effects faith in his abiding 
presence in the “chosen witnesses” (Acts 1:8). The appearances, how- 
ever they may be described phenomenologically, are the inner-worldly 
aspect of a purely divine act by which the Holy Spirit enabled the 
chosen witnesses to recognize the saving personal presence of the 
Lord.“ The theandric act by which the risen Lord makes himself 
present to these witnesses is sacrament of the transcendental act by 
which the Spirit enables them to “see” the Lord Jn 20:18; 1 Cor 15:5-8). 
The activity of Christ, together with the complementary work of the 
Spirit, creates faith in Christ’s abiding presence in history (Mt 28:20). It 
is not because the witnesses “see the Lord” with their earthly eyes that 
they believe. This seeing is the condition for the seeing with the eyes of 
faith. Only through the gift of faith can the witnesses know that this is 
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the Lord present to them as Savior and, consequently, permanently 
present to them in their earthly journey. 


In the resurrection appearances the risen Lord is present to the wit- 
nesses as the object of their act of faith. At the same time, he is present 
in the witnesses as the sharing source, in the Spirit, of the act of faith by 
which the witnesses know and confess the Lord. This presence of the 
risen Lord in the witnesses is a new presence of a spiritual kind. It is a 
new presence in the Holy Spirit, who illumines the believers inwardly 
and forms them in such a way that they recognize the Lord’s presence in 
the faith created and supported by the Spirit. 


The resurrection appearances, which effected faith in the saving 
presence of the Lord, are unique. From this point onward the personal 
presence of Christ to the chosen witnesses and in their lives of faith, is 
maintained through their memory in the Spirit. Moreover, it is through 
the witness of their faith that the personal presence of Christ is 
mediated to others. The preaching of the witnesses can be described as 
anointed by the Spirit. It is the inner-worldly way by which the Spirit, 
working in, and through, the believing witnesses, elicits the response of 
faith of hearers of the Good News. When the first disciples preached 
their faith, Christ himself communicates his personal presence to the 
hearers in the Spirit: “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe” (Jn 20:29). 


Through the response of the disciples, accepting in faith the abiding 
presence of the risen Lord, they constitute the new people of God sent 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to draw humanity to Christ. This human 
response of faith established the faith of the Church, which is indefec- 
tible. This apostolic faith is maintained in the faith of the Church as a 
whole. Through the witness to this faith, Christ is personally present to 
those who receive the gift of the Spirit, by which they are able to recog- 
nize his personal presence and confess him as their Savior. 


2. Christ’s Fresence through the Exercise of the Faith 
of the Church’? 


Christ’s presence in the Church differs from that of the full personal 
presence of one human being to another, conditioned by physical local- 
ized proximity. However Christ’s presence in the members of the 
Church is more intimate and intense than the personal presence of one 
human being to another; for the Holy Spirit, whom Christ possesses in 
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fullness, is given to believers whereby they are united to Christ in the 
one Spirit. 


Through this union with Christ in the one Spirit, believers are mu- 
tually present to one another in a new way. They communicate with one 
another through the exercise of their faith at a depth that transcends all 
mereiy human possibilities. In this communication, they mediate the 
communication of Christ himself, who works through the exercise of 
faith in the power of the Spirit. 


The various modes of Christ’s personal presence in the Church are 
dependent on the exercise of the faith of the Church for their realiza- 
tions. This means that the various ways in which the Church expresses 
her faith in the saving presence of Christ are the ways by which Christ 
himself represents and realizes his presence. When the chosen witnesses 
of the resurrection preached their faith, Christ was present in the 
preaching drawing the hearers to himself in the power of the Spirit. In 
this instance the word of God was preached in the form of a believing 
response of the witnesses to their experience of Christ’s abiding pres- 
ence, and to the mission they had received as a consequence of this ex- 
perience. 


What is said about the word of God preached by the chosen wit- 
nesses can be said about the word preached by their successors. When 
the faith of the Church is preached, Christ is present and active. More- 
Over no one comes to faith in Christ except through the word of faith of 
the Church. 


The sacramental word, which expresses the meaning of the sacra- 
mental action, is an ecclesial word of faith which has an essentially epi- 
cletic character. The sacramental actions of the seven sacraments are 
gestures of the faith by which the community goes out to the individual, 
and the individual, in whose favor the celebration takes place, goes out 
to the community. Through this exercise of faith, of which Christ in the 
Spirit is the living source, Christ himself and his redemptive work are 
represented. Christ, united to his Church in the Spirit, is actively present 
in these sacramental celebrations for the benefit of the participants. 


3. Special Presence of Christ in the Liturgical Events 2 


One can approach the question of Christ’s special presence in liturgi- 
cal events from a consideration of the concept of celebration. In cele- 
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brations of life, a characteristically humanizing activity, the forms of ex- 
pression of daily life are stylized, and made to serve as transparency for 
permanent values, hidden, or less apparent, in routine living in the in- 
dividual and social sphere. The liturgy falls into the category of celebra- 
tion. The forms of liturgy follow the laws governing ordinary human and 
humanizing enactment of permanent realities and value relations, which 
undergird and support daily life. Also the purpose of liturgical celebra- 
tions is analogous to that of secular forms of celebration. They bring to 
the surface the ground of the Christian life of faith in order that this life 
may be lived more intensely in the celebration, and thereby nourish the 
daily practice of the faith. 


However the special presence of Christ in liturgical events, from the 
standpoint of the whole of Christian tradition, derives from the special 
content of the celebration of faith: the mystery of Christ?! The liturgy is 
a commemorative representation of the saving work of Christ. Its cele- 
brative character arises from this content. This mode of representation 
of the life of faith is what makes the presence of Christ in the liturgy 
preeminent. No other mode can match it in rank and intensity. Cor- 
responding to the different forms of the Church’s commemorative rep- 
resentation, Christ himself exercises his saving work in one or other 
modality. What the concrete liturgical rites signify is what Christ ac- 
complishes by his operative presence. 


4, Mutual Presence of Christ and the Church 


The Lord represents himself and his saving work through the sym- 
bolic word and action of the liturgy. But the assembly of believers and its 
liturgical activity constitutes this symbolism. The mystery of Christ ap- 
pears in its objective reality in the relative, temporal, and spatial condi- 
tions of the Church’s liturgy. The mystery employs the worshipping com- 
munity as the means of its expression, as the concrete representation of 
itself. Therefore in the liturgy there is the objective offer of salvation by 
Christ, and also the human, mediation of this offer, for the offer can only 
be realized in and by human communication. 


a. The Possibility of Human Cooperation 


Human cooperation is the essential condition for the possibility of 
the presence of the mystery of salvation in the liturgy of the Church. But 
what makes believers capable of an activity that represents and realizes 
the divine saving work? 
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The human being, as a thinking subject, is capable of making another 
person, or thing, intentionally present to oneself in memory. Further- 
more, persons can make themselves mutually present to one another 
through words and “things,” in which they express themselves, through 
which they become defined in relation to one another. This considera- 
tion raises the question about the essence of person and the conditions 
which this essence implies for the possibility of encounter with another 
person. Twentieth century studies have shown quite clearly that the pos- 
sibility of mutual presence of persons to one another is based on the 
relationality given with human existence. Through the actualization of 
this essentially relational nature in openness to others, in dialogical self- 
realization, human beings become themselves, grow in personhood. 


This philosophical conclusion, based on observation of human beings 
at work and play, is supported by the biblical concept of person. Ac- 
cording to Scripture, the human being is a creature essentially related to 
the Creator, and determined by God to responsible relational activity 
toward the Creator and the whole of creation. The relationality to other 
persons pertains to the essence of personhood. It is ulumately grounded 
on the Trinity: the essential relationality of the divine persons to one an- 
Other. 


The concept of the relational nature of the human being has impor- 
tant application in the field of theology of the liturgy. The essential rela- 
tionality of the Lord to the believing con-celebrating participants, and 
vice versa, makes intelligible the reciprocal presence of the Lord and 
community in the accomplishment of the liturgy of the Church. 


b. The Bond of the Reciprocal Presence 


Relationality explains the possibility of mutual presence of human 
beings to one another. But the possibility of full personal presence is 
conditioned by localized presence in space and time. Physical presence, 
and the communication by word and gesture are the conditions for the 
realization of reciprocal full personal presence. However, Jesus of 
Nazareth lived in the past and died. As the glorified Lord, he lives in the 
realm of God outside space and time. As Kyrios he can only be present 
to believers as the one who is to come when history is fulfilled. There- 
fore his coming now, from above as it were, cannot be a real coming to 
believers in history, under the conditions of historical space and time. 
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A real coming of the Lord, that entails a real coming of believers to 
the Lord, a mutual presence of Christ and the assembly of the faithful, 
requires that the latter enter into God’s time while remaining under the 
temporal conditions of history. In other words, believers must become 
contemporaneous with the risen Lord who lives in the end-time. But 
how can a movement “from below” and a movement “from above,” 
which belong to essentially different spheres of time, that is, the time of 
God and the time of humankind, mutually determine one another so 
that a mutual presence results? 


According to the New Testament there is a historical time, which 
moves to a future end (Mt 24:14). But worldtime in no way determines 
its own end. God is the one who determines the “due time” (Gal 6:3). 
The eternal life which he promised in times past, “This he has now 
manifested in his own good time” (Titus 1:3). The mystery of Jesus 
Christ was “attested at the fitting time” (1 Tim 2:6). 


The end of worldtime is the coming of the Kingdom of God, when 
“his kingdom will appear” (Lk 19:11). But this coming of the Kingdom 
in Jesus Christ is already the definitive endpoint of world time: “Behold 
the Kingdom of God is in your midst” (Lk 17:20). In Christ “the end of 
the ages has encountered us” (1 Cor 10:11); “Now is the day of salva- 
tion” (2 Cor 6:2). 


God’s time, which transcends all historical time and is contempor- 
aneous with all such time, has definitively broken into history in Jesus 
Christ. It is the time of God’s love, which fully appeared in Jesus Christ 
because he opened himself to the love of the Father. His love for the 
Father is the revelation of the Father’s love for him and all humanity in 
him. It is the reciprocal presence of God’s love for the world and the 
human being’s definitive response to that love. 


The time of God’s love enters the world in and through the full 
response of Jesus. After the ascension, the Kyrios is present to the 
world, opening humankind to God’s time by the sending of the Holy 
Spirit. The power that makes God’s time accessible is the Spirit, the 
“earnest,” the “first fruits” of the time of God. By loving one enters into 
God’s time and brings this time to others: “We know that we have 
crossed over from death to life, for we love our brothers” (1 Jn 3:14). 


Our love for one another manifests that we stand in God’s time, and 
effects our standing in God’s time. Finally, if we live in God’s love found 
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in Jesus, we will enable others to experience the time of God present in 
that love. While hate locks all time within itself, and so has no real time, 
in love unending time begins. 


The time of God reaches into our world in the love of Jesus, by the 
power of the Spirit who establishes the Church, the Body And Bride of 
Christ. For the Church is the concrete presence of God’s time in its life 
of faith, hope, and love. Above all, the liturgy of the Church is a 
manifestation and realization of God’s time. Here the mutual loving 
presence of the Lord and the assembly of believers, in the one Holy 
Spirit, is realized in the most intense way possible under the conditions 
of history. 


The concrete form of expression of this mutual presence of Christ 
and the Church is by word and symbolic action borrowed from daily life. 
The saving encounter with the Lord is determined by this “speech” as a 
whole. This human form of expression, to which correspond seeing and 
hearing, is the way in which the risen Lord represents his saving work. 
Only in this way can Christ and his saving work be personally present to 
believers. But the one who enables the human forms of expression of 
faith, hope and love to enter into God’s time, to be the self-repre- 
sentation of the person and saving work of Jesus Christ, is the Holy 
Spirit. On the one hand, the Spirit ultimately structures the liturgical 
forms of expression of the faith of the Church in conformity with the his- 
torical saving work of Jesus of Nazareth, and the will of the risen Lord. 
At the same time, the Spirit is the source of the faith which enables the 
worshipping community to recognize, and accept with thanksgiving, the 
salvation represented in the liturgical word and symbolic gestures of the 
faith. 


5. Specific Modes of Liturgical Presence of Christ?? 


The elements of the liturgical expression of faith always represent the 
twofold dimension of a saving event: the self-communication of the Tri- 
une God through Christ in the Holy Spirit (movement “from above”), 
and the self-offering of the community through Christ in the Spirit to the 
Father (movement “from below”). The different elements of the liturgy 
always contain both the anabatic and katabatic movements. 


The anabatic is immediately accessible, for it is externalized in the 
liturgical rite. The katabatic, by its very nature, cannot be directly exter- 
nalized. The transcendent self-communication of the Father in the Spirit 
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is a purely divine act, not filtered through any “means” of grace. The 
“sacrament of this self-communication,” the risen Lord in his glorified 
humanity, cannot be rendered directly visible to the eye at the level of 
the external liturgical rites. In other words, there is no purely katabatic 
element of the liturgical rites that exclusively manifests and realizes the 
divine movement of sanctification. 


The worship of God, and the sanctification of the worshippers, are 
aspects of the one event of grace offered, bestowed, and accepted. This 
event is historically accessible under the form of the worship of God. In 
the case of Jesus of Nazareth, his self-offering to the Father “for the 
many” is the anabatic movement of the grace event, revealing the self- 
communication of the Father that is realized through the missions of the 
Word and Spirit. In the time of the Church, it is the worship of the com- 
munity, expressed in the word and symbolic gestures of the faith, that 
yields liturgical rites of sanctification. More precisely, one should say 
that the liturgical expression of the worship of the Church is the 
transparency of transcendence in immanence. Through the symbolic ex- 
pression of the faith of the Church, Christ represents himself; for the ex- 
ercise of the faith of the Church in the Spirit, is inwardly grasped by the 
Lord who is present to this faith. 


The self-realization of the faith of the Church, through the liturgical 
assembly, is an actualizing of the personal presence of the risen Lord, 
given in this faith. This is possible because the Spirit, in the Head and 
members of the Church, is the principle of the reciprocal presence of 
the Lord and the Church. The initiative of the Father, through Christ in 
the Spirit, comes before the liturgical action of believers. But the re- 
sponding act of believers, in the Spirit, belongs constitutively to the real- 
ization of the liturgy as work of Christ and the Church. 


The liturgical assembly, as such, represents itself as a community of 
faith in the common ways of exercise of the faith of the Church. Thereby 
Christ represents himself as the source of this faith, created by the Spirit 
whom he sent from the Father. Since the liturgical assembly represents 
itself, it necessarily represents itself as the community called to worship 
the Father through Christ in the Spirit, and as the community called to 
further the mission of Christ its head by exercising the ministry of 
sanctification on behalf of one another and the whole of humanity. 


All the forms of liturgical expression of faith are complementary 
modes of the one personal self-representation of the ecclesial commu- 
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ity, as the people of God called to worship the Father in spirit and truth 
and, at the same time, to act as minister of the sanctifying activity of the 
Father in the world. Consequently, all the forms of liturgical expression 
of the faith necessarily represent Christ who is the sacrament of the 
divine-human love of the Father (glorification), and the sacrament of 
the divine-human love of humanity (sanctification). 


The most important forms of liturgical expression are word and sym- 
bolic action. The word enables a person to makes oneself personally 
present to another in the relationship of speaker to hearer. Through 
physical appearance and symbolic gestures the person is, or remains, 
present, The word, together with the physical appearance and symbolic 
gestures, enables a person to be fully personally present to another. 


In the liturgy the members of the assembly become fully present to 
one another through the word of faith and the symbolical actions of 
faith. Through the same word and activity Christ becomes fully present 
to the community in a personal way. Christ makes himself present to the 
community in the word of faith; in the symbolical gestures Christ is pre- 
sent as the one who shares the fruits of his redemptive work. 


By means of the constitutive elements of the seven sacraments, 
Christ’s active and abiding presence in the Church is manifested. They 
are symbolical representations of Christ’s saving presence, instituted by 
him and established in the Church through the Spirit. They are not the 
product of human ingenuity, or a casuistic application of principles 
derived from theological reflection on the paschal mystery. However, 
the sacraments, divinely instituted according to their content, are ac- 
complished only by the word and symbolical gestures of the faith of the 
Church. 


The verbal and gestural activity, accomplished liturgically by the 
Church and Christ, in their mutual presence to one another, has its high 
point in the presence of Christ in the Eucharistic species. This highest 
possible instance includes the operational presence of the incarnate 
Word, and a special mode of his substantial presence which we call 
“somatic.” The sacrament of the Eucharist represents and renders 
present Christ in his self-offering to the Father and to believers. In the 
acceptance of this presence, constituted in a twofold way, there is ef- 
fected a mutual presence of Christ and Church that is unsurpassable in 
time. This acceptance represents and realizes Christ’s earthly Body, the 
Church, created and now newly being built up by his sacrifice. Hence 
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the Church finds here the fullest expression of her mystery. The somatic 
presence of Christ to his Body the Church is the guarantee for the real, 
personal, and operational presence of the Lord in the rest of the liturgi- 
cal forms of expression of this presence, ordered to this center. 


6. The Eucharistic Presence of Christ>> 


The mystery of the Eucharist consists in the presence of Christ’s self- 
offering to the Father, and his self-offering to the community in the 
sacrament of his body and blood. The condition for this twofold pres- 
ence was the apostolic act of acceptance of the meaning of the Last Sup- 
per, as understood in the light of faith awakened through the experience 
of the resurrection of Christ. Therefore the Eucharistic presence of 
Christ is only possible in the realm of the faith of the Church. In other 
words, the establishment of the Eucharist, its meaning as meaning for 
believers, was the work of believers. For meaning depends not only on 
the person who gives it but also on the individual or community that ac- 
cepts it. The establishment of the meaning of the Eucharist involved the 
activity of the disciples, cooperating with the risen Lord, and the action 
of the Spirit who anticipates and includes the action of the faithful dis- 
ciples. 


The Eucharistic presence of Christ in the Church was secured once 
for all by the apostolic acceptance. Since the faith of the Church is in- 
defectible, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper will continue until the 
fulfillment of history. 


a. The Celebration of the Eucharistic Liturgy 


The celebration of the Eucharist is an act of obedience in faith to the 
command of Christ: “Do this im memory of me.” But the community 
does not simply directly copy the Last Supper. The Eucharist is not a 
dramatic representation of what Christ did at the Last Supper. Rather, it 
is the Eucharistic celebration of the Church, the Body and Bride of 
Christ. The Eucharist is the response of the Church to the command of 


Christ to do what he did in a way that corresponds to the nature of the 
Church. 


In this liturgy, the Church imitates what Christ did by employing the 
ritual gestures and elements of food and drink that correspond to those 
used at the Last Supper. Moreover, the community does what Christ did 
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Spiritually by following him, that is to say, by offering itself to the Father 
in order to obtain the meaning of its life. 


In the Eucharistic Prayer the Church recalls. Through this first fulfill- 
ment of the command of Christ, the Church offers praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to the Father for the gift of Christ. Conformed to this particular 
liturgical memorial celebration, the thankful proclamation of salvation 
history has its high point in the reference to the historical institution of 
the Eucharist by Christ. Immediately following this scriptural reference 
the Roman Rite, and many other liturgical traditions, introduce the rit- 
ual act of the offering of the gifts of bread and wine. This symbolical act 
has many dimensions. As product of human work, the elements signify 
the self-offering of the Church in imitation of Christ. As thank-offering 
it expresses the idea that the community rejoices because God as made 
it worthy to offer acceptable worship. As offering of material gifts back 
to God, it is the liturgical way of acknowledging that all we have is ul- 
timately God’s gift. The material gifts symbolize, in the context of this 
liturgy, the greatest gift of God: Christ himself. They are, above all, sym- 
bols of Christ’s sacrificed body and blood. This understanding is wit- 
nessed by the various liturgical traditions, which refer to the bread and 
wine as “figures” (Latin) or “antitypes” (Greek) of the body-and blood 
of Christ. 


The returning of all God’s gifts with thanksgiving, including Christ 
himself, to the Father, does not mean that we have no need of them. 
Rather, it signifies that we always have need of God’s gifts, especially 
the gift of Christ. This outlook is confirmed by the epiclesis which peti- 
tions the Father to send the Spirit to sanctify the material gifts of bread 
and wine, in order that they may become the reality of the Lord’s gift of 
himself to the community. 


Looked at from the viewpoint of the ritual activity of the community, 
this liturgical celebration denotes the Church’s self-offering to the 
Father expressed in prayer and the symbolical offering of the Eucharis- 
tic gifts of bread and wine. The confidence of the community that its of- 
fering is acceptable to the Father is grounded on the awareness that it is 
following the command of Christ. This confidence is explicitly formu- 
lated in the epiclesis. The petition is made, in the certainly of faith, that 
the Father always hears it and sends the Spirit to sanctify the gifts of the 
Church, to transform them into the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ. 
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b. The Mystery of the Eucharist 


All the activity of the Church in the Eucharist serves as transparency 
for the active presence of Christ. It connotes Christ’s operational pres- 
ence, uniting the self-offering of the Church to his “eternal worship” of 
the Father (glorification). At the same time, the Church’s self-offering to 
the Father includes her self-emptying in the ministry of Christ for the 
sanctification of the world. This connotes Christ’s active presence en- 
abling the believers to follow him in their mission of furthering his re- 
demptive work (sanctification). 


The anamnesis-offering of the bread and wine is complemented by 
the epiclesis, which petitions that the symbols of the Church’s self-offer- 
ing become the symbols of Christ’s self-offering to the community. It 
connotes the presence of Christ, constituted in the twofold way of offer- 
ing himself to the Father, and to the believers as the food and drink of 
eternal life. Above all, the epiclesis is the work of the Lord present in 
the Spirit to the faith of the Church. 


If the Church relates its activity to the Last Supper, this connotes the 
risen Lord’s active presence, relating the Last Supper to the liturgy of 
the Church. If the Church petitions for the coming of the Spirit to sanc- 
tify the gifts, this connotes the “eternal intercession” of the risen Lord 
before the Father for the sending of the Spirit to transform the gifts. The 
risen Lord, as the host of his meal, places the Eucharistic gifts in the 
relation between himself and the community. In this way he changes 
their meaning, an ontological change. It is the Spirit who seals the re- 
lationship between the Eucharistic gifts of the Church and the risen 
Lord. Thereby the bread and wine, symbols of the Church’s self-offer- 
ing. become “real symbols” of Christ’s self-offering to the Father and 
to the Church. The sanctified bread and wine always remain symbols of 
the Church’s self-offering in relation to the liturgical exercise of the faith 
of the Church. But at the deeper level, seen only by the eyes of faith, 
they become sacrament of the sacrificed body and blood. 


The Eucharistic assembly, through its presiding minister, bestows the 
meaning on the symbolic activity of the Eucharist by expressing its faith, 
which connotes Jesus Christ himself accomplishing his saving work. The 
specifically divine contribution is the sanctification of the gifts of bread 
and wine, accomplished by the Holy Spirit. 
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c. The Somatic Real Presence of Christ 


The celebration of the Eucharist represents the Church as sharing in 
the eschatological meal of the Kingdom with Christ as High Priest, host, 
and nourishment. It is the sacramental real promise of the coming King- 
dom of God from which the Church derives meaning and life. What the 
Church represents in the liturgy is fully realized through the abiding 
presence of Christ in the power of the Spirit. 


The abiding presence of Christ in the Church obtains its most inten- 
sive expression in the sacrament of the body and blood. Here the per- 
sonal presence of Christ is objectively fixed as a consequence of the 
celebration of the memorial of the Last Supper and the death of the 
Lord. Moreover, the unconsumed sacrament remains sacrament after 
the liturgical celebration. Once Christ gives himself as eschatological 
gift to the community in the sacramental meal of the Kingdom, he does 
not withdraw his presence. 


This somatic real presence of Christ should not be conceived as a 
kind of static presence. The sanctified bread and wine are the crystal- 
lized form of Christ’s self-offering to the Father and to the’ worshipping 
community. By placing the bread and wine in the relation between him- 
self and the community, he makes them realizing signs of this self-offer- 
ing. Since the somatic real presence is relational, a presence for some- 
one, and the risen Lord relates himself through the sacrament of his 
body and blood to someone, the Church can say, according to the old 
tradition, that believers receive Christ in their hands from his hands. 
The somatic real presence does not exclude but rather includes the ac- 
tive presence of Christ, who is the true host of the Eucharistic banquet. 


The somatic real presence of Christ is unique. It does not correspond 
to Christ’s active presence in the exercise of the life of faith. There is an 
analogy between the Eucharistic presence and Christ’s presence in the 
symbolical actions of the other sacraments. They represent Christ as 
present, sharing the fruits of his redemptive work. But the other sacra- 
ments are accomplished through symbolic actions in which the material 
elements sometimes employed are sacramental only in the scope of the 
action itself. The sanctified bread and wine remain sacramental after the 
Eucharistic Prayer, in and through which the elements become and 
remain sacrament. 


Through the sacrament of the somatic presence, Christ is manifested 
as fully as possible in the realm of history, as the abiding Lord on whom 
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the Church’s life of faith depends. In the other sacraments, the activity 
of the faith of the Church comes to the foreground as the condition on 
which Christ depends for his personal presence in the Church. 


B. Presence of the Redemptive Work of Jesus of 
Nazareth 


We have seen that from the biblical perspective Christ is present in 
the Church as the one who comes from the future Kingdom of God. He 
is present as the risen Lord, in the Spirit, by faith. Consequently, there is 
a real relation between the earthly and the heavenly liturgy. However 
Christ is present in the earthly liturgy under the modality of the Savior 
who unites the worshipping community with himself in his passover from 
suffering to glory. Above all, the Eucharistic Liturgy expresses this truth. 
This modality differs from that of Christ’s presence in the ongoing 
heavenly liturgy of the blessed, who have passed with Christ into the life 
of beatitude. 


Christian insight has never been completely satisfied with theological 
theories that explain the presence of the historical saving acts of Christ 
in the liturgy as a presence by their effects. The analogy with the pres- 
ence of significant past historical acts through their effects on the pres- 
ent human situation is a useful tool for catechetics. People are able to 
understand this type of presence because they find a correspondence in 
their experience of the causality exercised by past events on their pres- 
ent condition. But this “effectus” theory, a prominent one in the tradi- 
tion of scholastic theology, is not adequate to express the Christian in- 
sight that grasps in the life of Christ, and in the liturgical celebrations, 
the single movement of the world to the Father. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of the profound relationship between the historical saving acts of 
Christ and the liturgy has remained a vital question of theological in- 
quiry. 

Several preliminary remarks are in order before a response is pro- 
posed to the question whether, and how, the saving acts of Christ are ac- 
tually present in the liturgy. 


First of all, it is incorrect to historicize the presence of Christ’s saving 
acts in the liturgy, to conceive them as being repeated now, again, for 
the benefit of the liturgical community. Scripture rejects this possibility 
on the basis of the profound nature of the reciprocal love of Jesus and 
the Father expressed in the event of the Cross. Among other reasons, it 
may be noted that any activity of this type is impossible for Christ be- 
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cause he no longer lives by faith but by vision, beyond the conditions of 
Space and time. Second, it is not sufficient to say that Christ is never 
separated from his saving work, or that the liturgy is a “prolongation of 
the mysteries of the life of Christ.” Such statements merely present 
problems for further understanding. What do they mean? Third, it is 
futile to attempt to identify some “deepest reality” of the saving work of 
Christ, “an enduring element of his redemptive acts,” which accounts 
for their continuing presence in the liturgy. From the 1930s up to the 
Second Vatican Council a number of theories were proposed in the at- 
tempt to uncover this profound reality. There was the idea that the ec- 
stasy of the divine existence of Christ, in virtue of the hypostatic union, 
extends to the ecstasy of Christ’s human acts. Hence the human acts 
could be said to participate in the “eternity” of the Word of God.’ A 
not unrelated proposal of Victor Warnack explains that the metaphysi- 
cal act by which Christ passed from suffering to glory elevated the his- 
torical act by which he entered into glory beyond time. i Many followers 
of the Thomistic school have sought a solution in the immobile act of 
beatific love, “the soul of the redemptive acts.”®? The idea that the hu- 
man saving acts are personalized by the Word of God forms the basis of 
Eduard Schillebeeckx’s approach. He concludes that these human acts 
of Christ participate in the duration proper to the hypostatic union, i.e., 
in the eternity of the Word. 


The appeal to the beatific love provides no solution to the problem, 
for what is at issue is the historical acts of love of Jesus of Nazareth. All 
the remaining theories labor under the difficulty of the failure to take 
account of the distinction between time and eternity. 


The relation between time and eternity is the relation between the 
eternal divine action and its consequent term. The fact that God knows, 
wills, and effects time-conditioned events, does not imply a divine con- 
currence, in the sense that God and the world become parallel succes- 
sions. Eternity, as predicated of God, means total simultaneity. There is 
no temporal succession in God. Consequently there is no happening in 
this world that can become timeless, not even the sacrifice of the Cross. 
The predication of timelessness to some postulated kernel of Christ's 
redemptive work, awarding to it a form of participation in God’s eter- 
nity, is meaningless. Moreover approaches which move in this direction 
run the risk of bringing into question the constant belief of the Church 
that the Word of God redeemed the world by his subjection to the cir- 
cumstances of place and time. Fourth, the question of the presence of 
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the saving acts of Christ in the liturgy cannot be resolved adequately 
when the history of salvation is viewed from the experiential perspective 
alone. From this standpoint, as we have seen, past historical events are 
past. They can only be understood as present in their effects, and in sub- 
jective memory. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews shares this outlook. Here the historical 
event of Christ’s death is described as something that happened once for 
all (7:28). Through his self-offering, Christ entered once for all in the 
sanctuary of heaven (9:11), and “achieved eternal redemption” (9:12). 
“This is why he is Mediator of the new covenant” (9:15). “He was of- 
fered up once to take away the sins of many” (9:28). 


From this standpoint Christian liturgy celebrates objective redemption 
accomplished through the historical life of Jesus. Accordingly, Christ 
himself is present in the liturgy as the one who has suffered, died and is 
glorified. He is present as the Kyrios, who dies no more, and who is able 
to make efficacious intercession for us in virtue of his historical sacrifice. 
But the historical mysteries themselves are not present, for they lie in 
the past. They are present in their effects, insofar as the salvation of- 
fered to us now is grounded on Christ’s past, saving work. 


Scholastic theology, from this vantage point, distinguishes between 
objective and subjective redemption. In virtue of Jesus’ passing from this 
world to the Father, the redemption of the world is already realized in 
the Head of redeemed humanity. The passover to the Father is fully 
realized for Jesus, insofar as Beloved Son. Through the full realization 
of his divinity in his humanity, Christ has become fully relational to the 
Father in his humanity. This full realization concretely occurs through 
the bestowal of his transcendental love on the Father, fully incarnated in 
his human love. 


In what happened through the exaltation of Jesus, we can speak of 
the fulfillment of the divine plan of salvation insofar as the ultimate 
meaning of the world consists in the one acceptable response to the 
gratuity of God made in the once for all self-offering of Jesus. This pass- 
over of Christ to the Father is the way by which the salvation of 
humanity is achieved in the Head of humanity, and, at the same time, the 
reason why individual persons have the possibility of achieving salvation. 
Therefore scholastic theology refers to the real relation between objec- 
tive redemption accomplished by Christ, and the subjective redemption 
of ordinary human beings. 
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From the experiential perspective, the distinction between objective 
and subjective redemption must be maintained. This distinction is 
grounded on the fundamental conviction of faith that the salvation of 
the world took place through the history of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. However the whole matter can, and indeed should, be con- 
sidered from the divine perspective. And this results in different in- 
sights. 


The essence of the divine plan of salvation is God’s self-communica- 
tion to rational creatures. This communication, however, becomes gift 
only when it is accepted. Otherwise it remains an offer on God’s part, 
without attaining its goal because of refusal of the gift by free human 
beings. But the essence of the divine plan is not frustrated because it in- 
cludes the mission of the Word, who alone is able to respond fully to the 
gift of God in the name of creation. In Christ the response to the 
Father’s offer of self-communication in his Word and Spirit completes 
the circle of the offer of the gift and its acceptance by the grateful 
recipient. 


According to Scripture, the ultimate meaning of the world is the 
passover of the incarnate Son to the Father: the complete acceptance of 
the Father’s love, expressed by the beloved Son’s self-offering in open- 
ness to receive the meaning of his life from the Father. Since the 
beloved Son supplies the sole acceptable response of the world to God’s 
graceful presence, God’s self-communication to ordinary people comes 
through their incorporation into this response. In other words, from the 
divine perspective the distinction between objective and subjective 
redemption is not relevant to the ultimate intelligibility of the essential 
content of the divine plan. 


Temporal succession and spatial duration are relevant to the event of 
the Cross, by which the passover of Christ took place. Such succession 
and duration is relevant to the saving events in which God’s offer of 
grace is accepted by free human beings in concrete situations of life. In 
this sense, the distinction holds between objective redemption, attained 
in Christ, and subjective redemption to be realized by the response of 
faith of believers. 


But the ultimate intelligibility is the identity between subjective and 
objective redemption. The Father saves humanity by drawing human 
beings into the single transitus of Jesus Christ. If we are saved “in, with, 
and through Christ,” it makes sense to speak of the presence of Christ in 
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the liturgy of the Church as the presence of the one who is in the process 
of his single transitus to the Father. 


The notion that the saving acts of Christ are present in the celebra- 
tions of the sacraments is not a new idea in Catholic systematic theology. 
It was a firm tenet of Thomas Aquinas, which he attempted to clarify by 
the use of the notions of principal and efficient instrumental causes. 


Aquinas teaches that God is the principal efficient cause, and the 
mysteries of Christ’s life the instrumental cause, of our salvation. ~ He 
says that this instrumental cause is applied (applicatur) spiritually by 
faith, and corporeally in the sacraments.°> On the subject of the rela- 
tionship between the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of 
others, Aquinas reasons that because the humanity of Christ is instru- 
ment of his divinity, ex consequente all actions and passions of Christ in- 
strumentally work for human salvation in virtute divinitatis®* In other 
words, the effect follows from the instrumental cause according to the 
conditions of the principal cause. Since God is the principal cause, and 
the resurrection of Christ the instrumental cause of our resurrection, 
our resurrection “follows” (sequitur) the resurrection of Christ “accord- 
ing to the divine disposition at a certain time.” 


Aquinas seems to have had no particular difficulty with the idea that 
the human living of Christ exercises efficient causality in our sanctifica- 
tion. On the one hand, in the realist metaphysics of the Angelic Doctor 
agent, instrument and effect are always coexistent. On the other hand, 
the idea that past events are present now offers no difficulty from the 
divine perspective in which he views the matter. Removes in space and 
time are not relevant to the ultimate intelligibility that is involved when 
God wills humanity to be sanctified through the instrumentality of the 
human living of Christ. 


The effect of the God acting through the instrumentality of the 
mysteries of Christ’s life is the real configuration of the believer to 
Christ, which takes the concrete form of psychological participation in 
the religious attitudes of Christ, expressed in the historical actions and 
passions of his earthly life. This occurs because Christ is present to the 
believer in his passage from suffering to glory. However this presence 
does not imply that the past saving acts of Christ are reproduced anew 
in the one being sanctified. The need for such a “‘reactualization” is 
ruled out from the divine perspective in which temporal succession and 
spacial duration lack intelligibility at the level of ultimate intelligibility. 
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The configuration to Christ, or rather the modification of the basic 
configuration to Christ already shared by believers, that is realized in 
the liturgy, pertains to the anabatic movement of the celebration. The 
liturgical celebration itself mediates this configuration, which takes the 
form of the response to the Father in praise and thanksgiving for the gift 
of salvation in Christ. However this anabatic movement is made possible 
because of the katabatic, divine action of communication of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The mystery of the liturgy includes the self-communication of the 
Father in the Holy Spirit, which has the goal of uniting believers with the 
beloved Son, of making them daughters and sons of the one Father in 
the beloved Son. The sacrament of this purely transcendental act is the 
theandric act of the risen Lord, who sends the Spirit from the Father in 
order that human beings may be enabled to love the Father with the love 
of daughters and sons in the one beloved Son. Therefore we must speak 
of the efficient instrumental causality exercised by the Kyrios in the 
process of the sanctification of believers by which they are enabled to 
enter into the movement of the historical acts by which Jesus’ passover 
to the Father was accomplished. This modality of Christ’s presence in 
the liturgy pertains to the katabatic movement that grounds the 
anabatic. 


In short, Christ is active in both movements of the liturgical dialogue. 
Christ is present as sanctifier in the liturgical-sacramental celebrations 
of the Church, and as the High Priest of the worship of the assembly. 
Through the gift of the Spirit, whom he sends from the Father, the com- 
munity is made children of the Father, and participates in the “mind of 
Christ” (1 Cor 2:16b). Thereby they are enabled to offer acceptable 
worship with Christ in his single passover to the Father. Modifications 
of the configuration to Christ occur in the various forms of the liturgical- 
sacramental celebrations because of the modalities of the repre- 
sentation of the mysteries of Christ’s life. But in all cases, historical 
realities of the life of Christ are present as the instrumental action on 
the worshipping community by which the believers are enabled to 
respond to the Father in accord with the meaning of the celebration. 


C. The Earthly and the Heavenly Liturgy 


Christian tradition customarily refers to two liturgies of the economy 
of salvation: the earthly and heavenly. These liturgies are not completely 
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separate and distinct from one another. Rather they represent two 
phases of the history of salvation. The source of the two phases is the 
earthly worship of Jesus of Nazareth, by which he made his acceptable 
self-offering to the Father. 


The first phase of the “liturgy of Jesus Christ” began with his ascen- 
sion, which included the ascension of the just who had died in the Lord. 
The worship of Jesus became “liturgy” because the Kyrios united the 
blessed to his worship by sending the Spirit from the Father to them in 
fullness. In heaven the worship of Christ became a social reality in the 
which the blessed, in the power of the Spirit, are united with Christ in 
the worship of the Father by vision, and not by faith. 


The second phase of the “liturgy of Jesus Christ” began with the 
sending of the Spirit by the risen Lord from the Father to form the 
Church. In virtue of the fact that the Church is the Body and Bride, 
united with Christ the Head and Bridegroom in the one Spirit, the 
earthly Church shares in the one liturgy of Jesus Christ, which is fully 
realized in heaven. Therefore the mystery of the liturgy of the earthly 
Church is the heavenly liturgy. But since the subjects of the earthly litur- 
gy live by faith and not by vision, their liturgy can be described as the 
sacrament of the heavenly liturgy. This means that the earthly liturgy has 
its source in the heavenly liturgy, effectively signifies the union of the 
earthly Church with the heavenly Church, and is the anticipation of the 
fulfillment to be attained by the just. Likewise the earthly liturgy has, in 
common with the heavenly liturgy, the commemorative dimension. The 
glorified Lord, in the heavenly liturgy, is the crucified Lord. In the earth- 
ly liturgy, above all the death of the Lord is recalled. 


Yet there is a sense in which the earthly liturgy cannot be identified 
as sacrament of the heavenly liturgy. Sacraments are correctly described 
by Thomas Aquinas as commemorative, demonstrative, and prognostic 
signs. AS a commemorative signs, the liturgical-sacramental celebrations 
of the earthly Church are more accurately identified as the liturgy of the 
mystery of the earthly worship of Jesus Christ, become social through 
the establishment of the Church in the Spirit. 


The difference between the earthly and heavenly liturgies arises from 
the situation of believers in history. In the first place, Christ can only be 
made accessible, personally present, through the exercise of the faith of 
the Church. Second, the believers themselves can only worship in, with, 
and through Christ by faith, and not by vision. Third, believers offer ac- 
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ceptable worship to God under the conditions of the worship of Jesus of 
Nazareth, who lived by faith. Hence the condition for the acceptable 
worship of the earthly believers is the commitment to the way of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. 


In the earthly liturgy, the recalling of the passover of Jesus from suf- 
fering to glory has the function of reminding the assembly of its task, 
namely, to commit itself to the only way in which the participants can be 
united to the worship of the Lord in historical time and space. But this 
recalling of the passover of Christ in faith is a work of the Spirit. Our 
memory in the Spirit allows us, as believers, to bring the historical event 
of Jesus’ saving work to the center of our lives and history.°° Theories 
about the way in which the past redemptive acts of Christ are rendered 
present in the liturgy have to be worked out with a eye to the concrete 
activity of the worshipping community. After all, the liturgy is a response 
to the saving action of God in Christ made possible because the Spirit, 
the personal source of the living memory of the Church, never fails to 
remind the Church that Christ is Savior. 


The dialogical character of the liturgy is possible because the Spirit, 
possessed by Christ in fullness and sent by him to draw his members into 
communion with himself, enables the Church to participate in the 
memory of Christ. Therefore the Church responds to this remembrance 
by praise and thanksgiving to the “living Father” (Jn 6:57) and, at the 
same time, turns toward the risen Lord who, as high priest of the hea- 
venly and earthly liturgies, is the source of redemption. 


The proper approach to the explanation of the presence of the his- 
torical saving acts of Christ in the liturgy should begin with the witness 
of the liturgy itself, the concrete expression of the Christian conscience 
sustained by the Holy Spirit. Here it is made clear that the movement is 
not from the historical saving events to us through a trans-historical 
presence of the kernel of these historical acts. Rather, the Church goes 
back in memory to Christ’s passion, death and glorification. This recall- 
ing of Christ as the “man for others” makes us realize that his passover 
is not completed until his relationality to all the just is fully realized by 
their passing from suffering to glory in his single transitus to the Father. 


Christ’s passover is not yet completed in the whole Christ, Head and 
Body. Therefore the Church knows that it is called to participate in the 
movement of Christ to the Father that carries it toward the fulfilled 
kingdom. This movement is made possible in virtue of his exaltation of 
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Jesus on the cross: “So must the Son of man be lifted up, that all who 
believe may have eternal life in him” (Jn 3:14b). It is realized in the 
power of the Spirit sent by the Kyrios, who configures believers to Jesus, 
communicating the human attitudes that enable those who are in Christ 
to participate in his self-offering to the Father. 


Summary and Conclusion 


According to Sacrosanctum concilium 7, the liturgy of the earthly 
Church is primarily the work of the High Priest, Jesus Christ. It is ac- 
complished by him as Head of the Church, his Body, bound to him by 
faith, and as Bridegroom who acts together with the Church, his Bride, 
united to him in the one Spirit. In the liturgical celebration a mutual and 
real presence of the Lord and his Church occurs, enabled by the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, through the effective and expressive symbolic verbal and 
gestural elements of the liturgy, Christ continues his saving work for the 
salvation of humankind and the glorification of the Father. 


This working definition of the liturgy affirms that the glorified Lord 
has bound the Church to himself in the Spirit. The personal presence of 
Christ in the Church results from the initiative of the risen Lord who ef- 
fected faith in his abiding presence through the resurrection appear- 
ances. 


This abiding presence is a new presence in the Spirit, who can be 
called the “medium” of this mutual presence of Christ and the Church. 
This means that the Spirit is distinguished from the other two who are 
present to one another and, at the same time, enables their mutual pres- 
ence to one another. In other words, the Spirit is the same in the Head 
and members of the Church, and is the way of the efficacious presence 
of Christ for the salvation of humankind, as well as the condition for any 
liturgical celebration accomplished by the Church in union with Christ. 


Consequently, all liturgical accomplishments have a dialogical char- 
acter, in which the action of Christ and the action of the assembly in the 
same Spirit constitute together the full mutual presence of the Lord and 
the Church. This understanding of how the liturgical presence of the 
Lord is realized, provides access to the explanation of the unity and dif- 
ferentiation of the individual modes of Christ’s liturgical presence. 


The one unique personal presence of Christ, in the faith of the 
Church, includes the presence of his saving work which cannot be sep- 
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arated from his person. Christ brings himself and his saving work to ap- 
pearance in the temporal-spatial conditions of the liturgy in order that 
the assembly might be incorporated into his transitus to the Father. This 
mystery presence is unfolded in different ways, which enable believers 
to encounter and accept him through a response of thanksgiving and 
commitment. As a result the unity of the members of Christ’s Body with 
Christ, and among themselves, is realized, the anticipation of the fulfill- 
ment of the Kingdom. 


The unity of Head and members is represented especially in the lit- 
urgical assembly constituted by the presiding minister and the commu- 
nity of believers. The personal encounter of the minister and com- 
munity, in which the encounter of Christ and his members takes place, is 
achieved in various ways. There is the common prayer of the Church, 
the preaching of the word of God, the celebration of the sacraments. 
The Eucharist is the highest possible instance of the personal presence 
of Christ; for it includes his substantial and actual presence under the 
form of the permanent sacrament of his body and blood. 


In the acceptance of the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
the faithful encounter Christ in a fully active and corporeal way. The 
Lord, present in the exercise of the faith of the Church as incarnate 
Lord, substantially and operationally, unfolds this presence through the 
Church in its different forms of liturgical memorial celebration, of which 
the most comprehensive and intensive form is the eucharistic cele- 
bration. 
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Chapter 18 
Active Participation in 
Sacramental Celebrations 


All liturgical celebrations represent the being together of God, com- 
munity, and individual believer in loving communion. Above all, the 
chief rites of the Church are an objectively high point of the expression 
of the life of faith in its essentially dialogical structure.! Here the event 
of communion with the Father through Christ in the Spirit is manifested 
in a fully human and social way. Here is found in a concentrated fashion 
all that constitutes the life of faith of the new people of God. In addition, 
the sacramental celebrations are aimed at concrete situations of life 
where God’s presence claims the participants in a specific way. 


Sacramental celebrations are “necessary” because the believer needs 
the assurance of the faith of the Church that God is present in these 
common ecclesial situations; that God gives the grace to enable the per- 
son to respond to the claims that he makes on them in these situations; 
and that one’s prayer for the needed grace is heard. The latter assurance 
derives from the sacramental word: a prayer of the Church united to 
Christ’s eternal intercession, with which the subject of the sacrament 
identifies. 


The formulas that express the meaning of the chief rites of the 
Church are a word of God, spoken under the condition of history. All 
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such words of God are announced in the Church in the form of a human 
word that is an expression of the faith of the Church. They are not a 
word of God, spoken by God to his creatures directly in the clothing of 
human words. Scripture itself is not the account of what God dictates to 
a chosen and willing secretary. In the inspired writings the personality of 
the author is reflected in the style of composition and culturally condi- 
tioned forms of expression. But the author’s personality is also 
manifested in the uniquely personal grasp of the revelation of God that 
is set forth—an understanding that is conditioned by that of the com- 
munity of faith in which the author lived. That is why we can and must, 
for example, distinguish the peculiar theological orientations of the 
synoptic Gospels. 


The word of God is not something that exists merely in the form of 
Scripture, to become a living word through reflective reading and 
proclamation in the liturgical assembly. The word of God is spoken 
whenever the authentic faith of the Church is expressed. This word of 
God, in the form of witness of the faith, addresses hearers in their con- 
crete situation of life and claims the response of faith. It meets the 
hearer as a word to be answered by the commitment of the whole of 
one’s being. Essentially the word of God is a word of address that meets 
a person, affects him or her, and is accepted in faith or rejected. 


Sacraments, above all, manifest the relationship between the word of 
God, in the form of the expression of the faith of the Church, and the 
response of faith that the word of God claims. But the word of God, in 
the sacramental celebrations of the Church, comes in the form of in- 
vocation of the Church for the grace that corresponds to the concrete 
Situation of the individual in whose favor the sacrament is accomplished. 
This implies that the individual agrees with this prayer of the Church 
made on his or her behalf, and commits self to the consequences of the 
ecclesial calling upon God in the situations signified by the sacrament. 
Sacramental celebrations are potentially a subjective high point in the 
life of faith of the community and the individual subject. But they be- 
come so only in the measure of one’s personal involvement in the 
celebration itself. 
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I. 
Personal Engagement 


Sacraments are forms of response of faith of the community and in- 
dividual subject and, at the same time, are saving events which happen 
to the participants. In other words, the action placed by the participants 
and the divine action form an indissoluble unity. The sacramental 
celebration does not involve two separate and distinct actions, one ac- 
complished by the minister serving as instrument of Christ, and the 
other by the subject who unlocks the mystery dimension by faith, freely 
accepting the offer of the grace signified by the rite. Rather, the 
sacramental celebration corresponds to the structure of all authentic 
human, and humanizing, activity. 


As was explained in Chapter 2, in all true personal engagements 
there is an indissoluble unity between the action which a person places 
and the human and humanizing event that happens. Analogously, we can 
speak of sacramental celebrations as dependent on the human engage- 
ment for their salutary effects. This engagement is initiated by the gift of 
faith. However the measure in which the believer enters into this 
celebration of faith determines one’s personal growth in the life of faith. 


The importance of personal engagement in sacramental celebrations 
must be continually stressed. From the pastoral point of view that means 
that care must be taken to prepare the community and the individual for 
participation, and the celebration itself should be conducted in a way 
that is calculated to foster personal involvement. 


There is no need to develop this theme further. It has been dealt with 
under a variety of perspectives in earlier sections of this book, However, 
the reader’s attention is called to the following topics: the importance of 
fostering symbolic perception as a preparation for the liturgy; the iden- 
tification of spheres of human life in which modern people experience 
transcendence, and the possibilities of their integration into the liturgy 
of the sacraments; the need for a better grasp of the original Christian 
understanding of symbol as an aid to active participation in sacramental 
celebrations; the requirement of a style of celebration calculated to 
evoke the proper response to what is signified by each sacrament; the 
value of healthy ritual behavior for stimulating mutual sharing in faith 


and for contributing to the deepening of the unity of the liturgical com- 
munity. 
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IT... 
Fundamental Condition for Fruitful 
Participation in the Celebration of the 
Sacraments 


Sacraments should not be considered foreign intrusions into the lives 
of Christians, who otherwise carry on in a fully human way through the 
works of faith and love in their routine living. Rather, sacraments meet a 
basic need of believers that corresponds to the very nature of 
humankind. 


The anthropological ground of sacramental celebrations is clearly ex- 
pressed in the teaching and practice of the apostolic Church and the 
early post-apostolic period. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were under- 
stood as ways of realizing the essential Christian engagement: Christ for 
us; we with Christ. These essential ways of realization of this engage- 
ment correspond to the basic condition of the human being: a being 
bound to instruction, in need of a word, and so fundamentally 
answerable to a word. In this original understanding of sacrament, the 
believer is presented as one who has neither the first nor the last word, 
but rather is answerable to the first word, and must await a response to 
his or her answer. 


The understanding of the human being as instruction-bound can help 
to clarify the fundamental prerequisite for the encounter of Christians 
with Christ in the sacraments.” The whole of Christian tradition teaches 
us that it is especially through the sacraments of the Church that Christ, 
in the Spirit, instructs Christians and binds them to the new way of life. 
The subjects of the sacraments are touched in the measure that they 
recognize themselves as instruction-bound and respond in the 
obedience of faith under the movement of the Spirit. 


In the response of faith the promise of fulfillment, announced by the 
sacramental celebrations, is made real. God’s turning toward the sub- 
jects of the sacraments is experienced as self-communication, and this 
gives birth to unshakeable hope. This sacramental engagement with 
Christ in the Spirit, which transforms the historical present into the time 
of God’s love, engenders confidence in the fidelity and love of God and 
a sure hope that at the end of historical time those who are faithful to 
the way of Christ will enter fully into God’s time. 
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Chapter 19 
The Efficacy of the 
Sacraments 


Christian faith connects the celebration of the sacraments with the 
communication of the grace of God. But what is the relationship be- 
tween what the community does and the effect of grace that is as- 
sociated with the liturgy of the sacraments? How are we to approach the 
understanding of the role of the sacraments in the communication of 
divine life through Christ in the Spirit? 


I. 
The Explanation of Scholastic Theology 


Traditional scholastic theology begins the discussion of the efficacy 
of sacraments with the divine activity, and then attempts to integrate the 
ecclesial activity into the sacramental grace event. This is done by situat- 
ing the presiding minister on the side of God and Christ, and then on 
the side of the Church. The minister is described as acting in the place 
of Christ. More frequently now the term “in the person of Christ” (in 
persona Christi) is used in official Roman documents to stress that the 
minister represents Christ, is a kind of “real symbol” or sacrament of 
Christ’s sanctifying activity. Correspondingly, the liturgy of the Church’s 
sacraments is understood to contain a rite: the essential symbolic ges- 
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ture and word, instituted by Christ at least as far as signification. When 
the minister performs this rite he represents Christ vis-a-vis the recipient 
of the sacrament. 


The minister not only “administers” the sacrament as representative 
of Christ, he also acts as the representative of the Church. The latter 
role is carried out by reciting the liturgical prayers and performing the 
ritual activity that surrounds the essential sacramental rites, which are 
determined by the Church. In addition the Church enters into the 
realization of the essential sacramental rites by providing the correct 
forms that correspond to the will of Christ and by specifying their mean- 
ing. Therefore the minister must follow the lead of the tradition of the 
Church in order to administer a true sacrament; for sacraments have 
been entrusted to the Church as such and not to the minister inde- 
pendently of the Church. This condition is formulated in the traditional 
axiom that the minister must have the intention “to do what the Church 
does” (faciendi quod facit ecclesia). 


This intention can simply mean that the minister must perform the 
ritual act according to the way deemed necessary by the Church. As was 
mentioned in Chapter 14, it is open to debate whether this minimum in- 
tention, that is to say, the proper execution of the rite, is sufficient for 
the realization of a valid sacrament in an ecclesial context. The need for 
the minister to perform the essential rite prescribed by the Church is 
based on the requirement to follow the will of Christ known to the 
Church in faith. So the formula “to do what the Church does” can be 
reduced to: “to do what Christ wills to be done” in the celebration of his 
sacraments. This would not be realized if the minister correctly per- 
formed the rite but, at the same time, publicly disavowed any intention 
to act as the leader of the liturgy. In this case the minister would be dis- 
associating himself from the community and its liturgy in such a way that 
his sacramental role of representing Christ and the Church would be in- 
conceivable. 


The further condition, that the minister does not exclude the goal of 
the sacramental rite by a secret intention, can be formulated positively 
as “to intend, at least implicitly, to do what the Church intends to do 
through the celebration.” Ultimately this means “to intend what Christ 
intends.” This doctrine of intention, that is, the possibility of simulating a 
sacrament by a secret intention, establishes a very weak link between the 
worshipping community and the sacramental rite. It implies that the 
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community can claim the essential sacramental rite as its own only in 
virtue of the fact that its official ministry has the power to represent 
Christ, the Head of the Church. 


The new ecclesiological turn of sacramental theology has resulted in 
a more nuanced approach to the relation between the minister of the 
sacrament and both Christ and the Church. Sacraments are now more 
generally understood, in Catholic theology, to be acts of the Church as 
such, not merely acts of the minister of Christ in the Church, to whose 
hierarchy the sacraments have been entrusted. This means that the local 
assembly, which represents the Church in space and time, is the direct 
subject of the whole liturgical action under the leadership of the or- 
dained ministry. Hence the presiding liturgical minister is seen more 
clearly as representative both of the Church and Christ in all aspects of 
the liturgical-sacramental celebrations. Consequently, it becomes less 
evident that the minister alone can invalidate a sacrament by a secret in- 
tention, while he is acting visibly as the representative of the Church. 
Furthermore, the sharp distinction between what the minister does in 
the liturgy exclusively in the person of Christ, that is, the essential 
sacramental rite, and what he does in the person of the Church, that is, 
the remainder of the liturgical prayer and symbolical activity, becomes 
questionable. Rather, the minister appears to be, in all liturgical activity, 
the representative of Christ because he represents, in virtue of ordina- 
tion, the community of which Christ is Head. 


The correctness of this latter point of view becomes evident when 
one realizes that even the so-called essential matter and form of the 
sacraments are the expression of the faith of the Church which cor- 
responds to the will of Christ who, in the Spirit, is the living source of 
that faith. It is supported even more decisively by the traditional convic- 
tion of the Church of the patristic period that the essential “word” of the 
sacraments is an invocation made by the presiding minister in the name 
of the community and in union with the eternal intercession of the one 
High Priest, Christ. 


The local community as such is the real symbol of Christ in its 
sacramental activity, realized under the leadership of the minister who, 
according to tradition, must be ordained—except in certain cases such 
as matrimony and emergency baptism. Of course, the ordained minister 
represents Christ in a special way, as the one who presides over the 
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liturgy. However, he represents Christ because he represents the 
Church of which Christ is the Head. 


When the gathered community, under the leadership of the qualified 
minister, expresses itself in its essential acts, it necessarily expresses and 
mediates the ground of its being: Christ in the Spirit, notwithstanding 
any inward disavowal of the liturgical leader. The secret disavowal of the 
leader disqualifies him, as member of the Church, from participation in 
the grace of the celebration. But it does not disqualify him from acting 
as official representative of the Church and Christ. 


As official act of the Church, the sacramental rite is the event of the 
offer of grace in favor of the participants. However the question is still 
left open: What concept of causality can be used to shed light on the 
mode of communication of the new sacramental grace that is offered in 
the celebration? 


The more recent approach of Catholic theology, within the 
framework of the old scholastic theology, employs the model of transient 
efficient causality in a new way. It builds on the old principle that sacra- 
ments cause by signifying (significando causant). But the signifying and 
causal functions of the sacraments are brought together in such a way 
that they are not opposed to one another. In short, the model is that of 
the causality of sign. 


In this systematic approach, which corresponds in part to that of 
Thomas Aquinas, sacraments have an effect analogous to that of human 
signs. Both produce an effect of the intentional order. Sacraments cause 
knowledge by manifesting the divine will to sanctify the subject of the 
sacrament, and so elicit the proper response of faith. But the effect of 
the sacraments goes beyond that of the intentional order. Because God 
is the author of all being and all relations of being, a real relation is es- 
tablished by the divine will between the external rite and the sacramen- 
tal grace bestowed on the believing recipient. The grace is not in the 
sacramental sign, except by “extrinsic denomination”; grace is in the 
person being justified, or more deeply sanctified. But there is always a 
real offer of grace through the sacramental sign. Since grace is linked to 
the sign through a real relation established by God, and the reception of 
the grace signified depends on the response of faith to the sacramental 
sign, the sign can be called an instrumental cause of grace. 
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A. Evaluation 


This theological analysis of the causality of the sacraments recalls 
certain basic principles: A. Sacraments are paradigms of the sanctifica- 
tion of human beings that takes place in and through historical forms of 
communication; B. sacramental celebrations are new grace events; C. 
the essential sacramental rites are personal symbolic activities grounded 
on the action of the Father, through Christ in the Spirit; D. the offer of 
grace is a transcendental act, emanating from God’s pure divinity, that is 
to say, the communication of the Spirit by the Father; E. this offer of 
grace has a christological dimension, in that it is offered by Christ in a 
theandric act that is “sacrament” of the transcendental act of the 
Father, that is, sacrament of the offer of the Spirit; F. the bestowal of 
grace depends on the response of faith of the “recipient,” who can rup- 
ture the intended communication that is essentially dialogical. 


All grace events are unique and historical. The historical forms of 
these events play a mediating role in the sense that they enable God to 
offer himself and the human being to accept in a personal way. The his- 
torical forms are not a “means” or “medium” of God’s self-communica- 
tion in the sense that grace is filtered through the historical forms of 
communication. God’s self-communication is immediate by its very na- 
ture. What can be said in general about God’s self-communication, 
holds also for the sacraments. It even holds for the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 


The difference between the Eucharist, as sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood, and other sacraments, lies in the fact that Christ offers him- 
self in the Eucharist. In the Eucharistic meal, anticipation of the mes- 
Sianic banquet, Christ makes the elements, in the power of the Spirit, 
the permanent sacrament of his abiding presence in the Church. As of- 
fered by Christ through the ministry of the priest to the communicant, 
the sacrament of his body and blood represents Christ’s theandric act of 
offering of the Spirit, an act that is sacrament of the transcendental act 
by which the Father offers the Spirit. Received in faith, the Eucharistic 
species become the sacrament of the bestowal of the Spirit by the 
Father. 


The scholastic theology of the efficacy of the sacraments is orientated 
by a descending christology. It highlights the mystery content of the 
liturgy. However, it tends to neglect the ecclesiological dimension and 
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the role of the faith of the Church in the accomplishment of the sacra- 
ments. When the sacramental event is viewed not only from the 
standpoint of descending christology but also from that of ascending 
christology, and the two viewpoints are integrated, another under- 
standing of the causality of the sacraments emerges. 


IT. 
A Modern Liturgical Approach to the Efficacy of 
Sacraments 


From the viewpoint of the liturgical celebration itself, the symbolical 
activity that expresses the purpose of each sacrament is so intimately 
connected with the symbolized reality (God’s self-communication) that 
the latter can only be approached as a reality through the rite as act of 
the believing community. 


A. The Liturgical Community 


The liturgical community itself is the proper active subject of the 
sacramental celebrations. Its role in the efficacy of the sacraments must 
be thought through together with that of the presiding minister, and the 
person in whose favor the celebration takes place. As act of the concrete 
worshipping community, the liturgy is an instance of human and social 
communication. But it differs from other examples of the social, ritual 
activity of humanly constituted groups. The latter have a limited view of 
reality and narrow goals. The liturgy affords a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of humankind, world, and history and aims at the integration 
of the participants into the ground of all reality: the Triune God. 


B. Sacraments and Faith of the Church 


Through the liturgy the reality of the faith of the Church finds its ob- 
jective articulation. The fixed forms of expression of this faith cor- 
respond to the gift of faith, which is a personal reality. Therefore these 
forms of expression of faith have the capacity to draw out the subjective 
response of believers. As expression of the faith of the Church, sacra- 
ments signify the belief that the grace of God is being offered and, at the 
same time, indicate the response expected from the participants. Insofar 
as the sacraments affirm the conviction of faith that grace is being of- 
fered, they realize what they signify; for their employment is inspired by 
the Spirit. Insofar as they signify the grateful response of the par- 
ticipants, they do not necessarily realize what they signify; for the par- 
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ticipants do not always agree with the offer of grace in the form in which 
the agreement is expressed in the liturgy itself. 


The dialogue structure of the sacraments indicates that the self-com- 
munication of God cannot be described after the model of physical in- 
strumental causality, the model of instrument of art. In this instance the 
instrument is placed over against the object being acted on. Efficient 
causality must play a role in the process of communication of grace. 
There must be contact between the Triune God and those who are to 
respond to the offer of grace, a contact that conditions the latter to ac- 
cept the grace being offered. This contact comes through the sacramen- 
tal rite itself and an inner-working of the Spirit in faith that enables the 
respondent to know and accept the deeper meaning of the ritual ac- 
tivity. 

However sacraments are a human activity in which the faith of the 
Church as a whole and the faith of the concrete assembly is expressed. 
Such rites cannot be conceived as situated vis-a-vis the worshipping 
community. Rather, they are the human language and symbolic actions 
by which the community expresses itself, and through which God’s self- 
communication takes place and is received in a fruitful way. 


More precisely, we should say that the whole of the liturgical action 
of the sacraments is a form of response of faith to the inner-word of 
God that works in the faith of the Church and the concrete participants 
of the celebration to the extent that they agree with the fixed forms of 
expression of the faith of the Church. As we have already noted, even 
the essential forms of the rites of the sacraments are a response of faith. 
They are fundamentally an invocation for the coming of the Spirit of 
sanctification, which corresponds to the meaning of the particular sacra- 
ment. 


In the liturgy the creative activity of God is manifested through the 
explicit response of praise and thanksgiving made by the community for 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed by the Father through Christ. The whole 
purpose of the divine plan of redemption is the drawing of humankind 
back to the Father through the gift of the Son in the incarnation, and 
through the gift of the Spirit whereby we know that the incarnate Son is 
the way and whereby we love the way and the goal, the Father. This pur- 
pose finds its historical expression and realization most intensely ful- 
filled in the sacraments which, by their nature as response to God’s gift, 
are the formal expression of openness to communion with the Father. 
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C. Celebration of the Whole Community 


All the members of the worshipping community are potentially active 
subjects of the accomplishment of the sacramental celebrations. Be- 
cause there is no exercise of the faith which has only an anabatic aspect, 
this means that, in a certain sense, all the participants are also subjects 
of the grace of every sacramental celebration. 


1. Community as Subject of the Accomplishment of the 
Sacraments 


All the sacramental rites express the faith of the Church, and the con- 
crete assembly expresses this faith as its own through the communica- 
tion between the individuals in which the leader has an organizing role. 
Because of the various roles of the members of the assembly, there is a 
giving and receiving. This human dialogue, expressed in common prayer, 
song, reading of Scripture, homily and responses, ritual gestures, signify 
for the eyes of faith a dialogue between the Father, through Christ in the 
Spirit, and the faithful. 


The human giving and receiving ultimately signifies God as the giver 
and the community as receiver of saving grace. The community can be 
identified as the giver only insofar as its members ministerially offer 
grace to one another through the various forms of exercise of the faith. 
That is why the liturgy of the sacraments is always referred to God: a 
response of praise and thanksgiving for what God has done and is doing 
now in the liturgical assembly, and a petition for a new advent of the 
saving grace of the Holy Spirit. 


2. Community as Subject of the Grace of Sacramental 
Celebrations 


It is evident that the Eucharist is a celebration in favor of the whole 
assembly under the aspect of both the sacramental sacrificial offering in 
union with Christ and participation in the sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood. The other six sacraments are celebrated in favor of individual 
members of the Church. However, even in these cases they are forms of 
sacramental communication of grace to the whole community as such. 


In these latter sacramental celebrations, the community’s petition is 
mainly directed to the the obtaining of a special grace for the individual. 
Nevertheless it shares indirectly in the grace of the sacrament by its 
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grateful response for the grace being offered to one of its members. In 
this way the community recognizes its responsibility toward the subject 
of the sacrament and, through its grateful response, opens itself to ob- 
tain the support of the Spirit to fulfill its responsibility to contribute to 
the individual subject’s growth in the life of faith. 


Moreover, in these sacramental celebrations the assembly is made 
aware that all saving grace is a gift of God, as manifested in the 
sacramental offer of God’s personal communication to the individual in 
whose favor the celebration takes place. As a consequence all the par- 
ticipants are conditioned to recall with thanksgiving the life of faith that 
has been granted to them already, and to open themselves to a deepen- 
ing of personal communion with the Father through Christ in the Spirit. 


D. Individual Subject of the Sacraments 


The individual subject, in whose favor the sacrament is accomplished, 
comes to the liturgy with a personal commitment in faith. But the goal is 
not merely to give thanks for what has been experienced as a gift of 
grace elsewhere. A person may enter a church building to praise God 
for past benefits. This is not the precise purpose of entering into the 
liturgical assembly to become an active subject of a sacrament. 


The liturgy of a sacrament does not allow a subject merely to give 
thanks for a previous divine saving action. The various forms of such 
celebrations of the faith do not simply serve as means for external ex- 
pression of grateful dispositions originating in past experiences of God’s 
grace. Rather, through the sacramental celebrations, the previous faith 
commitment and grateful dispositions of the subject are caught up in the 
communal expression of the faith of the Church so that one’s previous 
spiritual condition is transcended. 


In the sacramental liturgy the subject of the sacrament is drawn into 
the Church’s invocation on his or her behalf. The offer of God’s grace is 
experienced through the liturgical language and symbolic actions. At the 
same time, the subject experiences the support of the Spirit to agree 
with the offer by gratefully acknowledging that it is a gift given apart 
from personal merits. 


Sacraments, as epicletic activity of the Church, proclaim that the gift 


of grace transcends the personal commitment of the one who expresses 
his or her faith in the liturgical celebration, that this personal commit- 
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ment itself is grounded on the participation in the faith of the Church. 
Hence the subject of the sacrament is helped by the liturgy to become 
more open to the gift of God’s grace. Participating in the sacrament, in 
the expression of the faith of the whole Church and of the assembled 
community, the individual subject is enabled to transcend one’s limited 
commitment of faith, to really experience the offer of God’s grace within 
the ecclesial context, and to accept it gratefully. This is something that 
no individual is capable of doing for oneself. No one can make a sacra- 
ment for oneself in isolation from the Body of Christ. 


E. Specific Efficacy of the Sacraments 


According to the traditional teaching of the Church, there is an in- 
timate relationship between the active participation in the sacraments 
and the personal sharing in God’s grace. Since it is a question of a per- 
sonal giving of God and a personal receiving on the part of the subject, 
the openness to God’s grace measures the depth of the event of 
sanctification. The personal engagement of one’s faith is the condition 
for the personal reception of God’s self-communication. This is the rule 
for the adult Christian’s fruitful sharing in the sacraments. 


The exceptional case of infant baptism cannot be made the norm for 
the adult participation in the sacraments. Christian tradition defends the 
practice of infant baptism on the ground that it includes the engagement 
of the faith of the Church in favor of the individual. However school 
theology of the West, on the basis of a theological outlook that was 
dominated by an almost exclusively katabatic interpretation of the 
sacramental grace event, awarded the dialogical aspect only marginal 
consideration. The minimum intention for the fruitful reception of a 
sacrament by an adult was often phrased in negative terms, that is, the 
subject of the sacrament must not place an obstacle in the way of the be- 
stowal of grace. This tended to make infant baptism the normative case 
for reflection on the efficacy of sacraments. Theologians could find an 
analogy there to support the theory that a habitual intention to receive a 
sacrament was sufficient for the reception of a new sacramental grace by 
an unconscious adult. 


The concern to stress the preeminence of God’s activity in the sacra- 
ments corresponds to the Christian experience of being graced by God 
through the sacraments. God’s self-communication is simply God’s 
work, and the ability to respond is based on the gift of faith, which is also 
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a work of God as the dogma of justification by faith alone affirms. But 
the scholastic synthesis developed a theory of sacramental sign that 
placed it on the side of God vis-a-vis the community. Sacramental rites 
were depicted as objective means of grace, situated in liturgical rites 
that otherwise express the faith of the Church. The fatal flaw in this 
theology lies in the sharp distinction between the liturgical spheres of 
the expression of God’s love (the essential sacramental rites) and the 
response of faith of the community (the surrounding liturgical prayer 
and ritual activity). 


The scholastic theology of the objective efficacy of the sacraments 
corresponds to the patristic point of view. In both cases, the chief rites 
of the Church are awarded a certain objective holiness in virtue of which 
sanctification is communicated to apt subjects. Likewise, in both cases a 
central symbolic action, accompanying an associated ritual formula, is 
singled out as the climactic moment of the sacramental event. Finally, in 
both cases, the material element used in the sacramental rites is 
awarded a mysterious efficacy, based ultimately on the common place 
idea that sanctification relates to the whole person, body and spirit. 
Consequently it is explained that appropriate material is used to effec- 
tively signify the corporeal transformation, while the prayer of faith 
manifests the sanctifying action of the Holy Spirit on the human spirit. A 
text of Gregory of Nyssa can serve as an example of the general outlook 
of both the Greek and Latin writers, as well as the Syrian Monophysites. 


Commenting on John 3:5: “Unless you be born of water and the 
Spirit,” Gregory says: 


Why by the two, and the Spirit alone is not esteemed sufficient 
for the completion of the baptism? Man is a composite, and not 
simple, as we certainly know. But for this reason, on behalf of 
the twofold and conjoined, the related and similar medicines 
for the cure are appointed; for the body, which appears, water 
which is perceived by the senses; but for the soul, which es- 
capes vision, the Spirit, who does not appear, who is called by 
faith, who comes secretly. 


However the Fathers of the Church did not develop a distinction be- 
tween the anabatic and katabatic dimensions of the liturgy such as that 
found in classical scholastic theology. 
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A closer look at the elements of sacramental celebrations shows that 
they consist in human language and corporeal expression, constituted by 
the activity of the Church under the inspiration of the Spirit. They cor- 
respond to and express the faith of the Church. The language of the 
sacraments mediates knowledge of a relationship between God and 
believers. It announces in its own way, under the form of response to 
God, that grace is being communicated for the benefit of the par- 
ticipants. 


The intention of the language of sacraments is to transform the wor- 
shipping situation, to carry the community to a new level of religious ex- 
perience. In short, it aims at disclosing the mystery of God’s abiding 
presence in the community, and eliciting the proper response. The lan- 
guage of liturgy represents an instance of the transformative function of 
the timely word, such as that described in the account of the experience 
of the disciples, occasioned by the conversation with the msen Lord on 
the road to Emmaus: “Were not our hearts burning in us as he talked” 
(Lk 24:32). The language of the sacraments, in its verbal and gestural 
forms, is performative speech. It is not simply aimed at providing infor- 
mation about what God has done in the past. Hence it cannot be ex- 
plained as merely a means by which the participants of the liturgy 
recount what they have already experienced in the daily life of faith. 


But the language of the sacraments is performative speech in the way 
peculiar to the dialogical structure of the liturgy. It announces what God 
is doing now in the assembly in the form of intercessory activity. The 
speech of the sacraments expresses the confidence of intercessory 
prayer made in union with the eternal intercession of Christ. 


According to the old scholastic axiom, the sacraments are efficacious 
ex opere operato. When the sign is correctly placed, according to the in- 
tention of the Church, God’s promise of the offer of grace is assured. 
The interpretation of this axiom takes a different turn when it is recog- 
nized that the sacramental word is essentially a prayer. In other words, 
the sacramental celebration is an infallible offer of grace because Christ 
unites the prayer of the Church with his heavenly prayer (Heb 7:25) and 
because of the promise given through the institution of the sacraments 
by Christ the Lord, in the Spirit. 


Since the sacraments are the expression of the faith of the Church in 
the form of thanksgiving, praise, and invocation of the Father for the gift 
of the Spirit corresponding to the meaning of each one, it follows that 
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the efficacy for the adult participants depends on the integration of 
one’s personal subjective commitment of faith into the liturgical expres- 
sion of the faith of the Church. If the participants do not agree with the 
faith of the Church expressed in the sacramental liturgy, there is no 
possibility of a personal engagement with God according to the 
conditions expressed in the liturgy itself. If the participants agree, they 
are carried along and supported by the sacrament to respond ap- 
propriately to the offer of grace. 


The whole purpose of the Christian liturgy in general, and the sacra- 
ments in particular, is to enable the assembly of believers to become in 
act what it is by its very nature, namely, the Body of Christ. The goal of 
the grace event of the sacraments is no more and no less than to enable 
human subjects to be freed from the narrow confines of their own self- 
understanding, to realize that they are called to be answering subjects to 
God’s offer of loving communion. This grace of God attains its finality 
when the Spirit so penetrates the bone and marrow of the Christian that 
he or she can take their stand as “other” over against the God of love, 
and respond in love with the whole people of God. 


The ideal liturgy is not one in which the leader alone, through the 
fixed forms of liturgy, expresses openness to receive communion with 
God in the name of all those present. Rather, it is one in which all those 
present express the faith of the Church as their own. Here the word of 
the Book of Revelation can be cited as a succinct description of the 
liturgy of the saints: 


The Spirit and the bride say, “Come.” Let him who hears 
answer, “Come.” Let him who is thirsty come forward; let all 
who desire it accept the gift of life-giving water (Rev 22:17). 


Sacraments enable the community as a whole to become active sub- 
jects responding to God, and the individual subjects, in whose favor the 
celebration is accomplished, to take their proper place in the com- 
munity of faith. The kernel of the sacramental rites is not a “means” of 
grace, set over against the participants. It does not have the form of an 
objective institutional means of grace to be applied to willing recipients. 
Rather, it is the incarnation of the grace of faith in the form of an appeal 
to the Father through Christ in the Spirit. 


As the objective expression of the faith of the Church, sacramental 
celebrations mediate the dispositions by which individual subjects are 
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moved to respond in, with, and through the community’s petition for the 
gift of the Spirit. By agreeing with this faith, the individuals are made 
fully subjects of the sacraments, and not merely passive objects of the 
sacramental bestowal of grace. Hence God’s grace, mediated through 
the liturgy, appears in the first place as granting the dispositions of the 
subject to respond to the offer of grace, rather than as presupposing the 
dispositions as a condition for the reception of the grace of the sacra- 
ments. 


As forms of communication of the faith of the Church, sacraments 
communicate the dispositions whereby the subjects of the sacraments 
are brought to a higher level of openness to the self-communication of 
God, resulting in a deeper integration into the mystical body of Christ. 
But all of this depends on the commitment of the individual, under the 
inspiration of the Spirit, to seriously involve oneself in the sacramental 
celebrations of the Church of Christ. 


Notes 


l. The sacrament of marriage is a special instance, according to the Catholic tradition, 
of reciprocal ministry. According to this theology the marriage partners are ministers of 
the sacrament to each other. To the extent that this theology can be maintained, it offers 
support for the idea that marriage partners can invalidate the sacrament by their secret 
intention, both as “administrators ” and “recipients.” However, it is highly probable that 
the minister of the sacrament should be identified as the one who officially represents the 
Church in the cultic act in which the partners enter into a new relation with the ecclesial 
community. Eastern churches traditionally hold this point of view. Some Orthodox chur- 
ches have drawn the conclusion, from the liturgical practice that Christian marriage is 
only possible when a priest assists with the intention to act as minister. This position is 
not tenable from the standpoint of the history of recognition of Christian marriages in the 
Orthodox tradition. But it contains a grain of truth, namely, the idea that the human 
situation of conjugal love is not automatically a sacramental state because the partners 
happened to have been baptized, but becomes so when the partners accept this human 
situation in their lives of faith, and in a setting that can somehow be described as ec- 
clesial. From this point of view, it is as “recipients” of the sacrament that marriage 
partners can render the sacramental celebration meaningless by refusing to accept what is 
signified in their lives of faith. 


2. W. Van Roo, DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE, 306-343; P. McShane, “On the 


Causality of the Sacraments,” has carried through the approach of Van Roo to its logical 
conclusion. 


3. F. Tillmans develops this thesis in “The Sacraments as Symbolical Reality of Faith: 
A Theological Programme,” in H.J. Auf der Maur, et al, FIDES SACRAMENTI, 


SACRAMENTUM FIDEI, 253-276. The following analysis corresponds, in part, to his 
exposition. 
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4. IN DIEM LUMINUM, a sermon delivered at the feast of the Epiphany, 383 
(E. Gebhardt, “In diem Luminum, vulgo in baptismum Christi oratio,” in Wemer Jaeger, 
ed., et al., GREGORII NYSSENI OPERA IX Sermones. Paris I (Leiden: Brill, 1967] 
225-227). 


5. The sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, the unique instance of a sacramen- 
tal presence that remains after the sacramental action by which it is realized, is also a 
form of communication of the faith of the Church. If Christ communicates himself to the 
believing participants of Holy Communion, he does so through the word of faith of the 
Church by which the sacrament is accomplished, and which enables the response “Amen” 


to the invitation of the minister who announces: “The body of Christ; the blood of 
Christ.” 


Conclusion 


Through the liturgy of the Church, in all its forms, the Christian as- 
sembly experiences the saving presence of God. It does so by recalling 
its foundation in liturgical prayer, song, and symbolic activity, namely, 
the once-for-all redemptive work of Christ and the sending of the Holy 
Spirit through whom the Church was established and believers drawn 
into communion with the Father through union with the nsen Lord. 


At the same time the Church is aware that, since the final age has 
come, Christ is actively present in the Spirit in a new way in all situations 
of the lives of Christians and all others. Hence the Church makes no 
sharp distinction between the spheres of the holy and profane. Chris- 
tians recognize that Christ is present in all situations of life calling for 
the decision of faith to accept the love of God and its consequences. 
This places the role of the liturgy of the Church in a new light. 


The liturgy of the Church is not the only place where Christ is found 
with his saving grace. Christ is personally present in the whole range of 
daily life, where there is a response of faith through witness to the 
gospel, and loving service of the neighbor. Moreover Christ’s presence 
in all dimensions of the life of faith points to the time of the new and 
definitive presence. In the transformed world of the Kingdom of God, 
the people of God will continually commune with the Trinity in “spirit 
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and truth” (Jn 4:23), through the one mediator between God and 
humankind, the risen Lord. 


In the fulfilled kingdom of God, the special moments of the com- 
munal worship of the earthly Church, in which the Church is explicitly 
related to the liturgy of the Cross, and to the heavenly liturgy, will have 
no place. However in the age of the pilgrim people, the variety of holy 
encounters with the Lord in daily life of witness and service do not suf- 
fice to meet the needs of a full life of faith. Christians need to be con- 
tinually supported by the community of faith. They cannot do without 
the liturgy in which they renew and deepen their personal commitment 
of faith by expressing and enlarging on it within the scope of the confi- 
dent expression of the prayer of faith of the whole Church, made in 
union with the one High Priest, Jesus Christ, in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, unto the glory of the Father, the source of all blessings. 
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theology of, 
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efficacy, 24-25 
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love, 64-65, 66-, [confer: love] 
processio operati, 126-128, 129 
processio operationis, 126-127, 
130 
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reason, 207-208 
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cept 
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sciences, 1, 12-13, 17-52 
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17-18, 29-30 
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237-238, 239-240 
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bestowal model, 129-133, 158-176 
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work of Word and Spirit, 169-172, 
188 
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necessity of, 44 
Jesus Christ, 
ascension of Jesus and just, 186-188 
death of Cross, 
kenosis of, 183, 185-186 
role of Spirit, 185-186 
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human acts of, “eternalized,” 342- 
343 
humanity of, 
instrumentum conjunctum, 319 
efficient instrumental cause of 
grace, 162 
personal communion with Father, 
142 
sanctification of, 142-143, 155, 
170 
worship of Logos, 148 
knowledge (basic), 167-168 
love (basic), 168-169 
incarnation of Spirit, 169-170, 185, 
186 
theandric acts of, 184 
unity of, between Father and Jesus, 
67 


nature of, expressed on Cross, 340 
Mediator, 
of divine self-communication, 
105-106 
in heaven, 153, 187 
(and) many mediations, 237-240 
ministry, public, 
in the Spirit, 184 
theandric activity, 215 
Pentecost, sending of Spirit, 170- 
171, 188-189 
expression of Jesus’ love 
theandric act 
psychological unity with Father, 
113 
resurrection, 186-187 
realization of divinity in his 
humanity, 186, 188, 215 
incarnation of Spirit in his 
humanity, 186, 215 
risen body, spiritual, 186-187 
Sacrament, primordial, 104, 106, 
214-218 
of bestowal of Spirit 
of sanctification, glorification, 
184, 188, 190-191, 196, 217- 
218 
of the Triune God, 109 
Church (comprehensive sacra- 
ment), relation to, 109-110 
self-consciousness, source of, 149- 
159 
just, ascension of, 187-188 
kenosis, 
divine, 60, 152, 190 
faithful, 189, 192 
Father, 186 
Son, 183, 186, 192 
Spirit, 185 


Trinitarian, 
inner-, 119 
economic, 118-120 
law, prayer and belief (lex oran- 
di, lex credendi), 96-97 
liturgical, 
assembly, self-representation as 
community of faith, 336 
represents Christ, source of faith 
celebration, 
anabatic movement, 335 
ecclesial self-representation 
anticipation of final gathering in 
Christ, 204 
Church, manifestation 
realization of, 203 
Cross, model of, 30, 81 
collegial act, 323 
divine plan, realization of, 201- 
202 
dynamics of, symbolic interac- 
tion, 232 
energy, doxological, 193 
Eucharist, ordered to, 204 
faith, expression of, 13-14 
katabatic movement, 335 
self-communication of Father 
in Spirit 
theandric act of Christ 
mystery of, 213-214 
preparation for, 210-211 
representation, twofold, 337 
self-representation of Church 
Christ, sacrament of divine- 
human love 
Spirit, creator of, 232 
(and) worldview, 209-210 
experience of grace, 6 
prayer, 14 


and 
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(and) social service, relation, 82- 
86 
symbolism, basic laws, 82 
tradition, efficacy of sacraments, 11 
traditions, 
charisms of particular churches, 
221 
conditioned, historically and cul- 
turally,91 
sources, 192-193 
of theology, 92 
year, 214 
liturgy, 
(of) Body and Bride of Christ, 193- 
194 
Christ’s modes of presence, 303- 
351 
redemptive work, presence, 321, 
342-347 
Church, basic activity of, 71-89 
(of the) Cross, 87-88 
(and) daily life of faith, 87-89 
definition of (Sacrosanctum con- 
cilium), 360 
dialogue, God and community, 13- 
15, 46-47, 102, 246-258, 322- 
326, 347, 349 
earthly and heavenly, 189-193, 
196-197, 340-350 
(as) encounter, 78-79 
eschatological dimension, 80-82 
(and) ethical life, 83-86 
(and) gospel commitment, 77-86 
history of, contribution to practice, 
29-30 
(and) ministry (ordained), 195-196, 
317-318 
mystery of, 181-192 
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Catholic 
103-110 
(as) celebrated, 102-103 
Trinitarian structure, 
106-108 
nature of, 75-77 
necessity of, 77, 87-88 
(and) politics, 82-83 
prayer, primarily, 46, 47, 282-283 
representation, twofold, 335 
self-communication of Trinity 
self-offering of assembly 
revelation, witness to, 45 
theology of, as theology of Trinity, 
100-110, 180 
(of the) world, 88-89 
Logos, 
christology, 124-125, 163, 214 
epiclesis, 166, 178(ns.12-14), 247- 
248 
love (human), 
analogy, content of experience of 
saving revelation, 66-67 
Christian experience (radical) of, 67 
fulfillment of, 67-69 
object, ultimate, 67 
phenomenon of, 64-65 
(Confer: human) 
Macedonians (Pneumatomachi), 
178(n.15) 
matrimony, 
institution, 264 
God, creator, 266 
Sacrament, 2, 195, 203 
minister, 374(n.1) 
sacramental, requirement of faith, 
244 
minister, 
liturgical, 
instrumentum separatum, 320 


approach (modern), 


102-103, 


participant, instrumental caus- 
ality of Christ, 318 
sacrament of Christ’s pre- 
sence, 317-318 
of sacraments, 
intention, 242-244, 362-364 
representative of 
Christ, 11, 196, 361-362 
Christ and Church, 7, 195- 
196, 362-364 
Trinitarian mystery of Church, 
196-197 
ordained, 
essential structure of Church, 324 
liturgical representative of Christ 
and Church, 324-325 
missions (divine), passim 
and receptivity of God, 145-146 
model, 158-159 
analytical, 
endogenous, exogenous 
systematic theology, use; 
bestowal, 
application, 
incarnation and grace, 170-171 
prayer, 171-174 
description, 129-133 
diagram, 175-176 
origin, 158-170 
procession, 
application, 
incarnation and grace, 135-157 
description, 125-129, 131 
Monotheletism, 113 
mystery, passim 
baptism, Eucharist, 214 
Christ, 213 
Church, 60, 214 
basic activities, 60 


dimension of, 
liturgy, 1, 11 
sacraments, 8, 213-214 

divine plan, 59-60, 213 

ontology, relational, 146-148 

orders, 

institution, by God legislator, 265 

ordination, necessity from nature 
of Church, 255 

subdiaconate, sacramental, 
283(n.30) 

tripartite, 2, 195, 196, 203, 276- 
2771, 283(n.30) 

orthodoxy-orthopraxies, 95 

Paschal Feast, 233(n.7) 

perception, 

inward, outward, 20 

symbolic, 26-29 

perichoresis, 125, 141, 142, 151- 
152,291 

person (divine), 

(concept), 116-117, 118-119, 151- 
152 

finite person, analogy, 118, 152 

homoousion, 125 

personalization, Word and Spirit, 
115-118, 122, 144 

relations (real), to justified, 218 

relation, subsistent, 126 

self-consciousness, 152 

unity and distinction (Western 
axiom), 25 

person (human), 

analogy with divine, 118, 152 

biblical concept, 333 

essentially relational, 147-148, 
156(ns.15-16), 333 

Trinitarian grounding, 333 

phenomenology, 28-29 

norms for experience of holy 
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contribution to catechesis 
politics, and liturgy, 82-83 
prayer, 
achievement of, 84-86 
(and) bestowal model, 171-174 
communal, operational presence of 
Christ, 318 
creation, goal of, 84 
of Jesus, 116-117, 118, 148, 149, 
PAE 
worship of Logos, 148, 150 
of just, 172-173 
return of God’s gift, 106 
(of) Spirit in just, 116, 152 
preaching, 
operational presence of Christ, 318 
(and) sacraments (relation and dis- 
tinction), 171, 240-241, 247- 
255, 269, 299-300 
sola praedicatio, 251 
theology of, 
patristic, 288-290 
systematic (Origen), 288-289 
preaching and sacraments, 
Catholic and Reformation, 251, 
294-297 
history of, 284-300 
modem approaches, 297-298 
model of sacrament, 297 
model of word, 297 
medieval Scholasticism, 290-295 
systematic, 289-290 
Vatican II, 298-300 
Verbo solo, 251 
priest, 
minister of Christ and Church, 7 
representative of Christ, Eucharist, 
292 
priesthood (common), 
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(and) participation in liturgy, 77 
psychology, 27-28 
reconciliation, sacrament of, 2, 
194, 203, 
Eucharist, relation to, 256 
institution, God legislator, 266 
necessity, 256 
Roman Rite, introduction, 273-274 
signification levels of, 
scholastic theology, 273 
moder approaches, 273-274 
redemption, 
continuity of divine plan, 201-202 
objective and subjective, 344-345 
theology of, 59-61 
redemptive work (of Jesus of 
Nazareth), 
liturgical presence, 321, 341-347 
inadequate explanations, 342-343 
biblical perspective, 344 
divine perspective, 345-346 
theology of T. Aquinas, 346 
efficacy, configuration to Christ, 
347 
Reformation, 
agenda, 4 
(and) Catholic theologies of word 
and sacrament, 294-297 
churches, 2 
counter-, theology of sacraments, 
208-209 
dogma, 269 
post-, 4 
Catholic theology of sacraments, 
power of human reason, 207-208 
theologies, 269 
Reformers, 4 
criticism of Catholic sacramental 
theology, 7 


religious societies, worship of, 34- 
39 
normative concept, 37-36 
resurrection appearances, 186- 
187, 329-330 
revelation, 
biblical sense, 45 
experience of, 64-68 
rites (liturgical) of Church, 
chief, 2-3, 5-6, 14 
constitutive elements, 193 
content, anabatic and katabatic, 
193, 325-326 
essential, 212 
integrating, 274 
merely ecclesiastical, 82(n.23), 
208, 262 
sacramental, 204-205 
seven, 212-213 
Roman Mass, origin, 281(n.7) 
sacramenta, 3 
ex fide efficaciam habent, 244 
maiora, 265 
[personae] Christi salvatoris, 265 
[vitae] Christi, 265 
sacramental, 
celebrations 
(of) boundary situations, 240 
definition, 250 
dialogue character, 249-250 
goal, sanctification and glor- 
ification, 253-254 
life of faith, high point 
objective, 356 
subjective, 357 
necessity, 255-257, 356 
participation, 
differentiated roles, 241, 368 
fruitful, 359 


individual believer, 369-371 
assembly, 240-241, 248-249, 
322, 366-369 
Spirit, initiative of, 
change of forms, 262 
institution, 281(n.11) 
sacramentals, 
distinguished from sacraments, 319 
Roman Ritual, De benedictionibus, 
322 
sacramenti, 
res,3 
forma, 14, 242 
materia (proxima, remota), 242 
sacramentis in genere, De, 3, 12, 
289 
sacrament(s), 
anthropological grounding, 23-24, 
202-204, 240 
category of, modern difficulty, 206- 
210 
catechesis of, 212-213 
causality, 
causal and sign functions, 7, 364 
impersonal, 207 
instrumental, 7 
intentional, 236, 321 
moral, 321 
physical, 7, 236, 321, 367 
significative, 32 
symbolic, 257(n.3), 321 
scholastic theology, basic prin- 
ciples of, 365 
transient efficient, 364 
significando causant, 274, 364 
Christ and Church, relation to, 7 
Christ’s presence in, 8, 11-12, 14, 
337-338 
by power, 319 
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Church, acts of, 8, 11, 206-207, 364 
constitutive elements of, 262 
of faith, 
expression, 367-368, 372-374 
communication, 374 
communication theory of, 44-47 
community, celebration of, 368-369 
subject of accomplishment 
subject of grace 
concept and constitution, 236-256 
concept, 236-240 
constitution, 240-251 
ex elemento et verbo (Augustine), 
242 
Fathers of Church. 258(n.11) 
scholastic doctrine, 241-244 
definition, 250 
dialogical character, 249-250, 367 
economy of salvation, relation to, 6 
efficacy, 8, 205-206, 361-377 
condition, intention of minister, 


242-243, 249, 362-364 
(faciendi quod facit ecclesia) 
242, 362 


ex opere Christi, 372 
ex opere operato, 174, 231, 246 
from Christ, 265 
from faith, 244 
specific, 371-374 
theology of, 
liturgical approach, 368-374 
scholastic, 229-230, 363-367 
elements (constitutive), 
symbolic action, verbal formula, 
8, 240-251 
complementary functions, 252- 
253 
instituted by Christ, 319, 337 
katabatic content, prevailing, 326 
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symbolic action, 
analogy with ordinary symbolic 
action, 245 
constitutive element, 295 
ecclesial gesture of faith, 331 
material elements (oil, water), 
efficacy, 371 
meaning, change of, 211 
sanctification of, 80 
verbal formula, 
catechesis, preaching, analogy, 
23-24, 212 
epicletic form, 247-249 
analogy with prayer of OT 
solemn feasts 
incarnation, analogy with, 245- 
246 
indicative form (active, passive), 
248-249 
analogy with 
oracles 
nature of, dialogical trait of litur- 
gy, 246-250 
christological dimension, 247 
NT grounds, 247 
Fathers of Church, 247-248 
performative speech, analogy, 
246, 372 
prayer of faith, 14, 23-24, 173-174, 
247, 249-250, 287-288, 329, 
356, 358 
(and) faith, 10-11 
grace, 
event of, 10, 365-366 
infallible offer of, 250 
means of, 6-7, 365, 373 
objective, 
patristic doctrine, 371 
Scholasticism, 370 


OT prophetic 


incarnation, grounds of, 206 
individual subject of, 369-371 
institution (divine), 261-270, 319 
(by) Christ, 262-270, 337 
theological explanations, 
Catholic, post-Reformation, 267- 
268 
Ebeling, G., 268-270 
patristic mystical piety, 264 
Scholasticism (early), 264-266 
Trent, council, definition, 266- 
267, 281(n.6) 
Church, initiative, 270-280 
constitution and form, 270 
liturgical traditions, common traits, 
270 
conformed, christological basis of 
symbol, 270 
Spirit, initiative, 281(n.11) 
instrumenta separata, 320 
major, 5, 263-266, 269 
minor, 269 
notion of, transparency of transcen- 
dence in immanence, 65-66 
necessity of, 255-257 
pedagogical function, 205-206 
“sacraments of the Spirit,” 232 
sign (commemorative, demonstra- 
tive, prognostic), 82, 348 
seven, 1, 195-196, 208-209, 212- 
213, 261-283 
catalog, origin and history, 275- 
278 
diversity and unity, 195-196, 266 
division, 266 
ecclesiological dimension, 271- 
276 
history of practice, 262-263 


number 7, qualitative concept, 
278-280 

Reformation enumeration, 268- 
269 

theology of, 282(n.16): 
analogy with natural life 
psychological value 
ecclesiological basis 

Trent, definition, 266-267, 276- 
279 
institution by 
Dominus, 281(n.6) 


Christus 


irreversible decision, 282- 
(n.24) 

post-Tridentine interpretation, 
280 


theology of, 2-5 
basic dimensions, 201-234 
Catholic (modern), 9-13 
scholastic, 5-9 
systematic, 199-377 
Vatican IT, 13-15 
sacramentum, 3 
sacrae rei signum, 277, 
signum sacrum, 3 
sanctification, 
grace of, correspondence with 
Trinitarian processions, 159- 
163, 170-171 
(of) human persons, 141-142 
(of) human body, by material ele- 
ments of sacraments, 371 
(of) humanity of Jesus, 142-143 
(of) material elements of liturgy, 
80, 371 
Scholasticism (medieval), 
ecclesiology, 290-292 
juridical and spiritual Church 
relation of Church to Eucharist 
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theological orientation, 290-294 

theology of preaching and sacra- 
ments, 292-294 

Scripture, 

liturgical reading, 
Christ, operational presence, 319 
katabatic content, prevailing, 326 
Eucharistized, 289 
norms for liturgical celebration, 30 
revelation, witness of, 45 
semiotics, 46-49 
Sententiae divinitatis, 
sinful, 
human condition, 6 
flesh, assumed by Word, 59, 60-61, 
202 

sinfully disposed Church, 60-61, 
202, 206-207 

social groups, 

cult of, 33 

secular, 34 

growth, 55-56 

sociology, 27-28 

Spirit, Holy, 

anonymity, 286(n.24) 

bond of union, Christ and Church, 
107, 126-127, 330-331, 350 

-christology, 107, 124-125, 165, 
214 

God’s time in history, reveals, 335 

grace, communication of, 9-10 

Jesus Christ, 

incarnation in, 169-170, 184-187, 

215 

personal communion with, 142 

unity and differentiation, 108 
kenosis of, 

incarnation, Cross, 185 

Pentecost, 190 
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memory of Church, 192, 355(n.66) 
mission, 
from Jesus Christ (theandric act), 
170-171 
from Father (transcendental act), 
171 
new presence in world, 60-61 
personal, 108-109, 142, 162-163, 
218-219 
personalization of, 115-118, 122 
pneumatology, absence in Western 
Scholasticism, 8-9 
role in, 
Christ’s self-offering, 185-186 
Church, establishment, 107 
creation, 58 
Eucharistic gifts, transformation, 
339, 340, passim 
grace, order of, 107 
incarnation, 107, 109 
liturgy, 8, 12, 14, 107, passim 
prayer, 116, 247 
teaching office, 17 
worship, subjective principle of, 
321 
sanctification, principle of, 161-164 
(by) appropriation, 8, 108, 160- 
161, 219 
Church, 105 
Eucharistic assembly, 89 
human persons, 104, 256-257 
humanity of Jesus, 104, 142, 160 
(by) word and sacrament, 
principle efficient cause, 229 
quasi-formal cause, 228-229, [227] 
(as) giver and gift, 231 
“sacraments of the Spirit,” 232 
(of) sonship, 155 
soul of Church, 105, 108, 111(n.6) 


source of, 
Believers’ mutual presence, 331 
Christ’s presence, 
(in) Church, 331 
liturgical, 321, 323 
Church’s 
basic activities, 236 
social structures, 61, 220, 
323-324 
human, 
communication in truth and 
love, 58 
mediation of God’s self-com- 
munication, 238- 
liturgical, 
expression of faith, 192, 335 
traditions, 6] 
word and sacraments (struc- 
tures), 230-231 
Sunday observance, 75, 89(n.8) 
symbol, 
biological and social junctures, 22 
Christian concept of, 239 
symbols and identity, 41-47 
christological foundation, 236 
origin (word and image), 19-20 
real, 
body, 20-22 
Church (of Christ), 108 
activity (of Christ’s), 108 
concept and causality (K. Rah- 
ner), 257(n.3) 
definition, 21, 354(n.56) 
Eucharistic bread and wine, 211, 
340 
humanity of Jesus, 104, 108 
minister of sacrament, 361 
relation to symbolized (mediated 
immediacy), 106-108 


Trinitarian grounding, 106 
Word (of the Father), 106 
symbolon, etymology, 20 
symbolic, 
competence, 27-28 
perception, 26-29 
synergism, 183 
theandric acts of Christ, 170, 
184, 188 
correspondence in immanent 
Trinity, 171, 184 
theology, 
Catholic, post-reformation, 4 
(of) creation, 56-57 
(and) salvation history, 202-214 
Trinitarian, 57-59 
(of) liturgy, 
modem approach (typical), 103- 
108 
systematic, 95-96 
sources, 96-97 
(as) theology of Trinity, 100-102, 
108-110 
Trinitarian, 102-103 
(of) preaching, 
New Testament, 285-288 
patristic, 288-290 
principle of intelligibility, 5 
sacramental, 
principles, 3 
basic dimensions, 201-234 
(of) sacraments, 
Catholic (20th century), 9-13 
history, 2-15 
scholastic (features), 5-9 
systematic, 199-377 
Vatican II, 13-15 
(as) theology of liturgy, 93-99 
(of) word and sacrament, 284-300 
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Catholic and Reformation, 294- 
297 
medieval Scholasticism (orienta- 
tion), 290-294 
modern approaches, 297-298 
Vatican II, 298-299 
(of) the Trinity, (Confer, Trinity) 
time, 
(and) eternity, 343 
relation, eternal act and consequent 
term 
God’s, 334-335 
manifestations of, 
Christian love, Church liturgy 
revealed in Jesus Christ 
realized through Spirit 
worldtime, end, 334 
determined by God 
coming of Kingdom in Christ, 
334 
transcendence, experience of, 63- 
70 
content, 66-69 
sociological context, 69-70 
transparency of (in immanence), 
notion of sacrament, 65-66 
transcendental act, 
God’s self-communication, 66 
categorialized, 66 
sending of Spirit by Father, 171, 
188 
correspondence in immanent 
Trinity, 171, 188 
Trinitarian 
anthropology, 107 
basis of relational ontology, 146- 
148 
christology, 107 
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communication of divine life, 100- 
102 
communion, through sacraments, 
10 
concept of creation, 57-59 
ecclesiology, 107 
grounding of symbol, 106-107 
self-communication, content of life 
of faith, 14 
structure of economy of salvation, 
92, 111(n.10) 
theology of liturgy, 102-103, 108, 
108-110 
Trinity, 
economic and immanent, 112-123 
correspondence, 101-102 
definition of terms, 113 
identification, 114-120 
consequences, 120-122 
God’s self-communication, 137- 
148 
economic, 
causality of, 141-143 
human persons, 141-142 
humanity of Jesus, 142-143 
determination of God, 143-146 
real relations to world, 143 
changement in God, 143-145 
missions and receptivity, 145- 
146 
exteriorization of eternal ex- 
teriorization, 119 
Word and Spirit, personalized, 
115-118, 122, 240 
immanent, 
God’s self-communication, 138- 
139, 290-291 
mutual I-Thou relations, 115- 
116, 117-119, 123(ns.9,16), 


148-152 
processions, Eastern and Western 
versions, 120-121 
formal reason, 
essential divine operations, 128-129 
notional acts, 129-131 
models, 124-133 
bestowal, 129-133 
procession, 125-129, 131 
psychological analogy, 
Augustine, 125, 133(ns.1,4) 
Aquinas, 125-129, 133 (ns.2,4) 
procession of Spirit, 
immanent term of act of love, 
126, 130 
no analogy with act of love, 13, 
126-127 
subsistent operation of love, 126- 
130 
procession of Word, immanent 
term of act of knowing, 126 
theology of, and theology of litur- 
gy, 92, 100-111 
Word (Trinity), 
assumption of his humanity, 142 
formal causality 
subsistent form (analogy), 
changement of 
by self-relating, 143 
in the Word himself, 143-144 
personalization, 115-118, 122, 144 
prayer of, in his humanity, 116- 
117, 118, 148 
suffering and death of, 
himself, in his humanity, 119- 
120, 152 
in his humanity, 148-149 
worshipped by Jesus, 148 
word (verbal), 


(of) God, 285-288 

efficacy, 239 

(in) human word, 285-286 
Jesus’ words and deeds, 286 
Law of Moses, 285 
sacramental formulas, 287-288 
witnesses, 

of Church, 287 

of resurrection, 287 
(and) sacrament, 

history of theology, 284-300 
of sinfully disposed Church, 202- 

203 

in the Spirit, 228-232 
timely, 22-23, 240, 372 
(of) tradition 
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analogy with sacramental word, 
23-24, 240 
relation to boundary situations, 
22-23, 240 
world, 
liturgy of, 88-89 
real world, changing under- 
standing, 207-210 
worship, 
Christian, 1 
mystery of, 91-198 
orientation, 253-255 
anthropocentric 
theocentric 
(Confer: religious) 





Christian Liturgy I. Theology is about the "what" and "why" of 
Christian communal worship. It is intended to fill many gaps that remain 
outstanding in standard treatments of the nature, purpose, dynamism, and 
peculiar efficacy of the variety of forms of liturgy of a community that 
merits the title "church of Christ." 


In short, this volume offers a comprehensive theology of Christian 
liturgy, grounded on the ancients’ traditions of the East and West, 
nourished by valuable insights of Reformation theology, and stimulated 
by more recent discoveries of "forgotten truths” that often have remained 
buried in scholarly publications. 


The author brings together, and integrates into a coherent whole, all 
the major aspects of the economy of salvation that make the liturgy of the 
Church understandable, supplying basic norms for effective pastoral 
practice. These include: the mystery of the Holy Trinity, Christ and his 
redemptive work, the personal mission of the Holy Spirit, the Church, the 
mystery of the human person, grace, faith, prayer, the word of God, the 
finality of material things. 


From the background of this theology, fresh light is shed on the 
classical themes of the theology of the seven sacraments; and itis shown 
why, and how, a truly ecumenical sacramental theology can be achieved. 
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the Orthodox Church. Heis the 1978 recipient of the Vuuswiic Theological 
Society of America's John Courtney Murray Award for distinguished 
achievement in theology. 
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